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BRITAIN’S STRATEGIC RELATIONSHIP 
TO EUROPE 


CHESTER WILMOT 


N the last decade Britain’s strategic situation has been transformed 

by political and scientific developments which have undermined or 

destroyed the foundations of the policies she has pursued in relation to 
“Europe for the past four centuries. Before 1914 Britain’s security was 
based on her maintaining a balance of power in Europe and keeping com- 
mand of the seas. In execution of these twin policies she endeavoured to 
limit her continental commitments so that in peace-time she could use 
her independence and influence to prevent any single Power or group of 
Powers gaining a dominant position, and so that in time of war she could 
avoid becoming embroiled with the mass armies of the more populous 
European nations, and could exploit the flexibility of sea power and 
apply her strength at vulnerable or vital points on the periphery of the 
Continent. 

In the first world war Britain allowed herself to become involved in a 
massive war of attrition on the Western Front—a strategic aberration 
which cost her dear—but her traditional policies remained valid until 1939 
with the proviso that, after 1918, the maintenance of maritime supremacy 
depended on air as well as naval power. In the second world war the 
British Isles were safe so long as the Royal Navy and the Royal Air 
Force could keep open the convoy routes and could repel invasion, but the 
development of jet aircraft and atomic weapons has created an entirely 
new situation. An enemy ruthless enough to accept high casualties and to 
face the consequences of retaliation could deliver an atomic attack which 
would cripple Britain even though her soil was not invaded. This danger is 
the more serious because the last war was waged with little regard for the 
post-war balance of power until this had already been destroyed by the 
emergence of the Soviet Union. To some extent this was perhaps in- 
evitable, but the process was accentuated by Britain’s acceptance of the 
American policy of continuing the war until Germany could be made to 
surrender unconditionally. Whatever the cause, however, the result is 
that Russia’s dominant position cannot now be offset by the formation of 
any purely continental alliance. Accordingly, Britain has been obliged to 
undertake commitments on the European mainland—initially to Western 
Union and then to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization—more onerous 
than she has ever assumed in peace-time. Moreover, she now has to think 
in terms not of a European balance of power but of a world balance, since 
the Communist challenge must be met in Asia as well as Europe and can be 
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countered only by an alliance between Western Europe, the United States, 
and the British Commonwealth. 


This changed situation has affected Britain’s relationship to Europe in 
three important respects. First, Britain can no longer play the role of the 
arbiter, standing aloof from Europe’s quarrels and intervening from her 
insular isolation merely to maintain or redress the balance of power. By 
her participation in the North Atlantic Alliance she has herself become an 
element in the balance and she has not the power to control it, even by 
working from within. The ringmaster has become part of the act and the 
whip is in other hands. Secondly, although Britain has traditionally 
opposed the bringing of Western Europe under the control of a single 
political authority, it is not in her interests today te oppose the creation of 
a European union. A strong Western Europe must be established as a 
bulwark against Communist Russia on the Continent and as a counter- 
weight to the United States within NATO. Thirdly, even though Britain 
may feel she cannot join such a European union, she must continue to 
maintain substantial military forces on the Continent in peace-time not 
only to protect the Atlantic seaboard but also to provide an earnest of her 
determination to uphold the freedom of her European neighbours, upon 
whom she is now more dependent militarily than she has ever been in the 
past. 

These strategic considerations are still relevant in spite of the lessening 
of the tension and the change in the tactical situation which have been 
brought about by the more moderate tone of Soviet policy since Stalin 
died. In the phase of the cold war which lasted from the Communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia and the Berlin blockade down to Stalin’s death, the 
supreme consideration for the NATO Powers was to build up the strongest 
possible forces in the shortest possible time. The creation of a European 
Defence Community was regarded as an essential part of this endeavour 
and it was agreed that the West German Republic should contribute 
twelve divisions to the European Army. It was then assumed that 
Western Germany would be re-armed, would be integrated into Western 
Europe and would remain for some time to come divided from Eastern 
Germany, and that the Atlantic Powers would continue to maintain very 
substantial forces east of the Rhine. 

Officially, these are still NATO’S objectives, but the relaxation in the 
strain of the cold war has led to a relaxation in the drive to build up 
NATO’s defences, for it had become clear, even while Stalin was still alive, 
that the West would have to adjust its defence programme for a long haul 
instead of a short tug. Moreover, it is not impossible that there may now 
be a meeting of the leaders of the Big Four, as Sir Winston Churchill has 
proposed, and that some kind of temporary settlement between Russia 
and the West may be patched up. In these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that the movement for the creation of a European Army has lost 
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momentum. It seems to me that the European Defence Community is as 
good as dead and that there is little possibility of establishing it on the 
basis that was envisaged two years ago. 

The French have always tended to regard the EDC as a ‘shot-gun 
marriage’, and they have procrastinated for so long that there is little hope 
now of creating a European Army with the safeguards France is demand- 
ing against the revival of German militarism. Germany’s bargaining 
position has become so strong that she no longer needs to accept the 
French conditions. Moreover, although Dr Adenauer is sincere in his 
desire to see the Federal Republic integrated into the West as a member of 
the EDC and has gained the Bundestag’s endorsement of this policy, it is 
very doubtful whether he will be able to carry the voters with him in the 
forthcoming September (1953) elections, if integration means that the 
unification of Germany is indefinitely postponed. Public opinion in 
Western Germany regards unity as the more important objective and the 
German mind is strongly attracted by the proposal the Russians have 
repeatedly made that all occupation forces should be withdrawn and that 
Germany should be united and neutral. Such a solution might not be 
unacceptable to the West, provided that it was part of a general settle- 
ment with the Soviet Union, and provided also that it was clear who 
the Germans would be ‘neutral’ against. 


It is not unlikely that within the next two or three years we may have 
a united and neutral Germany, but whatever happens it is as well that we 
should examine in advance the strategic issues involved in the settlement 
of the German problem. Such an examination raises several important 
questions: What is the magnitude of the threat to Britain from Soviet 
power in Europe? What are the vital areas which must be defended? On 
what terms can we afford militarily to come to an understanding with the 
Soviet Union in order to end the tension of the cold war? And finally, what 
are Britain’s continuing military responsibilities likely to be? 

So far as the military threat from Russia is concerned, it has been clear 
for some time that the principal aim of Soviet policy in Europe has been to 
create and maintain the maximum tension short of war in the hope of 
provoking in the West an economic crisis which would undermine the 
unity of the Atlantic Alliance and provide an opportunity for Communist 
penetration through political channels, especially in France and Italy. 
The danger arising from this policy is not that the Soviet Union may 
embark upon open and deliberate aggression, as did Nazi Germany, but 
rather that, in the process of maintaining the tension of the cold war, the 
Russians may take a diplomatic risk which would lead to an accidental 
outbreak of war. Even this danger is very much less than it was before 
the Korean War revealed to the Russians the risks of indirect aggression 
and of war by proxy. Moreover, both sides are now so acutely aware of 
the terrifying consequences of another world war, that they are not likely 
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to take diplomatic chances which might lead to another war coming about 
by accident. 

So long as the cold war continues, however, Berlin must remain a 
powder-keg. What would have happened on 17 June 1953 and the 
following days, when the riots occurred in East Berlin, if the West 
Germans had been rearmed? Even if the Federal Republic had been a 
member of the EDC and had been in close alliance with the NATO 
Powers, would it have been possible to prevent the crisis in Berlin from 
causing a wider conflagration? The East Germans themselves might well 
have created such a situation vis-a-vis the Russians that it would have 
been impossible for Western Germany, or Western Europe or the Western 
Alliance to stand by and see them go down under the Communist boot 
again. It is against a war begun in these circumstances that Britain and 
her allies have to be constantly prepared. 

If war were to come, with the balance of military strength as it is now, 
no doubt the Russians could conquer Western Europe but they should not 
be able to gain a swift surprise victory, as Hitler did in 1940. A Russian 
blitzkrieg would certainly have succeeded in 1948, or even in 1951, but it 
would be unlikely to succeed today, because the Red Army has not re- 
inforced its garrison in Eastern Germany to match the build-up on NATO 
forces in the West. In Eastern Germany the Russians have twenty-two 
divisions equipped with some 5,000 tanks and supported by a tactical air 
force of about 5,000 aircraft. In Western Germany the NATO Powers have 
eighteen divisions, somewhat stronger numerically than their Soviet 
counterparts, and with roughly half as many tanks and tactical aircraft 
as the Russians possess. The Red Army has a clear advantage in strength, 
but this is not great enough to enable it to attack without warning and 
still expect to sweep through to the Channel. Before undertaking an 
offensive of this nature the Russians would need to reinforce their land and 
air forces in Eastern Germany very substantially and this process would 
be difficult to hide. The NATO forces would thus be given a considerable 
measure of warning, but if they are to take advantage of this they must be 
able to mobilize their reserves in far greater strength and much faster 
than they can at present. 


Because Russia has not the necessary margin of superiority in Ger- 
many, it is reasonable to assume that the Red Army would not attempt 
a surprise offensive there, but, if the Soviet leaders should find themselves 
in a political dilemma from which there was no escape except through 
going to war, they might launch an unheralded air attack on the British 
Isles in the hope of crippling Britain with one massive blow. This is 
undoubtedly the most serious threat that Britain faces, for no system of 
air defence yet devised can provide Ioo per cent security in the jet age, 
and the penetration of even a few jet-aircraft carrying atomic bombs might 
have the most disastrous consequences. At present, so far as we know from 
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Intelligence sources, the Russians have not in service any long-range jet- 
bombers capable of attacking the United Kingdom with atomic weapons. 
Their strategic air force is equipped entirely with a Soviet copy of the 
American Superfortress which is already obsolete, but this weakness will 
be made good in due course and, when it is, the vulnerability of the British 
Isles to air attack will be increased accordingly. 

In the meantime the superiority of British jet-fighters over Russian 
piston-engined bombers is a powerful deterrent, but Britain’s air defences 
have one serious weakness that she herself cannot remedy. The direct 
approaches to Britain from Germany are covered by an adequate defensive 
network but the shortest route for Soviet bombers, heading for London 
from their bases in the Leningrad—Moscow area, follows the Great Circle 
and this course would bring them in through the gap between southern 
Norway and Iceland. To cover this northern approach effectively Britain 
needs to have the use of radar stations and fighter airfields in Norway and 
Denmark, but so far these countries have refused to grant such facilities to 
Britain or to any other member of NATO. 

This northern flank is of great significance for Britain’s sea defences 
also, since the Russians have built up a powerful submarine fleet, equipped 
with craft of the same design as the fast electro-U-boats which the 
Germans were using in 1945. The best defence against these submarines is 
to keep them bottled up in the Baltic and the Barents Sea and thus to 
prevent their breaking out into the Atlantic, but it would be difficult to do 
this if the Russians were to gain control of Scandinavia. Norway and 
Denmark in Soviet hands would be an even greater threat to Britain’s 
security than they were when Germany held them, because modern 
U-boats are so difficult to intercept. These developments are an indication 
of the extent to which Britain’s strategic situation has been transformed in 
the last few years. Before the age of the submarine and the aeroplane, 
Britain was reasonably secure so long as no hostile Power had control of the 
Low Countries and the Channel ports, but today the area from which 
Britain can be threatened strategically extends almost to the North Cape. 

The problem of strengthening NATO’s northern flank is directly con- 
nected with the defence of Germany. One of the reasons given by the 
Danes for their refusal to provide their allies with fighter bases and radar 
stations is that they cannot afford to provoke Soviet hostility. They point 
out that the overland approach to Denmark via Schleswig-Holstein cannot 
be protected until the Allied armies now in Western Germany are re- 
inforced by German divisions. Thus, if the situation should develop in 
such a way that Western Germany is not rearmed and integrated into the 
Atlantic Alliance, there is little chance of Britain obtaining from the 
Danes and Norwegians the facilities she needs to cover the present gap in 
her air and naval defences. 


This brings us back to the question of the terms on which we could 
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afford militarily to come to an understanding with the Soviet Union regard- 
ing Germany. Two points seem to be clear. On the one hand, the Soviet 
Union will hardly agree to German unification on terms which would allow 
a united Germany to belong to the Atlantic Alliance. On the other, the 
NATO Powers could not accept German unification on conditions which 
would mean the withdrawal of all occupation forces and the creation of a 
nominally neutral Germany, unless, as I have said, this were part of a 
general settlement. Strategically the Russians would lose little by having 
to withdraw from the Elbe to the Oder, but Western Europe would be 
dangerously exposed if the NATO forces had to be stationed west of the 
Rhine, while the Russians were still on the Oder. There, the Soviet Union 
would still have ample depth for defence and room for manoeuvre, but 
the NATO forces would have neither if they were confined in the Low 
Countries and the north-eastern corner of France. In these circumstances 
Western Europe would be most vulnerable and would be of little use asa 
strategic shield for Britain. From the point of view of air power, the 
advantages of such bilateral withdrawal would be equally in favour of the 
Russians. The additional range would not worry their bombers, but the 
reduction in depth, which the Allies would suffer, would be most serious 
for the defending fighters since it would mean the loss of advanced airfields, 
of early warning radar stations and of space and time in which to intercept. 

At first sight, therefore, it seems that militarily a divided Germany 
with the NATO forces established east of the Rhine offers Britain greater 
security than she would enjoy if Germany were united and neutral. But 
then the question arises whether it is politically feasible or desirable for 
Britain to oppose the unification of Germany. It seems to me that either 
Germany will be united peacefully by international agreement or else a 
divided Germany will drag the West into war with the Soviet Union in 
order to achieve unity. Yet if we must accept the reunification of Ger- 
many, we should do so only on terms which would offset the serious 
military disadvantages already mentioned, and the scope of such terms 
goes beyond Germany and beyond Europe. 

The first condition, I suggest, should be that Russia must withdraw 
not merely from Eastern Germany but also from Eastern Europe and that 
a clear limit must be placed on the degree of rearmament and military 
production permitted in the countries which are now Soviet satellites. In 
order to get this condition accepted Britain and the United States would 
probably have to agree to withdraw their forces from Western Europe, but 
this might be a price worth paying in order to force the Russians to 
withdraw from Central Europe into their own frontiers. 

Secondly, the Atlantic Powers should insist upon there being a settle- 
ment in the Far East and especially in Korea, Indo-China, arid Malaya. 
Quite apart from the general need to relieve international tension and 
reduce the burden of armaments, there is a particular connexion between 
the German problem and the present turbulent situation in South East 
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Asia. The Allied plan for the rearmament of Germany is the direct result 
of the need to provide twelve additional divisions for the defence of 
Western Europe, and the French objection to this plan stems from the fear 
that Germany will soon become militarily more powerful than France and 
will dominate the European Defence Community. But if there were a 
truce in Indo-China and France could bring home the six regular divisions 
which she now has there, the outlook would be entirely changed. Western 
Europe might be made secure with only a small German contribution— 
perhaps even with none at all—and in any case France would be so much 
stronger that she would have less reason to fear the rearmament of 
Germany, so long as this was controlled by NATO or by international 
agreement. Similar considerations would apply so far as Britain is con- 
cerned, if the guerrilla campaign against the Chinese Communists in Malaya 
could be brought to an end as part of a general settlement. 

Accordingly, I do not believe that we can afford at this stage to con- 
clude with the Soviet Union an agreement which provides for the establish- 
ment of a united and neutral Germany, unless we obtain simultaneous 
concessions which will ensure that Britain’s strategic situation in Europe 
is not weakened and that there is a relaxation in the strain of the cold war 
in Asia. The conditions I have suggested will not be palatable to the 
Russians, unless they are sincere in their peaceful protestations, but 
neither Britain nor her Allies could afford to accept anything less. 


It is against this uncertain background that we must now consider 
what Britain’s future military responsibilities are likely to be. If the 
present tension continues and if Germany remains divided, the British 
Army of the Rhine must be maintained at its current strength of four 
divisions and the Second Tactical Air Force must be built up to its planned 
strength of 1,000 aircraft. These commitments will impose an increasingly 
heavy financial burden on the British taxpayer as soon as the occupation 
forces cease to be a charge on the German economy. At least {100 million 
will then be added to the United Kingdom’s defence budget, but it is 
difficult to see how we can maintain either the deterrent to the Russians or 
the encouragement to our European Allies with forces weaker than those 
deployed in Germany today. At the same time Britain must bring her 
reserves to a greater degree of readiness, since her four finest divisions 
could be destroyed in a few days unless divisions of the Territorial Army 
could be quickly deployed on the Continent. At present the concentration 
of even one Territorial Army division in Europe ready to fight would 
probably take sixty days from the time it was mobilized. The solution to 
this problem might be found in having four Territorial Army divisions 
ready for quick mobilization each year, and in holding the heavy equip- 
ment for these divisions in depots on the Continent, so that we should have 
to move only the men and their personal arms. 

The next problem for Britain to decide in conditions of continued 
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tension is whether she should join the European Defence Community if its 
structure as planned at present were modified. This might be modified, for 
instance, in such a way that the European Army would be composed of 
independent national contingents. Even if this were done, however, I 
believe that Britain should not join the EDC, because in the long run a 
European Army could function effectively only if it were responsible to a 
European political authority. Indeed, one of the main reasons why the 
United States has fostered the EDC is the hope that it will accelerate the 
development of a European union, and Britain, because of her world-wide 
responsibilities to the Commonwealth and Empire, could not surrender her 
sovereignty to such a federal organization. If she were to do so, she would 
lose the position of leadership she now holds within the Commonwealth, 
for her loyalties would be divided, and she would not be so well placed as 
she is today to enlist the resources of the Commonwealth in Europe’s 
support and defence. 

Germany’s neighbours are rightly concerned about the possibility 
that a rearmed Germany may gain control of the EDC, but the presence 
of British and American forces in Europe is a safeguard against this, and 
that safeguard would not be any more effective if Britain’s contingent 
were formally incorporated in a European Army. On the contrary 
Britain’s ability to act as a counterweight to Germany would be weakened. 
So long as Britain is not a member of the EDC she could, if she wished, 
withdraw her forces from the Continent. In this respect she is in precisely 
the same position as the United States, and therefore she could exercise 
some restraint upon the United States, if the Americans should be inclined 
to withdraw. It is arguable, therefore, that Britain’s independence, and 
the potential restraint she could impose upon the United States, is of 
greater value to Europe than would be her active participation in the 
EDC. 


Finally, we need to consider what Britain’s obligations are likely to be 
if the international situation becomes less strained and if Germany should 
be united and neutral. This, of course, would involve the withdrawal of 
British forces from Germany, and perhaps from Western Europe also, as 
part of a bargain that Russia would withdraw from Eastern Europe. Even 
so it is unlikely that Britain would be able to make very substantial or 
immediate reductions in her military strength. She would still need to 
keep the four divisions of the Rhine Army and 1,000 aircraft of the Second 
Tactical Air Force in being—either in the British Isles or elsewhere—to 
provide a strategic reserve. She would need also to go on building up a 
powerful strategic air force, since this is the most effective deterrent to 
aggression in the present circumstances, and in order to do this she would 
have to make the RAF the dominant service with first claim on resources 
of manpower and equipment. The development of her air power and the 
re-creation of a strategic reserve would restore to Britain the flexibility 
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which she has employed so effectively in the past. This is a matter of 
supreme importance, for Britain is not merely concerned with the defence 
of Western Europe and the restoration of some measure of stability on the 
Continent ; she is also interested in helping to maintain a balance of power 
in the world and in using her influence and her resources to prevent the 
outbreak of a third world war. 

At the present time it seems that the conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union has become almost irreconcilable, since neither 
Power sees any hope of ultimate security except in the universal triumph 
of its own doctrines. This means that the Western Powers are in much 
the same situation as they were during the second world war, in that 
the United States are now inclined to demand from Russia what they 
demanded from Germany and Japan—unconditional surrender. If that 
is so, Britain’s role must surely be to see that this conflict is moderated 
and that there is some kind of settlement on a ‘live and let live’ basis, 
even though this may mean recognizing that some parts of the world will 
remain under Communist rule. 

Accordingly, although Britain can no longer apply her traditional 
balance of power policy, since she is an integral part of the counter- 
balancing alliance, she must still endeavour to maintain a high degree of 
independence within that alliance. She must be able to use her strategic 
position and her political authority in order to play a leading part in 
shaping the higher policy of the Atlantic Powers. If Britain is to do this, 
however, she should not become so deeply committed on the Continent— 
by joining the European Defence Community for instance—that she has 
no freedom of choice or action; nor should she leave exclusively to the 
United States the task of providing the strategic air power which makes 
effective what Sir Winston Churchill has called ‘the atomic deterrent’. It 
seems to me that Britain should so organize and deploy her forces that she 
can retain the strategic balance and flexibility which have been her great 
strength in the past. Britain is a world Power with responsibilities more 
extensive and diverse than those of either the United States or the Soviet 
Union, and she cannot afford to become preoccupied with the defence of 
one sector of what is a world-wide ‘battlefront’. In determining her mili- 
tary policy in relation to Europe, therefore, I believe that Britain must 
always bear in mind this wider conflict, and must strive to maintain both 
the strength and the independence that will enable her not only to deter 
her adversaries but also to restrain her allies. Britain cannot match the 
power of either of the great protagonists, but she has a greater responsi- 
bility than ever before for the maintenance of peace. 


Address at Chatham House 
14 July 1953 











BRITISH COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
WITH CHINA 


H. J. COLLAR 


bers of the Chinese Central People’s Government, they are desirous of 
maintaining trade relations with Britain ‘on a basis of equality and 
mutual benefit’. British trade with China was restricted at the beginning 
of the Korean war before the general United Nations agreement; oil and 
the other principal war materials were then excluded, and since 1951 the 
strict observance of the embargoes agreed upon by the United Nations has 
still further affected the trade. As a result any goods which could by the 
widest stretch of the imagination be regarded as being within the category 
of war materials could no longer be exported from Britain or Hong Kong 
to China. China has, nevertheless, continued to trade with us within the 
limits thereby imposed. The pattern of that trade, both in respect of the 
method of conducting it and the nature of the goods exchanged, quite 
apart from the effect of the embargoes, has altered considerably. The 
British trader is naturally concerned to estimate the degree of permanence 
that may be anticipated for this changed pattern in order that he may 
know to what extent and in what manner he should adjust himself to meet it. 
Another and wider issue is likely soon to be presented for consideration. 
The signature of the Korean armistice and the political conference that is 
to follow raise the hope that a basis of settlement may be reached which 
will remove the immediate causes of friction between the Western demo- 
cracies and the Communist bloc. I believe that it is the wish of the Central 
People’s Government to withdraw from Korea and to avoid any further 
adventures outside their present borders in order to be able to reduce their 
military expenditure, to concentrate on the consolidation of their political 
hold over the country, and to go ahead with its reconstruction and with 
a programme of industrialization. It is probable that the main reasons 
for China’s incursion into Korea were the protection of the power supplies 
on the Yalu River, which are vital to much of Manchurian industry, 
coupled with her ancient anxiety about the control of Korea by a. hos- 
tile Power. It will be remembered that China did not intervene until it 
appeared likely that North Korea would be overrun by the United Nations 
forces. She has successfully prevented this, and it must be assumed that 
she will not accept any final settlement which leaves North Korea in 
potentially hostile hands. The cost of this intervention has been great, 
both in terms of manpower, and particularly of material resources, and 


the continuation of this drain has proved quite incompatible with China’s 
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plans for reconstruction. Quite apart from the question of finance, it is 
believed that China finds that she cannot obtain all her needs from the 
Soviet bloc, which is itself engaged in an intensive drive to increase its 
industrial capacity. 

The conclusion of a peace settlement will presumably lead to the raising 
of embargoes, at least in all but finished materials of war, and then to a 
demand from China for the capital goods and the raw materials of recon- 
struction. It may well also be that loans or long-term credits may be re- 
quired for the financing of major projects. If these needs are freely met, and 
the present régime is able to maintain its hold over the country, the economic 
and ultimately the military potential of China will be vastly increased. 

If the foregoing surmises as to China’s present policy prove to be in- 
correct then the question will not arise, but if time proves them to be well 
founded then a decision will have to be taken at the highest levels as to the 
part which the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth are to play in the 
rebuilding and consolidation of China’s economy. There are many factors 
to be considered: the short- and long-term effects on Britain’s own eco- 
nomic position, the new political situation which will arise with the emer- 
gence of China as a real world Power, and, of particular concern, the side 


to which that Power will be leaning when her strength becomes a factor of 
major international importance. 


The relationships of the Western world with China during the past cen- 
tury have been such that we have inevitably acquired a mass of prejudices 
which must be closely examined if we are to view the present and assess 
the future without bias. At no time during that period has China had a 
government or an administration which has either commanded or merited 
our respect. Equally, our own dealings with China, born of her isolation 
and weakness, have been such as to produce a very unfavourable impres- 
sion on the Chinese mind of our intentions towards her. It is, therefore, 
important that we examine the pattern of the Western impact on China in 
order to try to see recent events in their proper perspective, and to gauge 
the probable trend of the future. 

Although in past centuries China received and made welcome numerous 
travellers and merchants from distant countries, we are concerned, for the 
purpose of this appraisal, with the more massive approach of traders from 
the West during the last century or so. These merchants, accustomed to 
the relatively free international commercial intercourse of their own area, 
were affronted by China’s policy of exclusion and used military force to 
compel a recognition of what they regarded as their right to trade. The 
history of the whole of this period is characterized by a series of armed in- 
cursions by Western countries in support of their mercantile interests, and 
by stubborn resistance, administrative rather than military, on the part 
of China. The Chinese Court completely failed to appreciate either the 
determination or the military strength of these invaders until a large part 
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of her administration and economy had fallen under foreign domination, 
and she had been forced to make important territorial concessions. 


The following brief summary of events will illustrate the general pat- 
tern of the Western impact on China: 


1516. The Portuguese, with naval support, set up trading establishments in 
Canton and at various other ports on the South China coast. After massacres 
had taken place they were forced to evacuate all their trading posts and were 
allowed to lease Macao (1557). 

1715. The East India Trading Company established a factory in Canton. 

1757. Arenewed attempt by the Company to open a trading post in Ningpo 
failed and an Imperial edict was issued restricting all trade to Canton. 

1834. The Charter of the East India Company expired and the British 
Government took over the direction of trade for China. Napier and Elliot both 
tried and failed to extend the sphere of trading operations. 

1840. The first opium war with Britain. Tinghai, Hangchow, and Tientsin 
were blockaded. Peking agreed to treat but failed to implement the agreement 
which included the cession of Hong Kong. 

1842. The treaty of Nanking followed the occupation by British forces of 
Amoy, Chinhai, Ningpo, Chapu, Woosung, Shanghai and Chinkiang, culminating 
in a threat to Nanking. This treaty confirmed the cession of Hong Kong and 
opened Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai to foreign trade, agreed 
to an amendment of customs tariffs and the payment of an indemnity. A supple- 
mentary treaty in 1843 fixed tariffs and agreed that criminal cases against 
British nationals should be dealt with by their own authorities. This marked the 
beginning of a new form of extraterritoriality. 

1844. The Treaty of Wanghsia with the United States, followed by the 
Treaty of Whampoa with France, extended extraterritorial rights to include 
civil cases. 

1857. Following on the Taiping rebellion, British forces captured Canton, 
which had not been opened to trade as had been provided by the treaty of 1842. 
The forts at Taku guarding Tientsin had to be captured before Peking would 
negotiate the treaty of Tientsin. 

1858. The Treaties of Tientsin with Britain and France opened further treaty 
ports in Newchwang, Tangchow (Chefoo), Hankow, Kiukiang, Chinkiang, Tai- 
yuanfu, Tamsui, Kiungchow, Swatow, and Nanking, gave freedom to British 
shipping to operate in the Yangtze and for British traders to move freely about 
the country; agreed to the residence of British Ministers at Peking and to a 
further revision of tariffs. 

Again the treaty was not implemented and British and French forces occu- 
pied Peking. 

1860. The 1858 treaty was ratified and additional terms were added in the 
cession of Kowloon and the opening of Tientsin as a treaty port. The correspond- 
ing French treaty gave their missionaries the right to reside and to own proper- 
ties in the interior, which proved a fruitful source of trouble in later years. Since 
most of the earlier treaties contained most-favoured-nation clauses, these rights 
were not limited to the French. 

1867. France occupied Cochin China. 

1876. The Chefoo convention followed the murder of a British official in 
Yunnan. Ichang, Wuhu, Wenchow, and Pakhoi became treaty ports. 

1882. China opened Korea to world trade in order to forestall the ambitions 
in this area of Russia and Japan. 

1885. Tongking was abandoned to France. 

1890. Chungking became a treaty port. 

1894-5. Japan, on the pretext of settling internal disorders, occupied Korea, 
Port Arthur, Dairen, and Wei-hai-wei. 
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1895. The treaty of Shimonoseki terminating the war with Japan declared 
the independence of Korea and ceded to Japan the Liaotung Peninsula, For- 
mosa, and the Pescadores. Shasi, Soochow, and Hangchow became treaty ports. 
Pressure from Russia, France, and Germany compelled Japan to abandon her 
claim to the Liaotung Peninsula, but as recompense for her efforts Russia ob- 
tained the right to carry the Siberian Railway across Manchuria to Vladivostok, 
with a branch line through Mukden to Port Arthur. 

1898. Following the murder of two missionaries, Germany obtained a ninety- 
nine-year lease of Tsingtao. To match this Russia demanded and obtained a 
lease of Port Arthur, and Great Britain, in order to protect her standing in the 
north in the face of these developments, obtained a lease of Wei-hai-wei. 

1900. The Boxer Rebellion. The ensuing peace treaty provided for the 
stationing of foreign guards at the Legation in Peking, and at various other 
points. A large indemnity was demanded. A change of outlook was evident in 
the clause by which it was agreed among the foreign signatories that there should 
be no further territorial encroachments on China. It was the disregard of this 
undertaking by Russia which brought about the Russo-Japanese war, and con- 
firmed Japan’s hold on the Liaotung Peninsula, and ultimately on all Manchuria. 
This Japanese success showed China that the Western nations were not invin- 
cible, and this coupled with the lessons of the Boxer Rebellion brought about 
the first real attempt at reform of the administrative and military machines. 

This brief recital of events will show how long it took China to appre- 

ciate the real strength of the Western nations, to agree to treat with them 
as equals, and in particular to modernize her administration. China was 
assured of her own self-sufficiency, distrusted the motives of those who 
sought to trade with her, was perhaps fearful of the changes which their 
free admission might bring, and saw no reason to accept the Western emis- 
saries other than as vassals recognizing the supreme authority of the Em- 
peror. It was probably this fear of the consequences which, in the early 
days, limited trading to Canton, the farthest port from Peking, and for- 
bade any contact between Western traders and Chinese other than through 
the Co-hongs appointed for the purpose. In the beginning, this trade was 
largely one way, being confined to the purchase by the West of such Chinese 
luxury products as silks, porcelains, and teas. To provide the means of 
paying for these goods, Western traders began to import opium, for which 
a demand already existed. Although Peking made many efforts to stop 
its importation, the ordinary Chinese seem to have seen little harm in the 
trade and the veniality of the Chinese officials, who were ordered to prevent 
it, was such that the trade continued long after Western nations them- 
selves took steps to bring it under control. With the increasing industrial- 
ization of the West, there were many cheap consumer goods to import in 
its place, and China became alarmed at the growing outflow of silver re- 
quired to balance this trade. This influx of Western goods also had its 
effect on local handicraft workers and the resultant loss of employment 
added to the growth of anti-foreign feeling. The efforts of missionaries 
made themselves felt in the introduction of new ideas, but because of the 
privileged position which they occupied, they became all too often the focal 
points of popular resentment. 


Whilst the Court remained stubbornly intransigent, there were many 
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among the Chinese who attributed the success of the West to an inherent 
weakness in their own system of government, and per contra, studied and 
sought ultimately to copy Western administrative methods. Little real 
progress resulted from the attempts at modernization by the time that the 
death of the Empress Dowager in 1908 saw the virtual end of the Ching 
Dynasty. 

By this time foreign influence over the conduct of affairs in China had 
reached unparalleled proportions. The many thousands of foreigners who 
resided and traded in China were under the protection of extraterritorial 
laws. There were some thirty places designated as treaty ports, in many 
of which there were concessions under foreign control. The Westerners had 
attained a position which enabled them to monopolize in large measure the 
import and export trade of the country. The major industrial develop- 
ments were directly inspired and in most cases controlled by them. They 
operated mines, financed the building of most of the railways, and operated 
many of them. They had the major share of coastwise and riverine ship- 
ping. On the administrative side they staffed and controlled the Customs 
and dictated tariff rates. They controlled and occupied senior positions in 
the Posts and Telegraphs, and in that other important source of revenue, 
the Salt Gabelle. Whilst there is no question as to the benefits which this 
control brought to China, it is equally understandable that lasting resent- 
ment should be provoked and that it should be the aim of whatever govern- 
ment held sway in China to try to recover their lost authority. 

From the beginning of the Chinese revolution in 1911, through all the 
vicissitudes of the wars of the Tuchuns, the rise of the Kuomintang under 
Chiang Kai-shek, the rape of the Northern Provinces by Japan, and the 
world war which followed, more attention has been paid to the recovery of 
these lost rights and territories than to the building of a firm foundation 
of government. This policy has always had popular appeal and has fre- 
quently served as a useful screen for less praiseworthy objectives. 

To seek for the reasons for the Chinese attitude towards the Western 
efforts to compel her to open her frontiers to their trade, some examination 
of the Chinese mentality and administrative methods must be made. For 
many centuries the Chinese have called their country the Central Kingdom. 
At the height of their powers their rulers controlled the whole of that terri- 
tory which is the China proper of today, and in addition either held 
suzerainty over, or received nominal tribute from, the surrounding terri- 
tories of Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, Annam, Cam- 
bodia, Burma, and even Nepal. The Chinese thus regarded their country 
as the centre of the world, and other peoples as barbarians of a lower order 
of civilization. Their own culture was of such a high standard that they 
could not bring themselves to believe that any one from the outside world 
could have anything to contribute to it. This had indeed, for a long period, 
been very largely true, but it was no longer the case by the time that the 
West arrived in its search for wider markets for its goods. For this China's 
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geographical isolation was only partly responsible; the root cause lay in 
her system of government. This took the form of an autocracy headed by 
the Emperor. The provinces were placed under governors appointed 
directly by Peking, as were all officials of the administration. Below the 
governors were prefects in charge of counties, and on the next level the 
magistrates who looked after local administration, advised constantly by 
councils of village elders. The administrators themselves were all selected 
by competitive examinations, which were open to everybody irrespective 
of rank or financial circumstances. The syllabus of these examinations was 
confined almost exclusively to a knowledge of the Chinese classics, particu- 
larly the Confucian teachings, and ‘modern’ subjects, such as mathematics 
and the sciences, found no place therein. The effect of this system was that 
it produced officials with a high moral code, and with a strong sense of the 
rightness of their own mode of life derived from an inevitable absorption 
of the ethical content of their studies. Lapses from this high standard were 
always held in check so long as there was a strong central authority. The 
essence of Confucian teaching was that rule should not be by force, but by 
example. A virtuous man would influence all those with whom he came in 
contact to live likewise. In pursuance of this doctrine Confucius urged the 
virtues of loyalty to superiors, to the family, and to those with whom one 
worked. The throne, realizing the value of these teachings to their system 
of government, adopted them as the basis for the educational and examina- 
tion system and built up those aspects best calculated to perpetuate sub- 
servience to the ruling power. Particular emphasis was laid on loyalty to 
the emperor, and alongside this there grew up an exaggerated respect and 
reverence for ancestors, and for all that they stood for. This latter in 
particular was a potent factor inhibiting the march of progress and the 
acceptance of new ideas. 

In the seventeenth century the throne fell under the domination of the 
Manchus who set up the Ching Dynasty. They realized that they were 
better versed in the arts of war than of government, and had the good sense 
to maintain the experienced Chinese administrative machine. They placed 
their Manchu armies at strategic points throughout the country, but this 
practice, whilst maintaining order in the military sense, led to an overlap- 
ping of authority with the civil governors, and was a fruitful source of 
trouble when there was any weakening of the central authority. The sys- 
tem worked well for long periods under strong emperors, but its inherent 
weaknesses became evident when the Court became corrupt. 

The dynasty was headed by strong personalities during its first two 
centuries and China was able to confine the Western traders to the narrow 
limits of Canton and Macao. Thereafter the rulers were of varying quality 
and none of those who saw the need for reform were long enough on the 
throne to put appropriate measures into effect. The misrule of this period 
provided much misery and resulted in two major uprisings. The first, the 
Taiping rebellion, was a religious upheaval which developed into an at- 
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tempt to dethrone the Manchus. The Boxer Rebellion was a direct revolt 
against the Manchu Court for their misrule, and for their failure to offer 
effective resistance to the demands of the foreigners. It was not difficult to 
divert it into anti-foreign channels, and its interest for the purpose of this 
article is that it was symptomatic of the degree of popular feeling against 
foreigners in general. 

The first revolution with the specific aim of overthrowing the dynasty 
and of setting up a democratic republican form of government based on 
popular representation, took place in 1911. Shortly thereafter the last 
Manchu emperor, Hsuan Tung, abdicated. The revolution was betrayed 
by Yuan Shih-kai the provisional president who had been elected with the 
support of Sun Yat-sen in the hope of achieving unity, and no real progress 
in reform was made until after the first world war. This saw the first break 
in Western influence with the elimination of Germany and Austria from 
their privileged position on the China scene. In 1919 the new régime in 
Russia voluntarily abandoned extraterritorial rights and later, capitalizing 
on the favourable position so achieved, was invited to help the infant Kuo- 
mintang to organize on Soviet lines. Soviet and German experts also 
helped to establish a new system of military training at Whampoa. This 
paved the way for the successful northward march of the revolutionary 
armies, which started in 1926. In the course of this the British concessions 
in Hankow and Kiukiang were overrun and later retroceded. It was at this 
stage that Chiang Kai-shek, becoming fearful of the growing strength of 
the Left-wing elements, broke with his Soviet advisers, purged many of the 
Kuomintang’s Communist adherents and threw in his lot with the Shang- 
hai bankers and industrialists. From then on he waged unceasing war on 
the relics of the Communist forces. He did little if anything to ease the 
growing burden of the peasants, or to attract the intellectuals, and it is 
fundamentally to this that his downfall must be attributed. Even after 
the loss of Manchuria and the setting up of a puppet government in Hopei, 
Chiang Kai-shek persisted in his attacks on the Communists and it required 
the Sian incident and the approach of renewed Japanese aggression to 
make him consider a temporary accommodation with the Communists. 


Despite the constant internal disorders of the first decade of the revolu- 
tion, there had been a great growth of the Western trading machine. 
Working from their secure havens in the treaty ports, protected often by 
a show of military force, the foreigners had established a nation-wide 
system of agencies through which to market the new products of their own 
growing industries. In the treaty ports themselves the commercial facili- 
ties of banking, insurance, and shipping flourished in a manner which 
would have been quite impossible without this protection. All this was of 
inestimable material benefit to a China torn by internal dissension, and it 
was equally of great educational value. The concessions formed a refuge 
for an entirely disproportionate amount of the wealth of the country, 
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arising both from the trading which was centred therein and by the trans- 
fer of funds from the disturbed interior for purposes of security. Conse- 
quently, not only was there a strong political urge to recover control of the 
concessions, but they also became extremely attractive financial plums. 
The emergence of the Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek as a strong 
ruling body by the early nineteen-thirties led to a progressive relinquish- 
ment of foreign control over the Customs, Posts, etc., and also to a con- 
traction of the Western up-country trading machine as its functions were 
taken over by Chinese merchants. 

The second world war brought about the abandonment of all conces- 
sions and of extraterritorial privileges. Thereafter business became pro- 
gressively more difficult for the Western merchant. The Chinese Govern- 
ment set up monopolistic organs in various branches of the export trade; 
they restricted the activities of banks, insurance companies, and foreign- 
owned coastwise shipping. Large importing and distributing organs were 
set up, the principal shareholders of which were members of the Chiang 
Kai-shek family group; they took over the formerly Japanese-owned textile 
industry, and operated it in competition with the foreign-owned mills. The 
first year of post-war trade produced a very large adverse balance through 
the importation of vast quantities of luxury goods. Strict import and ex- 
port control regulations were imposed to rectify this position and they were 
manipulated to the disadvantage of the Western trader. 

In the immediate post-war period a number of attempts were made to 
reconcile the Kuomintang and the Communists, all of which failed and 
open warfare finally developed. The United States, confronted with the 
dilemma of whether to support the Kuomintang or to leave it to its own 
devices which would, as is now seen, have been the wisest policy, decided 
to give it massive support against the Communists. At the same time 
UNRRA poured in supplies to help to rehabilitate the country and to re- 
lieve the distress of the peasantry. These were shockingly squandered by 
the Kuomintang, and much of it went to line the pockets of the members 
and hangers-on of the ruling clique. As the war against the Communists 
progressed, the secret police of the Kuomintang adopted increasingly 
drastic measures of repression against all those suspected of Left-wing 
sympathies, university professors, teachers, and students being a special 
target. The value of local currency fell with bewildering speed in spite of 
schemes of reform, and when the merchant and monied classes tried to ‘get 
from under’ the measures taken to control this flight of currency produced 
a further reign of terror. 

The Kuomintang thus finally lost the support of every section of the 
community and when added to this, reports were received from the north 
of the exemplary behaviour of Communist troops and of the honesty of 
their officials, the country almost willingly went over to the Communist 
forces, who thus achieved an easy victory. Even the foreign merchant was, 
in the main, glad to see the end of the misrule of the Kuomintang, feeling 
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with the Chinese people that conditions under the Communists could not 
well be worse, and might be better. 

In the event the Central People’s Government continued the process of 
elimination of foreign interests in China. It has not been so much that their 
measures have been specifically anti-foreign, as that their attitude towards 
privately owned business as a whole has produced conditions which, whilst 
being barely tolerable to the Chinese capitalist, are quite impossible for 
foreign business. As part of their programme for the stabilization of cur- 
rency they embarked on the Victory Bond campaign, a system of forced 
contributions which transferred much of the wealth of the country, with 
special emphasis on foreign currency holdings, from private to government 
hands. To prevent evasion it was ordered that without government per- 
mission no business could close, no member of management could resign or 
leave, and no employee could be dismissed, and this regulation still holds. 
There was a further campaign of a similar nature in the San-fan and Wu- 
fan (the three-anti and five-anti) movement during the first half of 1952, 
which was designed partly to stamp out signs of corruption in the greatly 
enlarged administrative machine, and partly to bring to heel the mer- 
cantile classes who had begun to revert to normal practices. Although both 
of these campaigns were concluded with statements that there is room for 
the capitalist in the Communist economy, it was clearly implied that this 
would only be subject to their strict subservience to the régime, and there 
is no doubt that this implication is fully appreciated. 

Under these conditions foreign interests have found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to operate. Not only have the restrictive measures operated against 
them, but they have been faced with the competition of government 
operated or controlled enterprises. The Central People’s Government have 
established a virtual monopoly over all major exports. Chinese-owned in- 
dustry has been so stripped of capital by the two measures just referred to 
that they are able to operate only with the assistance of government loans, 
and they also have to rely largely on government orders to keep their fac- 
tories operating. Large distributing organizations have been set up, and 
this, coupled with an import licensing system, makes the government the 
principal buyer of imported goods. 

Western merchants, therefore, transferred the control of their activities 
to Hong Kong and sought to reduce their commitments on the mainland. 
Formal notes were submitted to the Central People’s Government in April 
and May 1952, outlining the difficulties with which foreign firms were faced, 
following the second of which the majority of them made application to 
close down. Their main problems have been the difficulty of carrying out 
normal rotation of foreign staffs, the practice of holding senior staffs person- 
ally responsible for any claims against the company, and the inability to 
reduce Chinese staffs to a size commensurate with the reduced volume of 
trade which is still resulting in heavy losses. Despite an outwardly re- 
assuring reply to the second note, progress towards closure has been made 
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only under two main headings. The first, those companies, such as the oil 
companies and the public utilities, whose assets have been requisitioned, 
and secondly, those which have agreed to hand over their assets in China 
against their liabilities. 

It is difficult to understand why the foreign concerns in China have not 
been completely eliminated as they have been in all other Communist bloc 
countries, and I think that some reason must be sought for this other than 
the superficially obvious one of exercising a financial squeeze. I think that 
the Central People’s Government have not yet made up their mind that 
they can completely dispense with our China organizations if they are to 
continue to trade with us. It is noteworthy that during 1951, whilst an 
insignificant amount of trade was done through our China offices, some busi- 
ness was still being booked through Hong Kong where the Central People’s 
Government had set up branches of their own trading departments. They 
later went further afield with the establishment of an office in East Berlin, 
and the making of contacts with a wide circle of European merchants, 
most of whom were not experienced in the China trade. This appeared to 
be part of a deliberate attempt to by-pass Hong Kong, which continued to 
hold substantial stocks of the goods which China was buying elsewhere. 
Towards the end of 1952 there was a renewal of trade with Hong Kong, and 
some slackening of their activities elsewhere, although this was not accom- 
panied by any change in attitude towards our China offices. 


The past thirty years have thus seen a progressive process of the eli- 
mination of the Western trader as an inevitable reaction from the quite 
exceptional position which he formerly held in China. This policy has been 
continued under the Communist administration, and I think that it must 
be recognized that it must have formed an integral part of the policy of 
whatever party was in power. Equally, I think that we must recognize 
that no change in régime in the foreseeable future will reverse to any im- 
portant extent any of the gains that have been made at our expense. There 
are, perhaps, grounds for hope that we have touched the nadir of this 
movement and that there may now be a small swing back in our favour. 

It has been noteworthy that Hong Kong, now our main trading outpost 
in the Far East, has come under relatively little attack from the Central 
People’s Government, although they have been in a position to make 
trouble for it in many ways without anything so crude as direct military 
action. The fact that Hong Kong has been remarkably free from labour 
unrest is, I think, indicative of a definite policy of restraint on the part of 
the Central People’s Government, especially as Hong Kong has continued 
a firm policy of deportation of undesirables to the mainland. Hong Kong 
has undoubtedly been of considerable value to the civilian economy of 
China as a source of supplies and services, and of contact with the outside 
world during the period of embargoes, and it might be reasoned that when 
they are lifted this particular value will be lost. I am myself, however, 
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inclined to believe that when China attempts to return to a peace economy 
the cheap and efficient commercial services provided by Hong Kong may 
prove more rather than less attractive. China’s efforts at making direct 
contacts have, I think, already shown her that this concatenation of ser- 
vices at her door is unique and indispensable. There have already been a 
number of instances which illustrate that the Central People’s Government 
are prepared to adjust their political theories to practical needs, and I be- 
lieve that their attitude towards Hong Kong will be decided in this light. 

The indications are that the present régime is firmly in the saddle and 
is likely to remain so for the foreseeable future. Control of major imports 
and exports is likely to remain in government hands, but whilst there will 
continue to be a fair measure of direct placement of business in overseas 
markets, a substantial balance will be done through the established chan- 
nels so long as this policy continues to show good returns and greater con- 
venience. The ability of the established channels to offer better financial 
terms is likely also to work in their favour. There will for a time be a not 
inconsiderable amount of business in minor items, which will continue to be 
handled through private channels. It is not yet possible to see whether 
there will be a continuing organization of the foreign merchants on the 
mainland, but if there is it is likely to be limited to the representatives of 
manufacturers, and of those specially experienced in the handling of major 
exports, and to technical experts. 

China’s needs in her programme of rehabilitation will be for the simpler 
forms of consumer goods to stimulate agricultural production. She will 
also seek to reach self-sufficiency in the production of such goods, and will 
probably concentrate initially on the building up of this side of her industry. 
Heavy industry is likely to come later with early attention probably being 
paid to the manufacture of chemicals for agricultural use. Pharmaceuticals 
are also likely to stand high on the list, both for imports and manufacture. 

I should perhaps conclude with a brief reference to the future of the 
relationship between China and Russia. They are in alliance today, be- 
cause the matters in which they have parallel interests greatly outweigh 
the points of conflict, and each needs the support of the other. There is no 
indication that Russia has made the mistake of attempting to dictate to 
China, and there are, in fact, grounds for belief that it may have been 
China’s insistence that has brought about the recent change of front. 
Although both countries are professedly Communist, there are already 
marked divergences in their doctrines and practices. Just as Stalin was 
powerful enough to modify the tenets of Marxism to conform to his own 
ideas, so now Mao Tse-tung has been able to propound his own doctrine of 
the New Democracy as being more suited to China’s needs. It is on this 
phrase ‘more suited to China’s needs’ that our hopes for the future may not 
unreasonably be based. 


July 1953 














CONFIDENCE AND CONVERTIBILITY 


R. G. HAWTREY 


ONVERTIBILITY of the pound sterling has been tried once 

since the end of the war, and it then broke down after a six weeks’ 

trial. Its breakdown has been felt ever since as a warning. Quite 
right; due caution in such a matter is highly desirable. But the breakdown 
was an experience by which we can learn wisdom. Against what was it 
a warning? 

Convertibility in effect permitted foreign holders of sterling to exchange 
it into dollars. The breakdown occurred because holders preferred dollars 
to sterling and exercised their preference on such a scale as to threaten 
to exhaust the British reserves of dollars and gold. If we are to learn from 
this experience we must discover why dollars were preferred to pounds, 
to what extent the grounds of that preference still exist, and what measures 
would be required to guard against convertibility resulting once again 
in an unmanageable demand for dollars: in short, how is confidence in 
the pound to be restored? 

The experiment of 1947 in convertibility was imposed on Great 
Britain by the Loan Agreement of 6 December 1945 with the United 
States. The Agreement received the approval of Congress on 15 July 
1946, and the undertaking to ‘impose no restrictions on payments and 
transfers for current transactions’ took effect twelve months later. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL AND CURRENT TRANSACTIONS 


The undertaking was something of a paradox, for the British Ex- 
change Control evolved during the war, and continued thereafter by 
permanent legislation, was not intended to affect current transactions at 
all, but only capital transactions. Imports it is true, were subject to 
licence, but the licensing system was independent of the Exchange 
Control, and the Loan Agreement did not touch it. The Agreement 
forbade restrictions on payments for current transactions, not on the trans- 
actions themselves. Under the Exchange Control payment for permitted 
imports was automatically permitted. Travellers’ expenditure abroad 
was restricted through limitation of the amount of foreign exchange they 
could draw, but even in their case the restriction was on the spending not 
on the payment. 

What then did convertibility mean? How did it have any effect at all? 
The explanation is to be found in the restrictions which had been intro- 
duced to prevent evasion of the control of capital transactions. 

The primary purpose of exchange control as instituted during the war 
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had been to concentrate the country’s foreign exchange resources in the 
hands of the government, in order to provide the means of payment for 
supplies from abroad. Those holding or receiving any foreign money 
were required to hand it over to the government in exchange for the 
equivalent in sterling at official rates of exchange. But it was not every 
kind of foreign money that would be useful as an international medium 
of payment. So foreign currencies were classified as ‘hard’ and ‘soft’, and 
only the hard, among which the American dollar was pre-eminent, were 
required to be handed over. 

The most important source of the acquisition of foreign money was of 
course the British export trade. If exporters receiving foreign money were 
not effectively supervised, the obligation to hand over hard currencies 
might be evaded wholesale. But here there was a difficulty. Such was the 
position of the pound as an international currency that the exports and 
imports of the sterling area were both usually priced and paid for in 
sterling. It was undesirable to interfere with that practice. The British 
exporter who received payment in sterling could not be required to hand 
over foreign money. But substantially the same result could be obtained 
if he had to show that the sterling he received had been the proceeds of 
sale of imported goods. For this sterling would presumably have been 
destined to be turned into the money of the seller’s country, and would 
thus be potentially foreign money. 

But would not any foreign-held sterling be destined to be exchanged 
for foreign money unless used to make payments to the sterling area? 
Would it not be enough for every British exporter to show that he had 
received payment in foreign-held sterling? It would have been, but for 
the vital distinction between hard and soft currencies. The sterling held 
by the people of a hard currency country was potentially hard currency, 
and that held by the people of a soft currency country was potentially soft 
currency. Exporters selling to the former could not be allowed to accept 
sterling held by the latter in payment. 

Agreements were entered into with one country after another requiring 
the proceeds of exports from each to the sterling area to be paid in sterling 
into ‘special accounts’, from which its imports from the sterling area 
would be paid for. The sterling thus segregated in a country’s special 
accounts would be the equivalent of its own currency, and the distinction 
between the equivalents of hard and soft currency would be preserved. 

The special account system effectively prevented illicit accumulations 
of foreign money by British and sterling area exporters, but it accom- 
plished its purpose by imposing restrictions on payments for current 
transactions. The sterling acquired by any country in its trade with the 
sterling area was so tied up in the special accounts that it could only be 
uséd for that country’s purchases from the sterling area. And it was against 


these restrictions that the American Loan Agreement of 6 December was 
directed. 
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Withdrawal of the restrictions meant that the sterling acquired by any 
country in payment for its exports to the sterling area could be used to 
pay for imports from the sterling area into any other country. It could 
therefore be sold for dollars to traders in the dollar area, who could use it 
to pay for their sterling imports, and the British monetary reserves would 
be deprived of so much of the dollars earned by exports from the sterling 
area. 

But after all that would only happen if the sellers of sterling preferred 
dollars to pounds. In 1947 there was a rush to convert sterling into dollars, 
so that convertibility broke down and was withdrawn after six weeks. 
The world has come to take for granted the superiority of the American 
dollar to any other currency. But this superiority of the dollar is not in- 
herent in the order of nature. It is the result of circumstances. What was 
it in the circumstances of 1947 that caused a general preference of dollars 
to pounds? 


PRICE CONTROLS AND OVER-EMPLOYMENT 


During the war both Great Britain and the United States were troubled 
with an inflationary creation of money, and both resorted to controls to 
limit the effects of an excess of money on prices. Price controls, if effec- 
tively enforced, do prevent a monetary expansion. But they do not pre- 
vent the pressure of demand to which an excess supply of money gives 
tise. The pressure of demand is felt in the shape of orders to producers, 
and if when production reaches capacity, a rise of prices is prevented, a 
state of over-employment of industry results. Producers are over- 
burdened with more orders than they can execute in a reasonable time, and 
there are long delays in the delivery of goods ordered. 

In 1946 the United States abandoned price controls, and in the course 
of two years American prices rose 50 per cent. Traders were enabled to 
defend their stocks by raising prices; their sales could be kept within 
bounds, and the orders they gave to producers correspondingly moderated. 

In Great Britain on the other hand price controls continued, and 
British exporters were still afflicted by over-employment, and congestion 
of orders, and involved in delay in deliveries. Sterling was therefore at a 
heavy disadvantage in comparison with dollars in that the goods which it 
could purchase, even though no less attractive in quality and price, could 
not be had promptly. 

The rush from sterling to dollars occurred in July 1947 because people 
who acquired sterling did not want to be kept waiting for the goods which 
they urgently needed, and they could procure them for dollars from 
American producers with little or no delay. 

The purpose of exchange control had been to concentrate all the foreign 
money accruing to Great Britain in the hands of the government. The 
special account system was devised to prevent British exporters accumu- 
lating foreign money in contravention of that purpose. But it had the 
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further consequence of causing accumulations of foreign-held sterling, 
which could only be used in payments from the country of the holder to 
the sterling area. The accumulations which had actually been formed up to 
15 July 1947 were expressly excluded from convertibility, but they could 
still be used for current payments to the sterling area. Agreements had 
been arrived at with some countries to limit drawings upon the sterling 
balances accumulated during the war, but these agreements were confined 
to countries in the sterling area,? 

So long as an exporter from the sterling area was required either to 
surrender the proceeds of exports in foreign currency, or to show that he 
had received payment in sterling, evasion of the Exchange Control 
through the accumulation of hard currencies by exporters was effectively 
guarded against. The trouble in 1947 did not lie in that kind of evasion. 
Nor was there that distrust of the currency which is caused by the prospect 
of an inflationary rise of prices, and which is so often the occasion of con- 
trols designed to prevent transfers of capital into foreign currencies. In 
fact in 1947 it was American prices that were rising ; so far as British prices 
were rising it was because the British price controls had to be adapted 
to a movement in sympathy with the American rise. If there were appre- 
hensions of a future loss of purchasing power they were more appropriate 
to the dollar than to the pound. 


EXCESS SPENDING 


Yet it was the pound that was discredited. It was discredited rather 
by its present weakness than by apprehensions about its future. The 
weakness of the pound was due to the pressure on British producers of an 
excessive demand. In other words there was too much spending of sterling. 
Spending here includes capital outlay as well as consumption. Excess 
spending means spending in excess of income and, therefore, in excess of 
production. Spending in excess of production can only be fed either from 
stocks of goods or from excess imports. When production reaches capacity, 
so that excess sales of goods from stock can no longer be replaced from new 
production, the whole stress of excess spending falls on imports, and an 
adverse balance of payments results. And in 1947 it was of course on 
account of an adverse balance of payments, which was rapidly exhausting 
the resources of the American and Canadian loans, that convertibility 
was hastily abandoned. 

But the adverse balance was a symptom. The underlying malady 
was the excess spending. Public policy undoubtedly demanded some 
spending in excess of current income. The exiguous savings that could be 
realized at that time from current income, even under conditions of 
extreme austerity, would provide resources for reconstruction and re- 
equipment only at an undesirably slow rate of progress. It was the pur- 
pose of the American and Canadian loans to provide additional resources 

1 Egypt and Palestine subsequently left the sterling area, 
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for this necessary capital outlay. The loans, so far as they went, relieved 
the pressure on British producers by providing supplies from overseas. 
Had spending been kept within the limit they allowed, any pressure in 
excess of normal would have been altogether eliminated. 

Why did spending exceed the limit? A first answer may be that there 
was urgent need to make good arrears of spending which had accumulated 
during the war, arrears of upkeep, renewals, improvements and extensions 
of plant and property, and depletion of traders’ and consumers’ stocks of 
goods. But that is only a partial answer. To spend, people need money; 
to spend in excess of income, they need a free balance of money. A man 
with capital resources can procure the cash he needs by borrowing from a 
bank. In 1947 the people who felt the urge to spend were for the most part 
just those who had accumulated unspent money or readily realizable 
government securities during the war. 

That was the inevitable consequence of the policy of suppressing 
inflation by price control. Controls were employed not only to prevent 
prices from rising, but to restrict supplies to home markets, partly by 
direct rationing, partly by the priority insisted on for supplies for the war 
effort. In these ways the quantity of goods available for spending was 
restricted, while the price controls limited the money that could be spent 
on a given quantity. The arrears of spending were thus associated with a 
superfluity of money—a highly combustible mixture. 

One method of checking excess spending is by taxation. The Budget 
of 1947-8 provided for a surplus of £269 million (and realized a surplus 
of £635 million). But taxation had reached a level at which it encroached 
seriously on saving, and the surplus contributed little to offset the pre- 
vailing tendency to spend in excess of income. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE POUND 


The superfluity of money was an essential condition of the excess 
spending, and the excess spending, combined with the control of prices, 
was responsible for the over-employment of industry and the delays in 
deliveries—in other words for the weakness of sterling. When a govern- 
ment are resorting to inflationary finance, and are palpably relying on the 
creation of more and more fresh money to pay their way, loss of confidence 
in the money naturally results. Prices rise, and it becomes clear to every- 
one that money is losing value because there is too much of it. It does not 
take an economist or a monetary expert to see that so long as the govern- 
ment go on creating money for their current expenditure the progressive 
loss of value will continue. 

A control of prices is intended to preserve confidence by ostensibly 
maintaining the purchasing power of the money unit. But when prices 
are fixed too low relatively to demand, the result is to exhaust stocks. 


When goods are not to be had for money at all, there is, for the time, an 
ec 
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even greater deterioration of purchasing power than when they can only 
be had at increased prices, and loss of confidence in the money occurs in 
the former case as well as in the latter. 

In 1947 the British Government were no longer paying their way by 
inflationary creations of money, but their past creations had not been 
assimilated. The purchasing power of sterling in terms of goods promptly 
delivered was found wanting, and confidence in the pound was impaired, 
The government attempted to enforce austerity by a continuance of war- 
time controls. Rationing was but little relaxed. Capital outlay was subject 
to licensing. And for war-time priorities an export drive was substituted, 
Manufacturers were required, as a condition of the allocation of imported 
materials, to export a prescribed proportion of their output. But under 
peace conditions these measures could not be rigorous enough or compre- 
hensive enough to hold the pressure of demand in check. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1947 


If we are to learn by the experience of 1947, we must take account of the 
changes which have since occurred. Some of these have had an important 
bearing on the problem of convertibility, with, on the whole, a favourable 
tendency. 

The volume of money has not been reduced. It has indeed actually 
increased since 1947. But it is no longer in the same degree excessive, if 
excessive at all. For the flow of money, as measured by the national 
income, has increased in a far greater proportion than the stock of money. 
That is so, because wages and prices have been rising, or, in other words, 
the pound has been losing in purchasing power. Since 1946 the national 
income has increased by 65 per cent, while the stock of money (currency 
plus bank deposits) has increased by only Io per cent. 

In 1947 the investment market was very favourable to the sale of 
government securities. Not that there was direct support of prices by 
government purchases, but the amount of capital outlay was restricted by 
licensing and other controls, so that the demands upon the market for new 
capital were limited. The prices of government securities were kept up. 
They could be sold without capital loss, and the holders could treat them 
as equivalent to cash and were so much the more ready to spend. 

The licensing system has not been abandoned, but it has been relaxed, 
and at the present it is probably true to say that the demands on the invest- 
ment market are no longer limited by government controls, but by the 
productive capacity of the instrumental and constructive industries, which 
supply capital equipment and construction. To preserve a balance between 
the resources of the investment market and the demands upon it, the long- 
term rate of interest, which had fallen almost to 2} per cent, has latterly 
risen to 4} or 4} per cent. Its deterrent effect has become operative and 
government securities can no longer be treated as the equivalent of cash. 
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In 1947 bank rate was still at its minimum, 2 per cent, as it had been 
(except for a short time at the outbreak of war in 1939) ever since 1932. 
Bank charges for advances and for the discounting of bills were so low that 
they exercised no deterrent effect on borrowing. There was a standing 
exhortation from the government to the banks to discriminate in their 
lending against the less desirable purposes. But there was no serious im- 
pediment to the creation of money through bank advances. The supply 
of money, already redundant though it was, could be expanded without 
hindrance through additional lending by the banks. Some progress was 
made in the years 1946-51 with the reduction of the government securities 
held by the banks, but less than no progress in the reduction of redundant 
money, for in the total of bank assets the diminution in government 
securities was more than offset by the increase in advances to private and 
commercial customers. 

Nevertheless this change in bank assets prepared the ground for a better 
regulation of the credit system. At the end of the war in 1945 bank 
advances were at the low figure of £750 million, or 15 per cent of total 
assets. In 1951 they had risen to {2,100 million or nearly 35 per cent. 
By so much had the part of the banks’ operations amenable to influence 
increased. So much the more effective therefore was the influence exer- 
cised by the rise in bank rate to 23, and then to 4 per cent, after the change 
of government in I95I. 

In 1945, even if bank advances could have been reduced to zero, the 
supply of money would still have been redundant relatively to the flow 
of money. In 1952 the redundancy of money had been nearly, perhaps 
quite, eliminated by the relative expansion of the flow of money, and it 
had thus become possible materially to restrict the flow of money by 
restricting bank advances. 

The essential conditions of bringing the monetary situation under 
control are now present. Can we not therefore restore confidence in our 
money? 

There are still some pitfalls in our way. Up to 1950 budgets had pro- 
vided an overall surplus ; that is to say, a revenue sufficient to cover not 
only the current expenses of government but its capital outlay, such as the 
cost of housing. Under the strain of rearmament this practice has been 
abandoned. The capital expenditure on housing is in the hands of local 
authorities, and would formerly have been met partly from loans raised 
by them in the market, partly from Local Loans Stock, which would 
likewise have drawn upon the resources of the investment market. But 
since 1946 there has been no Local Loans Stock, and the raising of funds 
for the capital expenditure of local authorities has been left to the dis- 
cretion of the government. Without entering into the details of the 
financial operations of the present government, it is, I think, true to say 
that most, if not all, of the net amount raised on capital account has been 
obtained not from the savings of investors but from the banks. The 
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inflationary effect has gone far to nullify the beneficial effects of their more 
restrictive monetary policy. 

Here is a relapse towards the conditions of war finance. The govern- 
ment are once again taking the lead in excessive spending. The excess is not 
spectacular, as in war-time. It is more moderate and more manageable. 
But while it lasts there can be no firm confidence in sterling. Not that there 
is fear of a collapse of the currency. But the excess spending causes an 
adverse balance of payments, which everyone feels to be a symptom of 
weakness. The adverse balance has to be dealt with in summary fashion 
by import restrictions and exchange control. In 1950 a favourable balance 
of £298 million was attained, largely by import restrictions, but at the cost 
of a diminution of stocks of goods equivalent (after allowing for a rise of 
prices) to £225 million. Stocks had to be replenished, and in 1951, when 
stocks were increased by £465 million (again exclusive of the rise of prices), 
there was an adverse balance of £398 million. The idea that there is a 
crisis in sterling every second year has arisen because the crisis has been 
met by expedients which only last a year. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE AND SAVING 


To gain confidence in sterling, excess spending must be stopped. It is 
easy to say that the government ought to spend less. But it is not 
politically possible to effect a massive reduction in the cost either of arma- 
ments or of social services. If government expenditure be assumed given, 
and substantially irreducible, the problem becomes one of consumption 
and of private and commercial capital formation. These are materially 
affected by the government’s methods of raising money. If the govern- 
ment borrow through the investment market, they encroach on the re- 
sources available through the market for capital formation, likewise if they 
raise revenue by taxes which diminish current saving. These methods 
reduce spending by reducing the accumulation of wealth. 

Keynes’s paradox, that accumulation is determined not by saving 
but by ‘investment’ (that is to say, capital enterprise), is valid only in 
conditions of under-employment, when there can be an increase in capital 
outlay without any decrease in consumption outlay. Under conditions of 
full employment the rate of accumulation depends on the restriction of 
consumption, that is, on saving. 

In a capitalist community profits are the principal source of saving. 
And it is the heavy direct taxes on profits (income-tax, surtax, profits tax, 
excess profits levy) together with those falling directly on capital (death 
duties and stamp duties) that encroach on savings. Unfortunately these 
are precisely the taxes which democratic and equalitarian zeal favours. 
Capitalism places the main responsibility for accumulation on the wealthy. 
But in the hands of the wealthy man accumulation competes with his 
desire to enjoy his wealth, and, when he is heavily taxed, his retrenchment 
is not exclusively on his enjoyment. And in Great Britain taxation on the 
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wealthy is so heavy that the most drastic reduction of the rich man’s 
personal expenditure does not suffice to meet it, and he is compelled to cut 
down his current margin of saving. 

Here is an antinomy which political controversy tends to conceal. 
During and after the war the policy of austerity limited expenditure by 
the mass of people on consumption by restricting supplies and controlling 
prices, so that they were compelled to save. Austerity has now been much 
relaxed, and the need for other means of keeping spending within bounds 
has become urgent. 


MONETARY POLICY AND BANK RATE 


Excess spending requires excess money, and excess money tends to 
excite excess spending. Monetary policy may in a sense be regarded as the 
root of the matter. 

Monetary policy works by influencing bank lending, for the banks 
create money by lending. People do not borrow money to keep it idle: 
they borrow in order to spend. The banks lend for short periods. The 
borrowing is for a wide variety of purposes. Consumers anticipate their 
incomes by borrowing, sometimes to seize a favourable opportunity for 
investing, sometimes simply in order to spend. Industrial concerns may 
borrow for the installation of plant in anticipation of accumulations out of 
profit. But the greater part of short-term borrowing is for traders’ pur- 
chases of goods with a view to sale or of materials for use in production of 
goods for sale. 

Short-term borrowing is easily influenced by the lending banker be- 
cause traders ordinarily hold stocks far in excess of the minimum necessary 
for carrying on their business, and can, without serious inconvenience, 
reduce the amount so held by postponing and limiting their purchasing 
and borrowing. 

The re-entry of a variable bank rate into the British credit system 
owes its importance to the sensitiveness of temporary borrowing for the 
holding of stocks of goods. If traders are induced by higher charges for 
bank advances to diminish the stocks they hold, they give diminished 
orders to manufacturers. At a time when industry is over-employed 
and congested with an excess of orders, a slackening of fresh orders 
is a direct and immediate means of relief. It is sometimes assumed 
that a high bank rate establishes monetary equilibrium by discouraging 
capital outlay. But over any short period the effect of a high short-term 
rate of interest on long-term capital enterprise is small. The principal 
effect is felt in the reduction of stocks. It was estimated that the value of 
goods in stock and work in progress in the United Kingdom at the end of 
1951 amounted to £7,300 million. A very moderate reduction in that total 
would set free productive powers on a large scale for other purposes such as 
export. Indeed capital outlay itself would be increased, for under conditions 
of over-employment it is being restricted for want of productive resources. 
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Since bank rate was raised to 4 per cent in March 1952 some relief 
has been felt from the pressure of over-employment, but the relief is still 
incomplete. Bank rate has been reinforced by a direction to the banks to 
be stricter in the grant of advances. But so long as bank lending is so 
administered that every trader who orders goods can rely on having the 
means of paying for them when delivered, and every manufacturer who 
receives an order can rely on having the means of paying the costs of pro- 
duction, the direct action of the banks in refusing or restricting loans to 
customers will have but a limited effect. 

The principal reliance must be on bank rate. At a time when the long- 
term rate of interest, as measured by the yield of funded government 
stock, exceeds 4} per cent, a bank rate of 4 per cent cannot be counted 
high. A higher bank rate would be a further step towards the reduction 
of the excessive orders which are causing the over-employment of industry. 

It is unfortunate that bank rate has become a political issue. Bank 
rate is an administrative instrument, and its operation should be under 
continuous observation and subject to frequent adaptation to phases of 
the monetary situation. The practice of reconsidering bank rate at weekly 
intervals (and sometimes shorter) was the outcome of long experience. 
Only so could full advantage be gained of the sensitiveness of business tc 
its influence. An undesirable monetary expansion should be checked at 
the outset by a high bank rate. The high bank rate necd not excite fears 
of deflation; activity need never fall below normal if the rate is promptly 
reduced as soon as it has done its work. Now that redundant money has 
ceased to be an obstacle to the regulation of credit through bank rate, 
the way is open to a restoration of confidence in sterling. 


CONFIDENCE 


The way is open, but bank rate does not supply the complete solution. 
Much in monetary policy depends on rates of exchange and if the monetary 
measures for regaining confidence in sterling are to succeed, there must be 
an appropriate rate of exchange, neither too high nor too low. 

A source of danger is the externally held sterling balances. A con- 
siderable part has been brought under agreements or restrictions, but the 
potential demand on British exporting power remains serious. The sterling 
balances constitute a mass of externally held redundant money imposing 
a strain on British productive capacity. 

Evidently the path to convertibility is beset with complexities, but the 
root of the matter is the restoration of confidence in the pound sterling. 
And the essential conditions of confidence are that there should neither 
be too much sterling in existence nor too easy conditions for the creation 
of fresh supplies of sterling. In other words the underlying monetary con- 
ditions of too much spending should be put an end to. 
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THE ARAB-ISRAEL FRONTIER 


ELIZABETH MONROE 


FTER a visit to both sides of the iron curtain that separates 
Az: from Jordan, I am left with three sharp pictures in my 
mind. The first is of the frontier itself and the striking economic 
inequalities between the peoples on either side of it; here I want to convey 
to you a scene of unrest and disaster of which economic inequality is a 
major cause. The second picture—a wider and more distant view—is of 
the grave damage which this frontier situation is doing to the economy of 
two, but only two, countries; the two countries afflicted are Israel and 
Jordan. My third picture, which is wider still, embraces all the other 
Arab countries and, beyond them, the Western Powers concerned, to- 
gether with their tool in the frontier area, the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency. When I come to this third scene, I want to say a word 
about the difficulties in the way of what I now believe to be the only 
means of settling the Palestine question in our generation. 


To take first the border: I am not going to dwell on it where it runs 
between Lebanon and Israel, or between Israel and Syria. The first is an 
old and accepted international frontier line. The second was the site of 
disturbances and shooting while the Jews were draining Lake Huleh, but 
is at present also quiet, possibly because Syria’s dictator, Brigadier 
Shishakli, has withdrawn some troops from the frontier, needing them, it is 
said, for purposes of home security. In any case, neither frontier is a 
crowded area. It is the Israel—Jordan border that I want to describe in 
detail because it is here, in the land that was formerly Palestine, that are 
sited some of the practical causes which preclude peace and settlement. 

Today, the resident population of the west bank of the Hashimite 
Kingdom of the Jordan numbers 485,000 people. This small enclave there- 
fore contains more people now than did the whole of Transjordan before 
the Palestine war. Of these people, about 60,000~70,000 live in towns, 
chiefly crammed into Arab Jerusalem. The rest, 400,000 strong, live in the 
villages or in camps and except for those who get United Nations rations, 
are dependent on agriculture. The Judean hills are beautiful but largely 
barren and even in the Peel Report of 1937 they were described as ‘con- 
gested’ ; they are hyper-congested now. Some of the congestion consists of 
refugees who are being fed, and in some cases sheltered, by UNRWA, but 
it should be remembered that, in all Jordan, only one-third of the refugees 
live in UNRWA camps. The rest jostle and batten on the existing popula- 
tion; they live either in caves, or in rooms rented or borrowed from the 
people already there, and because they draw rations, they are often in a 
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position to under-cut their hosts for any little jobs that are going. These 
official refugees get not only rations but a blanket and winter fuel from 
UNRWA,; their hosts are not thus privileged. Somewhere between 120,000 
and 150,000 of the people in the area are under-privileged in that they get 
no rations, and now-a-days seldom have jobs, and get no help other than 
the trifling amount per head which is all that can be managed by the 
Christian missionary organizations. About one-third of them are com- 
pletely destitute. Their position is the more afflicting in that they were 
once comparatively well-to-do. Though their homes were in barren hills, 
they lived off other services; under the mandate, about 30,000 of them 
worked in government departments, and perhaps another 20,000 for the 
British Army; at five souls to a family, these two sources of income alone 
provided a livelihood for 250,000 people. A good many more worked 
domestically for the once large British community; yet others worked on 
the railway, which is now in Israel. Lastly, there was a particularly pros- 
perous set of foot-hill towns and villages in the area round Qalqilya, which 
owned and lived off rich lands in the coastal plain; today, the plain has 
become Israel. On my way to Qalqilya this year, I was suddenly reminded 
of the old state of well-being when we drove through a village that is set 
back a little from the frontier and that, by mere chance, has lost none of 
its landed property. Fat children, and house-owners still well-dressed in 
new and handsome striped robes, offered a contrast with all else in West 
Jordan so complete that one could not but be thunderstruck. This village 
is a solitary exception. Beyond it lie towns like Qalqilya and Tulkarm 
in which rags, hunger, and destitution are the commonplace; in all, about 
67,000 people are completely destitute through loss of lands in the plain 
and, everywhere, such lands as remain must support far more people than 
lived off them before the war. Jerusalem is full of equally destitute people 
—mostly artisans and craftsmen—who have lost their one-time premises 
in the Mamillah Road and who cannot ply their trades because they have 
no tools and no markets. A brave face is put on misery by these people. 
They maintain as many as possible of the trappings of their former way of 
life; they preserve law and order and, particularly in Jerusalem, cleanli- 
ness. But directly one scratches the surface, their dreadful straits become 
apparent; whole families have eked out the hungry spring on a diet of 
vetch; one village that I visited was required to produce a piastre for a 
stamp on a document and could not, in the whole village, raise a solitary 
piastre. The situation, though worst in the frontier villages, is also bad 
inland owing to unemployment and overcrowding; but on the whole, it is 
the frontier villager who is crossing the border nightly, armed with a gun 
or a grenade and desperate to find something to steal, eat, or sell. 

Before we cross to the very different scene on the Jewish side of the 
border, I must add that these people are not, of course, entirely without 
succour. First of all, a few of the young and enterprising ones have con- 
trived to migrate, and are sending back emigrant remittances; this is 
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particularly true of the Christians; one meets them working in the schools, 
hospitals, and oil-fields of Bahrein, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. In addition 
to the relief given by UNRWA, there are the services supplied by the 
Christian Foundations; the Lutherans run a clothing service for villages; 
the Pontifical Mission and the Anglican bishop do all they can. But it is 
doubtful if, between them, these good samaritans can afford as much as 
{1 per head per year. I give you this figure not to belittle their work but to 
put it into the perspective of the need as a whole. Lastly, the Jordan 
Government have now wakened to the danger of unrest on the west bank 
and are giving priority, out of the funds available to their National Devel- 
opment Board, to a frontier village development scheme which, slight 
though the relief that it affords, has served as a tonic to almost hopeless 
villagers. The money for the scheme comes from successive development 
loans made to the Jordan Government by the British Government; it is 
being administered by two men, one a Briton the other an Arab, who 
handle it directly so as to preclude wastage or misuse. It is being dis- 
tributed in the form of small loans made to villagers in return for under- 
taking to terrace the unpromising hill-sides. A good terracer gets a second 
loan. As you look across the valley to the next village, you see the streaks 
of newly turned red earth which mean that grey rocks have been prised 
and levered out of the way. Something to do, and a little money in his 
pocket, has made a new man of the borrower, but even now his future is 
problematical, for, in such country, the limiting factor to any relief scheme 
is not the initial amount of money available but the amount that will be 
needed to keep the man alive until the vines or trees on his terraces come to 
fruition. 

Now we come to the Jewish side of the border. Anyone who has not 
seen Israel always imagines that it must be full to the brim with people, 
and so it is—in the towns. In the country, the settlement policy of the 
Jewish Agency has not been dictated entirely by agricultural considera- 
tions: it has been largely strategic. And so settlements are thick where 
the danger is thought to be greatest. At high cost, bastion settlements 
have been set up cheek by jowl all the way up the corridor that leads to 
Jerusalem. Similarly, on the northern frontier, tough young men and 
women have been settled in lonely Rkibbutzim as frontier guards. But, in 
the richer lands of the coastal plain, strategic considerations were out- 
weighed by economic ones, and new well-stocked small-holder settlements 
have had to be established right up to the border. Here, owing to the Arab 
incursions I have described, life is insecure. A settler cannot leave his 
tools about, or they get stolen; Jewish mothers grow anxious when their 
children do not come in from play; the amount of hard manual labour 
involved in establishing a farm is multiplied by the need for bringing in all 
implements, all water-pipes, and all animals every night. The site is there- 
fore unpopular with settlers. In sharp contrast to the oppressive over- 
crowding in Tel Aviv or Jewish Jerusalem, these settlements contain 
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empty houses. Despite the cajoling of the Jewish Agency and the pam- 
pering it gives to the new settler, he does not want, particularly if he hasa 
family, to expose himself to the hazards of living on the border. So that 
the border lands are by no means as well utilized as they might be. 

To return to the Arab: he looks across the line of white stones that 
marks the armistice line, and what does he see? He sees, on land which he 
himself formerly owned and farmed, laboriously but well, a farmer whom 
he regards as an ignoramus. Indeed, most of these new settlers are in- 
different farmers; I am struck afresh, on each visit, at their lack of the 
instincts that prompt an English or a French peasant to save himself 
trouble on his land. For instance, they never seem to grasp the advantage 
of preventing weeds from seeding all over their tilled soil. Your Arab sees, 
on his former land, ungrazed fields and unweeded groves, he sees new- 
comers endowed with plenty of tools and cattle and seed and water-pipes, 
and, hungry and destitute, he crosses the border to snatch what he can. 
Sometimes he goes over as a smuggler, carrying with him the rice or the 
meat which is unobtainable in Israel. If during these smuggling or burgling 
expeditions, he is frightened, he may well commit a murder. And no 
wonder, for if he is caught or challenged his chances of survival are 
slender; he has only too often been shot out of hand. Some Jewish 
figures published just before I reached Israel showed that in a period 
this spring (1953), during which there had been fourteen murders of Jews, 
believedly by Arab invaders, over 200 Arabs had been shot. 

The records of the United Nations Mixed Armistice Commission, which 
is responsible for order on the frontier, are enlightening on two counts. In 
the first place, they show that there are far more Arab incursions than 
Jewish incursions. But, in the second, they show that where the Arabs 
nearly always cross the border in ones and twos and chiefly for the reasons 
that I have described, the Jewish incursions are military operations. I 
have examined the scene of such an expedition, and have seen the engines 
of war which the Israeli army has left lying about, which included the re- 
mains of Bangalore torpedoes for dealing with barbed wire, and other 
commando gadgets. The published Jewish theory is that these are 
punitive raids: in practice, they have not the effect of punishment, for 
the Arabs are far too hungry and desperate to be deterred by danger, or 
by a scuffle. The Jews are poor psychologists where other people are con- 
cerned, but good enough ones when it comes to gauging the reactions of 
their own people, and my view of these organized assaults is that their 
main purpose is to keep up the pecker of the frontier settler. Inside the 
Arab world they do not frighten the local people, and do not cow govern- 
ments into agreeing to the peace that Israel says it wants; their effect is 
wholly the other way about. 

Frontier incidents this year have been more numerous than ever. 
For some reason, the Israelis, in January, denounced the Local Com- 
mands Agreement that was some deterrent to raiders; they have lately 
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agreed to re-establish it. But in the period between these two acts, they 
averred that Arab attacks were taking place on a much more planned 
basis, that they were carried out by identifiable gangs, and that the Arab 
Legion could stop them if it had the will to do so. It is no use—or I found 
that it was no use—making to an Israeli the point that if the Israel army, 
with its compelling reason for vigilance, could not catch red-handed the 
intruder whose ‘tracks led to the border’, the Arab Legion, whose motives 
were less compelling, was equally unlikely to be able to do so. The position 
is that a border in such country is almost impossible to control, mile for 
mile, and that incidents will continue so long as economic disparity is so 
immense on either side of it. 


Now I come to my second and wider view, which embraces the whole 
of Israel and the whole of Jordan, and here you have—at two unequal 
standards of living—a picture of two equally indigenous States. Israel 
is living as it lives thanks only to American gifts and loans; Jordan is to 
an almost, though not quite, equal degree solvent thanks only to British 
ones. To take Israel first: her shortage of foreign exchange is well known. I 
cannot give her international balance of payments figures up to date, 
because she has been juggling so continuously with multiple rates of ex- 
change in order to try to better her foreign earning power that she has not 
been able officially to decide at what rate to calculate her foreign sales and 
purchases for 1952. But, in round figures, she spends between $350 
million and $400 million worth of foreign exchange annually, and she earns 
by the work of her own hands under 20 per cent of that sum. The balance 
she obtains from gifts and loans, chiefly from the United States, though 
she is this year—and over the next twelve years if Germany pays up—due 
to get about {60 million per year in reparations from the West German 
Government. She cannot live off her own resources; she is spending 
precious hard currency not only on armaments but on oil, wheat, and meat. 
If there were no Arab boycott, she would be better off; in particular, if 
oil were reaching Haifa refinery by pipe-line and were being refined 
locally in the quantities that that refinery is capable of handling, she would 
be saving at a minimum $15 million a year in foreign exchange, and 
probably much more. If she were selling some of her manufactures in 
Syria and Iraq, she would be buying wheat and meat from them instead 
of expensively and in dollars from the New World. (At present, the meat 
ration often has to go unhonoured.) Israel would profit if she were buying 
cheap vegetables from the Arabs in the Jordan valley and devoting her 
own wide acres of vegetables to growing the industrial fibres that would 
afford industrial employment to her people. Were there no frontier 
difficulties, she would also be attracting the Gentile tourist who is, as 
things stand, reaching the Christian Holy Places by other routes. Young 
people in Israel pooh-pooh the drawbacks of the boycott, but any serious 
economist knows that they are great. The usual calculation is that its 
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abandonment would make a difference of at least $60 million per annum, 
which, on an annual turnover of $350 million, is far from negligible. 
Lastly, before we cross into Jordan, I must mention the psychological 
difference that an end of the boycott could make to a people that is be- 
coming terrifyingly narrow through exclusion from the rest of the world. 
The average Israeli is excluded not only from the Arab but from the 
Christian world because shortage of foreign exchange precludes foreign 
travel. To enter Israel is to enter a box; her young generation is enclosed 
far more effectively than her older ones, being additionally restricted by 
the limitations of the Hebrew language; her children, however intelligent, 
know woefully little about the rest of the world and seem to be developing 
superiority complexes that will stand them in ill-stead if ever they come 
to engage in day to day relations with Muslim Asia. 

The second country to which the boycott is almost dead loss is Jordan, 
Quite apart from the burden of overcrowding that I have already described, 
the boycott imposes on Jordan an intolerable burden apparent even to the 
most cursory observer—the burden of broken communications. The 
ordinary route for her trade was via Haifa; that route is now closed to her. 
Therefore the Jordanians must choose between two evils: either they must 
import their goods via Beirut or Damascus and be fleeced by both the 
Lebanese and the Syrian entrepreneur on the way, or else they have to 
use their own remote Red Sea port of Aqaba. As one example of the charges 
made, cement that cost £6 a ton at Beirut is £18 at Amman and {21 in 
Arab Jerusalem. Foods reaching Amman via Aqaba cost {2 per ton 
less than via Beirut, but ships are loth to go there because trade is 
negligible, there being few or no exports to carry away. Jordan’s inter- 
national payments nowadays balance at about £18 million per annum of 
which, in 1952, just under £5 million was earned locally. Abandonment 
of the boycott would probably improve this balance even more than it 
would improve that of Israel. It would do so because Jordan would pay 
far less for imports; because it could export its phosphates more cheaply 
via Haifa than via Aqaba and because it could sell some of the perishable 
produce of the Jordan valley that is at present mouldering on stalls in Arab 
Jerusalem for lack of customers with money. Unless Jordan is placed ina 
position to sell these perishable goods, the Jordan valley cannot sustain 
refugees in the quantities that the Americans and UNRWA hope to settle 
there. 

It would be wrong if I were to give the impression that the boycott 
represents a hundred per cent loss to both parties. It offers each, I think, 
one or two advantages. To Israel, it affords a war atmosphere that eases 
the problem of screwing down the standard of living in the way that is 
imperative if the country is to support all the people it now contains 
during lean years in which there is no trade with its neighbours. To 
Jordan, it gives a quasi-monopoly of the Christian tourist traffic; this 
now tends to travel by air from Beirut directly to Arab Jerusalem, or 
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else by road via Damascus. This monopoly represents something of a 
haul in foreign exchange; Jordan’s total tourist traffic, of which the largest 
part is attracted by pilgrimage to Jerusalem, yielded it {1} million in 
1952. 


Lastly, my third and still wider picture is of the general effect of this 
miserable frontier situation upon the other Arab States, and upon the West. 
And now I leave the realm of fact in which I have so far been safely en- 
sconced, and embark on that of opinion and controversy. None of the other 
Arab States is losing by the boycott; in fact, some are gaining by it in that 
their manufactures—particularly Syria’s textiles—nowhere suffer com- 
petition from Israel’s. Lebanon is losing a little in exports such as her eggs 
and macaroni, but these losses are richly made up in the recent foreign 
arrivals both of American institutions in search of a congenial base, and 
of Persian Gulf oil magnates in search of summer palaces. The other Arab 
States are uncaring about the ruin of Jordan so long as they are baulking 
Israel. To an individual refugee, their attitude is compassionate and kind, 
but they are ruthless about individuals whom they do not see. They 
are able, without cost to themselves, to urge the refugees to accept nothing 
less than return to Israel; to press them not to build themselves shelters, 
houses, or lives of any permanence, since to do so lessens the chances of 
return, and to refuse all international offers short of re-adoption of the 
criss-cross demarcation line that was proposed by the United Nations in 
1948; they turn a blind eye to the fact that the prerequisite for this line 
was an economic union. For some years, the refugees listened to such talk; 
today they are more sceptical of it and many of them, particularly the 
hopeless people close tv the frontier, would be glad of a chance to settle 
elsewhere. Yet the Arab governments other than that of Jordan still urge 
them not to flag and still refuse to co-operate in UNRWA efforts to settle 
them. The political motive for this action is plain. The Arab governments 
do not want to admit to losing the Palestine war; they think there is still a 
chance that Israel will pine and die; they want to keep UNRWA in being 
and in their service because United Nations’ support for the Arab refugees 
provides them with satisfying proof that the West admits guilt over the 
Palestine settlement. To let matters be affords them many psychological 
advantages and little material inconvenience. 

The real victims of the quarrel—the refugees, the Jordanians, the 
Israelis—are powerless because other Arab governments can and are pre- 
pared to balk any move towards settlement. Only if they can be cajoled 
or jolted out of this mood is there any prospect of producing a situation 
different from that which now prevails. So far, cajolery has failed. Syria, 
for instance, is the nearest State which, if aided and developed, would need 
and could attract labour; yet, so far, she has not consented to accept 
Western aid for any such schemes, partly because of the domestic problems 
which ensue if newcomers to a poor country arrive with entitlement to 
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special benefits, but largely because acceptance of foreign aid reduces the 
Arab claim on the conscience of the West to remedy the Palestine injustice. 
Such ideas have to be removed if Syria or Iraq is to budge. 

These facts point to a conclusion that any move to break out of the 
present deadlock must come from outside the Arab-Israel world. What 
move? Any move is so fraught with dreadful drawbacks that there must be 
a strong motive on the part of the mover if it is to be made at all. The only 
motive sufficiently strong is self-interest ; is there a sufficient degree of self- 
interest on the part of the Western Powers to cause them to make such a 
move? I am much afraid that the answer to this question is No. The 
deterrents to taking an initiative are terribly strong. Most of the steps 
that the Western Powers are prepared to take involve them, and have for 
the last two years involved them, in a dreadful vicious circle which runs as 
follows: a prime requirement for improving the atmosphere is to get the 
refugees moving from the frontier; those refugees cannot move or be moved 
until a demand for labour is stimulated elsewhere; it has proved impossible, 
so far, to stimulate this demand because the Arab States believe that by 
sticking out they can maintain a hold over the West, and that they can 
perhaps alter the shape and the future of Israel. 

For the last two years the Western Powers have tried to break this 
vicious circle by paying for the United Nations Relief and Works Agency. 
This vehicle has proved ineffective; it has kept the refugees alive, but it 
has settled fewer of them—many fewer—than the natural increase per 
annum. It has been ineffective not because it is a bad machine—it is a 
somewhat maligned organization—but because the governments concerned 
have failed to work it. The Arab governments are not willing to do so, and 
the Western governments are, by maintaining it, deluding themselves into 
a belief that it can solve a political problem by purely economic means. 
There is, I believe, only one way in which to break the political deadlock. 
It is unpalatable, so unpalatable that it may well be unattainable. It is to 
meet political obstruction by a political method and to put an end, once and 
for all, to the Arab belief that Israel can be made to fail. Most States, other 
than the Arab States, know that this is not’so. Most know that she can 
always count on outside helpers, financial and, if need be, military, to see 
that she does not die. Even States of the Asian bloc, such as India, have 
recognized her existence and refuse to cede to Arab requests to unsay their 
say. How can the Arab world be brought to a similar view? 

The only discernible method of doing so is for the Western Powers to 
give more body to their Anglo-Franco-American Declaration of 25 May 
1950 which lays down that there shall be no forcible change of the frontier 
line, and to implement this more fully than they have yet had to do by 
dictating a permanent settlement on a basis of concessions by both the 
parties. Of course this act would raise an outcry. There are no terms, and 
there never have been any terms that are acceptable to both parties. That 
was the snag that assailed the British in the days of the mandate, and it is 
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still the snag today. There always was, and always will be, opposition, 
but I have seen much evidence that it would not be great in the distracted 
frontier areas. There, Mukhtars on the Jordan side will tell you that they 
cannot afford to go on losing men nightly, that their people would like a 
quieter life and more opportunities to trade or move about in search of 
jobs, and that they think that minor frontier adjustments would settle 
much ill feeling in their parishes. Similarly, on the Israel side, farmers and 
farmers’ wives will tell you that they long for peace. Clearly, opposition to 
any such Western move would swell with every mile from the frontier. 
Arab capitals would dub the act a new piece of imperialism; the Jews of 
New York would proclaim it a miscarriage of justice. Any Western states- 
man who took such a step would face a tidal wave of criticism. 

This over-condensed suggestion of mine leaves two questions unan- 
swered, and we must try to answer them now. The first is: what are the 
possible terms of such a settlement; the second, what is the alternative to 
taking such a step? As to terms; after long talks on both sides of the border 
it seemed to me that some would be relatively easily acceptable to both 
sides. In this class I would place the adjustments of the frontier line that 
would secure a less arbitrary and less uneconomic division of fields and 
orchards than that drawn with a thick blue pencil at Rhodes. The present 
line is in places fantastic. A second and fairly easy concession to obtain 
would be a free zone for Jordan at Haifa. Rather more difficult to organize 
would be collective compensation for Arab loss, in a form payable only in 
countries which furnish a demand for labour. That compensation would 
need to be handsome, and therefore to be subsidized by the States at 
present subsidizing UNRWA; it would also need to be paid only at a price 
—the price of Arab abandonment of the boycott. I do not think any of 
these arrangements would be beyond reach if the Arab States were sure 
that the Western Powers concerned meant business, and that they were 
sufficiently firm in their purpose to be ready to cause Israel to accept some 
conditions that were not of her own choosing; Arab mistrust of Western 
intentions is enhanced by the fact that in Arab eyes the Western Powers 
have never yet had the moral courage to impose on Israel any resolution 
passed by the United Nations. A far more problematic question would be 
the future of Jerusalem. At present a frontier, marked by a wide line of 
devastated houses, runs through the city’s centre, and few besides inter- 
national officials and Christian missionaries care to cross it. Before I had 
done so I still believed that internationalization would be the only cure for its 
ills, which include poverty and unemployment on both sides of the line. Now, 
Iam not so sure. For internationalization is popular with neither party. 
The Jordanians do not want to give up their monopoly of the Christian 
tourist traffic. The Jews are so determined to prevent internationalization 
that they have systematically moved the seat of their government into 
Jerusalem and out of Tel Aviv. Emotional considerations apart—both 
sides and both sets of inhabitants are being endowed with some kind of 
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livelihood by present arrangements, and each fears that internationaliza- 
tion would deprive him of that asset. Internationalization, even if im- 
posed, would in any case set grave problems for its organizers, for such an 
enclave, if it is to live, must be endowed with means of existence; tourism 
would scarcely supply this need if two competing nations outside the 
enclave were soliciting the custom of the visitors. Only the installation of 
international organizations could provide such an international city with 
the necessary livelihood; yet what organization would go there? Today, 
even UNRWA prefers Beirut. 


Lastly, what are the alternatives to enforcing a solution? If no such 
step is taken, either the refugees will die, or else the Western Powers must 
go on paying for relief without touching the fringe of the settlement 
problem. It should be remembered that up till February 1952 UNRWA 
had succeeded, in the years of its existence, in settling only 2,369 bread- 
winners or, say, 12,000 people, whereas the rate of increase of the official 
refugee population is 25,000 babies per year. Next, the Western Powers 
will have to put up, indefinitely, with an explosive situation on the armis- 
tice frontier. Next, they will have to continue indefinitely to subsidize 
the two States on either side of it because neither is viable unless there is 
peace. Next, they will have to continue indefinitely to serve as scapegoat 
for the Arab mismanagement of the Palestine war. And lastly, they will 
have indefinitely to continue to enjoy bad relations with all the Arab 
peoples. I do not say relations would be good if they were to dictate a 
settlement, but at least the nettle would have been grasped. Mr Dulles 
has lately completed a tour of the Middle East, and the unpleasant dilemma 
of whether to do something or whether to do nothing is now before the 
United States Government. There are signs that during his journey, 
though it was so rapid, he became aware of the need for settlement and of 
some of the difficulties in its way. It remains to be seen whether the out- 
come of his trip will be new proposals, or whether it will be no more 
than another detached expression of American readiness to help toward 
any solutions which others may propose. No one except the Western 
Powers is going to propose a solution. The Western Powers have the 
means to act because the people concerned are dependent upon them for 
funds and machinery and armaments. But are they going to display the 
will to exercise those means? It is, alas, so much easier to let matters slide. 


Address at Chatham House 
16 June 1953 
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THE CONDITION OF ARAB REFUGEES 
IN JORDAN 


WINIFRED A. COATE 


; RE not our Jewish immigrants just as badly off and as poorly 
housed as your Arab refugees?’ This was the question put to 


the writer when, although living in the Hashimite Kingdom of 
the Jordan which is still at war with the State of Israel, she was recently 
permitted to pass the barbed wire barriers at the Mandelbaum Gate in 
Jerusalem to spend five days in Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Nazareth and to 
visit old friends in Jewish occupied Jerusalem. At first sight it seemed 
true: yet the whole atmosphere was different. The Jewish refugees had 
hope; the Arabs now have none. 

In Israel, in spite of economic stringency, lack of food and raw materials, 
and the problems inherent in the task of absorbing refugees from differing 
cultural backgrounds, there were compensations. There was a plan; 
work was provided from the first and even the disgruntled had hope of 
improvement in their conditions, while many were thrilled by the oppor- 
tunity of building up a new existence in what they regarded as their own 
homeland. Although the old land of Palestine is becoming seriously over- 
crowded, there is a place and a welcome for the new immigrants. 

The Arabs of Palestine have no place of their own; they have lost their 
land; their houses are occupied by Jews who themselves had formerly been 
deprived of their homes. The United Nations at its General Assembly has 
continued to assert the right of the Arab refugees to return to their homes 
and this reiterated declaration made matters worse by encouraging the 
ordinary refugee in the vain hope that the United Nations was somehow 
going to enforce his repatriation. Also the fact that in many cases the 
British Army assisted the Arabs to flee from Palestine made them feel 
that Britain would take some steps to help them back. By now, after 
five years of exile, the rank and file of the Arabs—though usually reluctant 
to face facts—have come to realize the emptiness of the statements of 
the United Nations; to see that the Assembly has no force available to 
back its decisions, and that in fact return is impossible. In the first year 
after the Arab defeat it was the fashion, if anyone in the refugee camp 
could afford to offer the usual cup of coffee, to change the form of com- 
pliment used after drinking. Instead of saying Daimi, which is the con- 
ventional form of thanks meaning ‘ May you always be in this condition’, 
we said, Inshallah bil belad, signifying, ‘If God will, we shall drink next 


time in Palestine’. Now all this is changed. Very few even speak of 
return. 
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It is often quite untruly suggested that the Arab refugees are in no 
worse condition and, indeed, are perhaps better off than they used to be 
in Palestine. Of course there are, as everywhere, people who will always 
be unemployable. Towns like Jaffa and Haifa had their slums and the 
slum-dwellers fled with others in 1948. In Zerka, near Amman, where the 
writer has for five years been in charge of a relief centre, we have constantly 
on our doorstep all the riff-raff of the Jaffa port: touts, pickpockets, 
prostitutes, and many unemployables. But they are a minority. The 
majority were fellahin; not nomadic tent-dwellers, but settled, self- 
respecting peasant proprietors, tilling land which had been their family 
inheritance for many hundreds of years. Their ancestral mansions of one 
or two rooms may have seemed mean and lacking in amenities if judged by 
Western standards, but these people did not feel poor. They were proud 
and self-reliant, satisfied with their existence. Now they are lost and hope- 
less, craving a bit of land of their own. Under the British Mandate the 
condition of these village peasants had been greatly improved; many 
villages had a government school; all had medical services with a govern- 
ment clinic and regular visits from a public health doctor. 

Then there are the respectable town-dwellers—artisans, shopkeepers, 
professional people, whose standard of living also had risen greatly under 
the Mandate. Many of them had good incomes, substantial houses with 
modern sanitation and furniture; numbers had received a good education 
and were enjoying several of the benefits of Western civilization. Some 
were able to salvage their savings; some in Jordan have obtained lucrative 
employment, using the skills learnt in Palestine and often unknown in east 
Jordan. The educated and semi-educated refugees are the most bitter 
and resentful; against the Jews, but even more against Britain and the 
United States, for they feel with some justification that the Western 
Powers are the cause of their misery. 

A lad of seventeen years nowin Jordan isanexample. His father, now 
dead, had studied at the American University in Beirut, and had owned 
a flourishing pharmacy in Jaffa with a wealthy, comfortable home. His 
mother is now trying to keep the family together by working as a domestic 
servant. This young man’s education ceased at the age of twelve when he 
fled from Jaffa. He feels himself to be the victim of an unjust fate; de- 
prived of education, growing up with no opportunity of employment, no 
recreation, no hope for the future, he has a mind warped with useless 
resentment. The violence of his expressions of bitterness made a painful 
impression, unforgettable because he is typical of so many. It is obviously 
absurd to comfort oneself with the notion that these people are no worse 
off than before. It has become the fashion to belittle the achievements of 
the British Mandate in Palestine. Because of the lamentable failure and 
breakdown of the Mandatory Government, insufficient recognition is 
given to the really first class work done in previous years, especially in 
education and public‘health. 
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What now? The work of the United Nations medical teams has warded 
off the worst epidemics, but there is much minor illness and loss of effici- 
ency; much anaemia and vitamin deficiency; much mental and nervous 
disorder. Casual visitors do not see this; the refugee camp often presents a 
superficially cheerful appearance, but the real sufferers are inside their 
tents or huts and escape notice. In one United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency camp in the Jordan valley the medical care for nearly 20,000 
refugees is the responsibility of one young Lebanese doctor, a nice youth, 
newly qualified and in his first post. He has a little help from a second 
doctor who visits for a few hours occasionally. A recent broadcast gave 
the impression that the splendid work inaugurated by the British Red 
Cross in that camp in 1949 is still being carried on. The reality is far 
different. The young doctor is overwhelmed with an impossible task. 
This camp, named Karameh, is situated in a sandy, treeless waste, un- 
endurably hot for much of the year. The people are of the lowest grade, 
ignorant, fanatical, and often violent. There are 6,000 able-bodied men 
who have been unemployed for five years. Naturally, among people living 
in such misery and insecurity political propagandists and agitators gain a 
ready hearing. No senior official of UNRWA is permitted to enter the camp 
without police protection. Very few tourists or visitors are taken there. 
The degradation and demoralization of these forgotten people is almost 
unbelievable. UNRWA has appealed to the Near East Christian Council’s 
Refugee Committee for help in staffing in order to try to improve morale. 

As to food, the refugees are being kept alive by UNRWA by a monthly 
issue of what was intended five years ago to be merely an emergency 
ration and which does not provide a sufficient or balanced diet. About 
881,000 refugees are still receiving this monthly dole: of these 470,000 are 
in the Kingdom of Jordan. The birth-rate is increasing at an alarming 
rate. Of course the death-rate is not known: in many cases burials are 
secret and deaths are concealed, so that the dead person’s name is not 
removed from the family’s ration list. UNRWA supplies, in addition, 
supplementary feeding for some of the most destitute. At the Church 
Missionary Society’s Refugee Relief Centre in Zerka (opened in 1948 
before UNRWA came into being) 500 really poor people are fed daily; 
most of the food used is contributed by UNRWA, all other costs, rent, 
wages, etc., and the organization of much voluntary refugee labour, being 
met by the Centre. In addition, though the total of needy refugees in 
Zerka is less than 10,000, special foods are provided daily for 150 under- 
nourished children, the responsibility for this work also being shared 
between UNRWA and the Relief Centre. 


It is often suggested that the Middle East should be able to look after 
the refugees without assistance from the West, because the Arab countries 
have oil; but unfortunately the countries that have the majority of the 
tefugees have no oil. Jordan, which, as has been seen, has received more 
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than half the total number of refugees, has no oil and is a poor country, 
unable to balance her budget without loans from Britain; depending also 
on Britain for the upkeep and training of the Arab Legion. The refugees 
form nearly half the population of the country. Such a proportion of 
homeless unemployed would be a crippling burden to any country, even 
one richer in natural resources and with a far higher standard of living. 
Lebanon and Syria also have no oil, though they share the advantages of 
the pipe-lines. Even the oil countries, like Iraq and Kuwait, which have 
oil, have only potential wealth. All the Middle East countries are back- 
ward and at present need their resources to improve the living standard 
of their own peoples. Even if they had wealth to spare, the more distant 
Arab countries have no real interest in the Palestinian refugees. The Arab 
peoples are not all alike, not all one family. When the Iraqi armies came 
into Jordan to help with the fighting in 1948 many of the simpler Arabs 
thought the Iraqis were Jewish spies because they spoke such a strange 
Arab dialect. The Arab League has only a tenuous thread of unity running 
through it, and while all the Arab States are ready to unite to annoy 
the Western Powers—especially with bombastic declarations of defiance 
—they are unlikely to co-operate effectively to promote the welfare of any 
one State. 

The Arab conception of loyalty is often misunderstood. Arabs are 
mainly devoted to the interests of their own family, and nepotism and 
corruption seem obvious and natural. After the family their own religious 
community, in its narrowest sense, claims some loyalty. When, as in 
Jordan, a democratic form of government is introduced through foreign 
influence, the so-called political parties are formed as a result of community 
differences and loyalties. When Arab countries unite it is in order that 
each may take its pickings—not because of a fundamental unity. This was 
clear in the Arab—Jewish war of 1948, when not only a lack of a unified 
Arab command but also a lack of any general Arab patriotism, con- 
tributed to the Arab defeat. It is doubtful if any of the Arab peoples are 
yet disciplined enough to make reliable allies. The Arabs like the excite- 
ment of sudden raids, with their opportunities of spoil, but have not the 
staying power necessary in modern warfare. So far, only the Arab Legion 
with its large proportion of British officers has proved a steady, effective 
force. In 1948 it proved useless to expostulate with the village youths of 
Transjordan who would rush off in large bands down to the Jordan valley 
to help, as they said, with the fighting and, after confusing the issue by 
getting tangled up with the regular forces, would come home again as soon 
as they had collected as much loot as they could carry. ‘After all,’ said one 
woman, ‘who would want to get killed?’ 


Many Arabs realize the dangers of disunity in their own land and the 
advantages of a united Arab world if effective unity could be achieved; 
witness some of the statements of General Neguib and the Ministerial 
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Declaration of the new Jordan Cabinet. The abstract concept of Arab 
unity is indeed approved by everyone, but it is not a fact. Educated Arabs 
in general believe that the only hope of unity lies in Islam. Such men in 
private conversation will explain that though they are themselves agnos- 
tics and no longer believe in the tenets of Islam, they believe in promoting 
the practice of their religion in order to keep the country united. When 
Ramadan came round last year the police visited the cafés in the little 
town of Zerka and forced them to close during the daylight hours of fasting, 
and people who smoked on the streets were arrested. It is possible that 
the economic problems of the present may force the Arab States to the 
necessity of closer co-operation and the making of commercial pacts, but 
the Arab refugees feel certain now that the other Arab States are not 
likely to take risks to redress their grievances. 


Having thus lost hope of return to their homes and havizg lost hope 
in the power or even the good will of the other Arab peoples, the Arab 
refugees grow increasingly demoralized, showing the worst features of 
displaced persons, or refugee mentality. Those in Jordan are better treated 
than in other countries as they are permitted to work if work can be found 
and are granted all the rights of citizenship. But they feel neglected and 
victimized; they realize their lack of effective leadership; the politicians 
who claim to represent them are far away, living more congenially in big 
cities like Beirut, and the refugees either sink fatalistically into apathy 
and despair or grow cunning and restive. The atmosphere is one of stag- 
nation, varied by sudden outbursts of discontent. 

Such a large proportion of workless, discontented people is naturally 
regarded by the Jordan Government as a potential danger. Communism 
is on the increase, especially among refugees. The government devotes 
considerable energy to spy-hunting; clubs and all associations of young 
men (with the exception of the Muslim Brotherhood) are suspect as possible 
nurseries of Communism and there are concentration camps for political 
prisoners. The government is seeking to propitiate the refugees by 
granting them increased representation in the cabinet, but there is no true 
democracy and to the ordinary refugee one government is much like 
another. 

In order to prevent pauperization and other demoralizing results, the 
CMS Refugee Relief Centre has aimed at providing employment and re- 
ducing the amount of feeding, but there is so much stark poverty that 
would without it go unrelieved that the Centre has felt obliged to continue 
direct relief. The Centre co-operates with UNRWA, but a voluntary 
agency can often give more effective aid to individuals and small communal 
groups than is possible with a large international organization, which is 
less free from rules and regulations and to whom the individual is often 
only a number on a card. 

The mental sickness resulting from the general refugee feeling of in- 
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security and hopelessness affects their attitude to questions of employment 
and resettlement. Only a small proportion become so demoralized that 
they prefer to avoid work. The majority want to work and it is only 
through employment that they begin to lose their self-pitying refugee com- 
plex. They have, however, resisted all UNRWA attempts to provide 
large-scale employment with a view to resettlement—for several reasons, 
the chief of which is fear. They are afraid that the settlement schemes may 
fail and that they will be abandoned and will lose their ration cards— 
their only security. The only successful UNRWA settlement scheme so 
far is a very small venture near Kerak, successful largely because of con- 
fidence in Glubb Pasha and the Legion, which helped to overcome the 
initial problems. Also on the very small scale on which the voluntary 
agencies have been able to operate, no difficulty has been experienced in 
inducing refugees to display initiative and energy in starting a new life if 
a little capital is made available and the refugees have the encouragement 
of someone they can trust. Experiments with small industries in Zerka 
and in other places by the teams of the Near East Christian Council have 
resulted in ‘pilot projects’ of real value. 

Work schemes and settlement schemes that can be shown to be of 
benefit to the host country as well as to the refugees are the only kind that 
have even a remote chance of success. The Yarmuk River Project is a case 
in point. Vague agreement on general principle has been reached but all 
details have yet to be worked out between UNRWA and the governments 
of Jordan and Syria. Much mutual jealousy and suspicion has to be 
eliminated; each government wants to know who stands to gain most by 
the scheme. Vast sums are being spent at this stage of planning and 
negotiation, but there is very little hope of the project being accomplished 
for a very long time tocome. Yet many people talk as if the scheme were 
well under way and once again such optimistic reports lull people who are 
not on the spot into a false feeling of satisfaction that all will soon be well 
with the refugees. 

UNRWA resettlement projects are also opposed because of their 
possible political implications. Politicians have persuaded the people 
that if they lose their status as refugees they will lose their right to com- 
pensation and jeopardize the possibility of a satisfactory peace settlement 
with Israel. So far the question of compensation has not been properly 
tackled. The Arabs are blamed for refusing the Israeli offer to release the 
first million of the Arab bank balances frozen in Israel. There are said to 
be four and a half million pounds frozen in Israel, much of it in British 
banks. Israel offered to release the first million (with no date promised 
for further releases) and made it a condition that that million should be 
only in accounts individually less than £100. Obviously this was no use 
to the Arab economy. Small sums returned to destitute individuals would 
soon be consumed with no permanent benefits, whereas if a man with 
several thousands could recover his savings, he would start some business 
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that could soon become self-supporting. Yet this reasonable attitude on 
the part of the refugees has been represented in England as an unreasonable 
refusal of peace overtures. 


The paralysing effect of dealing with large numbers of frustrated 
refugees can hardly be believed unless experienced, and the majority of 
relief workers, especially those new to the Middle East, who lack know- 
ledge of Arabic or Arab mentality, quickly succumb to this sense of frus- 
tration. Many UNRWA officials, even the conscientious people who set 
out with some sense of vocation, tend very soon to become infected with 
the prevailing air of stagnation; the feeling that nothing can happen, so 
that it is hardly worth while making any effort. 

An international organization is inevitably slow-moving, but UNRWA 
is over-centralized so that the workers actually dealing with the refugees 
have little power or freedom of action. The responsible leaders are remote 
from the realities of refugee conditions; they live in comfortable hotels or 
flats in Beirut, descending occasionally in high-powered cars to pay brief 
visits of inspection to selected relief centres. One hindering circumstance 
is the fact that to a number of people the distribution of refugee relief is 
their only profession. There are vested interests in this as in other 
businesses and there are officials who have no desire to see the refugee 
problem solved lest they lose their jobs, and many are trained to nothing 
else. Such workers drift from one relief organization to another and some- 
times are afraid to send in honest reports which would reveal the in- 
effectiveness of the organization. 

So strong is the Arab hatred of the United Nations that the Govern- 
ment of Jordan withholds genuine co-operation and UNRWA officials 
seem powerless to control corruption in their own organization or to pre- 
vent the wrong kind of intervention by the government, which insists on 
having a voice in all appointments and whose consent has to be obtained 
before any refugee can be deprived of rations. The government continues 
to bicker and complain of the high salaries of foreign officials. Doctors 
complain that the best part of their time is occupied in filling up forms and 
rendering reports. Much money is wasted and yet it would be disastrous 
if the UNRWA assistance were withdrawn. 

One has a certain sympathy with the Jordan Government who find 
it difficult to be master in their own house. Forced to accept foreign 
assistance and submit to foreign tutelage, they have perfected the tech- 
nique of passive resistance. Officials of the World Health Organization 
and Point-Four Americans are driven to distraction in their relations with 
the government. Always they meet with most charming courtesy; verbal 
agreement is reached with ease, but day after day some excuse is put 
forward for postponing action. Actually events seem to show that the 
American hustle of Point Four is more effective than the cumbrous 
machinery and more timid approach of UNRWA. The Arab Legion— 
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perhaps owing to the remarkable personal influence of Glubb Pasha— 
is the only department in which foreign assistance has been acceptable. 
Difficulties have increased with the enlarging of the Legion recently, but 
in general the British officers seem able to effect harmonious relations and 
to give advice without causing undue irritation. 


If the account that has been given seems sombre, it cannot be worse 
than the truth. The present situation is one of despair. The Arabs are weak 
and divided, often their own worst enemies. Their propaganda in the West 
is childishly inadequate. In Britain there is a certain amount of sympathy 
for the Arabs, but little informed understanding of their problems. The 
solution cei: come only by political action at the highest level. Must 
politicians think of the Middle East only in terms of oil or of military 
strategy? Certainly the Arabs are a potential source of danger to us, but 
the refugees are human beings, suffering from a situation for which Western 
nations were largely responsible. 

The Palestinian Arabs have not recovered from the period of be- 
wilderment and shock which followed their defeat in 1948. Someone is 
needed who is imaginative and large-minded enough to win their trust. 
Effort is required to see the problem from both sides; to try to understand; 
to discover that there usually is some reason for apparently unreasonable 
actions. The Arabs can be led but not bullied, and they will respond to 
people whom they believe they can trust. Compromise comes naturally 
to them—as can be seen any day by watching their methods of bargaining 
in the market—and if only someone could restore their trust in the good 
faith of Great Britain they might be led to see that the solution of their 
political problem lies in compromise. But both sides must be willing to 
compromise if the past is to be left behind and a fresh start made. 

The Arab refugees are being ruined by the demoralizing conditions of 
inactivity and stalemate in which they are forced to exist. Every effort 
should be made to stir up their leaders to some kind of effective action. 
The Arabs have a proverb often used: Bilharakeh barakeh, which has been 
interpreted, ‘Blessed are those who get a move on’. 


29 May 1953 
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THE SPECIAL POSITION OF SWITZERLAND 
IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


MAX HABICHT 


WELL-KNOWN French dictionary, commenting on the special 

political position of Switzerland, summarizes it in these words: 

‘Switzerland is a neutral State which takes advantage of her 
neutrality in order to extend help in human catastrophes.’! 

An authoritative voice from within Switzerland, that of M. Max 
Petitpierre, who occupies the position of Swiss Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, likes to refer to Switzerland’s foreign policy under the heading, 
Neutrality and Solidarity. 

Most contemporaries know that Switzerland was not a belligerent in 
the first and second world wars and they ask with curiosity: ‘How do the 
Swiss keep out of wars?’ Switzerland has not been involved in foreign 
wars for the last century and a half. Since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the statesmen of Switzerland have evolved a policy of non- 
participation in the wars of other nations and created what in their terms 
is ‘a policy of perpetual neutrality’ which the Swiss distinguish clearly from 
other instances of neutrality. An attempt is made here to analyse and to 


explain the modern Swiss concept of Neutrality and Solidarity in Inter- 
national Affairs. 


At the mid-way mark of the twentieth century, there are about 
4,700,000 souls living in Switzerland on a territory of about 16,000 
square miles in the centre of Europe. Highly important ways of communi- 
cation traverse the impressive Swiss Alps which rise to nearly 15,000 feet 
above sea-level and occupy a substantial part of the country. The soil 
of Switzerland cannot produce enough food to nourish her population. 
It contains no iron, no gold, no diamonds, no oil, practically no black 
coal. In this century, the Swiss have learnt to produce ‘white coal’, the 
power generated by their mountain streams and rivers, but even this 
‘white coal’ has not been harnessed sufficiently to permit its substantial 
export. In order to buy from abroad the additional food necessary for 
their survival, the Swiss have always had to work hard. That is why they 
appear in their offices and shops earlier in the morning than any other 
Europeans! Foreign visitors to Switzerland are always surprised to dis- 
cover that, not only Swiss hotel-keepers and Swiss watchmakers, but also 
Swiss bankers, Swiss industrialists, Swiss wood-carvers, Swiss lawyers, 


1 Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré: ‘La Suisse est un Etat neutre, qui profite de sa 
neutralité pour soulager les catastrophes humaines’. 
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Swiss engineers—practically everybody in Switzerland—work to a large 
extent for foreign clients to whom they sell their goods and services. The 
Swiss economy in the twentieth century is so closely intertwined with the 
economy of other countries, that most Swiss realize they have become part 
of a global world whose well-being or whose ills affect them profoundly. 
‘Lineir policy of solidarity in international affairs is a consequence of these 
ties with the world at large. But the Swiss compassion for mankind as a 
whole is tempered by the realization that the world is still a dangerous 
place and that as long as it stays so, it might be wise not to become too 
much entangled with it. 


Some critics of this Swiss foreign policy which combines solidarity 
with neutrality maintain that the one excludes the other and that, in our 
times, a country must choose between collective security or no security. 
The Swiss fear that the application of a system of collective security to 
Switzerland would mean that it would eventually become involved in war. 
The Swiss have been able to save their independence and to preserve their 
peace by other methods over a long period of time and to them these well- 
tried methods, although admittedly not fool-proof, are still better than 
any substitute offered up to the present time. 

The methods by which the Swiss have kept their peace may be described 
as follows: 

1. A promise of non-aggression to neighbouring States. France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, the four countries surrounding Switzerland, 
have found and can continue to find in Swiss neutrality a guarantee that 
no military incursions will be made into their territories by the Swiss. 
This promise is valid in good and bad times, and independently of the 
neighbours’ military strength which, as everyone knows, has undergone 
impressive fluctuations. 

2. Protection of neighbouring States in the sense that the Swiss 
promise, with their well-equipped army in which one out of every five 
Swiss male citizens is incorporated, to repel any attempt by a foreign 
army to reach that neighbour through Swiss territory. 

3. Non-participation in wars of other nations and non-participation 
in any system of alliance promising mutual military assistance. 

4. Readiness to submit to judicial settlement any dispute with another 
country which cannot be solved peacefully by other means. The Swiss 
have clearly realized that the renunciation of warfare must be supple- 
mented by the willingness to arbitrate, i.e. to submit to the binding 
decision of an uninterested third party. Not only have there been in- 
stances in the past when Switzerland has accepted international arbitra- 
tion, but the Swiss Government have concluded treaties with all their 
neighbours and with many other countries which provide for a procedure 
of conciliation and of compulsory adjudication. According to this 
system of judicial settlement, not merely juridical disputes in regard to 
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rights and obligations, but any kind of dispute with Switzerland can be 
brought before an international tribunal. 

It might be interesting to recall the wording of one of these treaties 
as an example. Article 15 of the Treaty of 1925 between Switzerland and 
Italy for the friendly settlement of disputes states: 


If one of the Parties does not accept the proposals of the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission, or does not announce its decision within the period prescribed in 
the report, either Party may request that the dispute be submitted to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. If, in the opinion of the Court, the case is 
not of a juridical nature, the Parties shall agree to its being settled ex aequo et 
bono. 


Here provision is made for a settlement in equity—the often-advocated 
equity tribunal in international affairs—if the dispute is not of a juridical 
nature. This system of international arbitration excludes the possibility 
of one party being able to plead the non-justiciability of a dispute. 

5. Upkeep of a relatively strong army as a warning to a possible 
aggressor that Swiss military resistance will be costly to the invader and, 
as the Swiss believe, will be unconquerable in the Alps which they have 
transformed into a fortress, their so-called ‘Réduit National’. 

As Switzerland has no natural resources, the Swiss know that an 
invader conquering a poor country would have to feed the population 
from outside sources. Furthermore, communications over and through 
the Alps could certainly be denied any aggressor by lasting destruction, 
if necessary. These factors all act as further deterrents to a would-be 
aggressor. 

6. On the other hand, non-violation of the peace of Switzerland 
assures a continuation of Swiss economy which, in times of peace and war, 
has been of importance to all neighbouring and to numerous other 
countries of the world. The economic activity of a neutral State during 
war has often been attacked by the statement that the neutral makes 
money out of the fighting of the belligerents. The many Swiss engaged 
in the tourist trade and numerous similar activities which flourish only in 
times of peace, as well as those Swiss who during the last world war spent 
half their time in military service protecting the frontiers of Switzerland, 
could easily prove that they can make better money in times of peace 
than when war rages all around their country. Of course, there is a seg- 
ment of the population of every country that earns more in times of war 
than otherwise, but this is a phenomenon not unique to the neutral State. 
The trading of neutral Switzerland with all sides during wars has been 
subject to conflicting pressures from the belligerents who wished to reduce 
the benefits of such trade for their enemy. Interestingly enough, the 
opposing sides have always admitted that Switzerland has a vital right to 
foreign trade as a neutral during war-time, because they have known that 
such foreign trade and food imports to and from all sides were essential 
for the continuation of Swiss neutrality. During the second world war, a 
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system of balanced trade with both sides was worked out by Switzerland, 
adjusting exports and imports to the figures prevailing during the years 
preceding the war. 

7. A further pillar of Swiss neutrality has been the need of belligerents 
to maintain for humanitarian reasons a certain amount of contact through 
the intermediary of a neutral State. No war and no war hatred have ever 
been so total in modern times as to exclude the orderly return of diplomats, 
assistance to one’s own nationals detained in enemy territory, the return 
of sick and wounded prisoners of war, the feeding of children and famished 
friends behind the enemy lines, and the exchange of peace proposals with 
the assistance of a neutral State. During the second world war, thirty- 
five countries requested the Swiss Government to protect their nationals 
in enemy territories. A fleet of forty ships, flying the red and the white 
crosses, plied the oceans during the last war in order to improve the diet 
of prisoners in enemy territories. The International Red Cross in Geneva 
also established a card index for fifteen million civilians, military prisoners, 
and lost persons on whose behalf it organized searches and exchanges of 
vital information. For nearly a hundred years the Swiss from Geneva 
have spread the spirit of the Red Cross as their contribution in alleviating 
the sufferings of war. If one also remembers the several hundred thousands 
of refugees who have sought asylum in Switzerland in times of war, one 
may truly say that, in one way or another, Swiss neutrality has served 
many millions of persons of other nationalities during the world wars of 
this century. 

The combination of all the above factors has created for Switzerland 
what might in modern terms be described as a geo-political position which 
permits a policy of neutrality in the interests of all concerned. The Swiss 
are conscious of the fact that, in order that their neutrality may survive, 
it must be of service not exclusively to the people of Switzerland. Their 
foreign policy has always been directed toward creating a situation in 
which the services rendered by Swiss neutrality toward other countries 
outweigh the possible benefits of an invasion of Switzerland. The writer 
believes that this is the primary reason why the peace of Switzerland could 
be preserved in the heart of Europe, when the whole continent and the 
whole world were aflame with the fury of war. On 20 November 1815, 
when reorganizing Europe after the Napoleonic Wars, eight European 
Powers (Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Spain, and later 
Portugal and Sweden) were willing to write into international law a recog- 
nition and guarantee of the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland. In this 
declaration they extended a formal and binding recognition of the per- 
petual neutrality of Switzerland and guaranteed to it the unviolate and 
inviolable existence of its territory. They also stated that ‘the Powers 
recognized by the present binding Act that the Neutrality and Inviol- 
ability of Switzerland, as well as its independence from foreign influence, 
were in the true interest of Europe as a whole’. 
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A hundred years later the High Contracting Parties to the Peace 
Treaties after the first world war, some thirty States, declared in Article 
435 of the Treaty of Versailles that they recognized the guarantees of the 
Act of 20 November 1815 in favour of Switzerland by adding that the said 
guarantees constituted ‘international obligations for the maintenance of 
peace’. On 13 February 1920, the Council of the League of Nations, on 
behalf of all the members of the League, stated in the so-called London 
Declaration that Swiss military neutrality was compatible with the 
system of collective security of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The London Declaration and a later Resolution of the Council of the 
League of Nations of 1938 recognized the special neutral status of Switzer- 
land as being justified in the general interest. 

The Swiss believe that the continuation of their special position in 
international affairs is still desirable, not merely in the interest of the 
people of Switzerland, but also in the interest of their neighbours and of 
the world at large. Only recently, the Swiss Parliament has practically 
unanimously reaffirmed this traditional policy of neutrality and solidarity. 

8. In peace-time, in order to give expression to the concept of solidarity 
with the world, the Swiss Government adheres to a policy of joining inter- 
governmental organizations, whenever such action does not affect Switzer- 
land’s position as a perpetually neutral State. It might be instructive to 
look at the following list of some of the intergovernmental organizations in 
which the Swiss Government is co-operating in 1953: 


Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations 

International Civil Aviation Organization 

International Labour Organization 

Intergovernmertal Committee for European 
Migration 

International Telecommunication Union 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 

Universal Postal Union 

World Health Organization 

World Meteorological Organization 

United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 

United Nations Technical Assistance Board 

International Court of Justice 

Bank for International Settlements 

International Bureau of Education 

International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures 


Central Office for Internationa] Transport by 
Rail 

Central Commission for Navigation of the 
Rhine 

Permanent Court of Arbitration 

International Cotton Advisory Committee 

International Criminal Police Commission 

International Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works 

International Union for the Publication of 
Customs Tariffs 

International Wheat Council 

International Institute for the Unification of 
Private Law 

Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation 

European Payments Union 

International Relief Union 

International Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property 


In all these organizations Switzerland carries the proportionate financial 
burden and sends delegates and experts to their meetings. Twelve 
of the above-mentioned intergovernmental organizations have their 


headquarters in Switzerland. 


Switzerland is not a member of the Council of Europe and does not take 





part in the recent attempts for political integration of Western Europe. 
Switzerland is also not a member of the United Nations. Although 
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she has been invited to send an observer to the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, although she is assisting the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board with a yearly contribution of one million 
Swiss francs, and although she has a permanent observer at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations who, at the present time, presides over the 
Board of the United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund, she is tech- 
nically outside the United Nations, because the membership of a neutral 
Switzerland is said to be incompatible with the provisions of the Charter 
of San Francisco. There has never been a thorough public discussion of 
this problem and no diplomatic correspondence is known which explores 
the possibilities of combining the special position of Switzerland with the 
Charter of the United Nations. United Nations circles sometimes state 
that their collective security system must be acceptable to every peace- 
loving State, including Switzerland, and some Swiss, when pressed to give 
an answer, reply that Switzerland is so peace-loving that she cannot afford 
to join the United Nations. These two statements reveal a profound 
difference in the appreciation of the United Nations as an instrument of 
peace. The fact that Switzerland is not a member of the United Nations 
cannot be understood unless it is realized that, in the depth of their hearts, 
the Swiss believe that for them their traditional foreign policy is a better 
protection against war than collective security could be. Many persons 
outside Switzerland have expressed the opinion that the Swiss are wrong 
in this judgement. The fact remains that public opinion in Switzerland, as 
expressed overwhelmingly in the press, by the political parties, by the 
Parliament and the Government, would not now be willing to join a 
system of collective security in exchange for the traditional policy of 
neutrality which has worked so well in the past. Membership of Switzer- 
land in the United Nations without the recognition of the status of a 
perpetually neutral State would appear to be politically impossible. Some- 
times the question is asked whether it would be feasible for Switzerland to 
be a member of the United Nations with a special exemption from the 
system of collective security, similar to that granted to Switzerland by the 
League of Nations. It is unpredictable whether the members of the 
United Nations on the one hand or a plebiscite in Switzerland on the other 
would favour such a proposal. Statesmen who wish to bring the United 
Nations and Switzerland closer together in a relatively short time should, 
in the opinion of the writer, explore the possibility of an Associate Mem- 
bership. The recently elaborated draft for a European Politicai Com- 
munity contains a chapter (Iv) entitled Association and re-introduces 
an old concept of Associate Member in a political community mainly to 
assure close co-operation with the United Kingdom. It would be worth 
while to explore further this concept of Associate Membership in con- 
nexion with the placing of a possible amendment of the United Nations 
Charter on the Agenda for the Assembly of 1955. If, as suggested, the 
United Kingdom were to become an Associate Member of the European 
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Political Community, it might be politically feasible to arrange for an 
Associate Membership of Switzerland in the United Nations. The ex- 
pression ‘association’ means close collaboration without extending to the 
Associate Member the same rights and obligations as those of full Members. 
If Switzerland became an Associate Member in the United Nations this 
would provide for closer collaboration without extending to Switzerland 
all the rights or imposing on it all the obligations of a full member. Cer- 
tainly the United Nations should tend towards universality. At a future 
time, when all those countries surrounding Switzerland as well as most of 
the nations of the world co-operate in the United Nations, it would appear 
desirable that Switzerland should be present, too, and that she should make 
her contribution with the rest of the world toward the evolution of the 
United Nations. 

The goal of this evolution and of this joint effort by all nations must 
be, as expressed in the preamble of the United Nations Charter, ‘to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war’. 

The Swiss people are as much interested in the success of such an 
enterprise as are all other nations, for only the abolition of world wars 
can preserve the kind of civilization of which Switzerland is a part. Few 
Swiss are so naive as to think that modern wars could continue to destroy 
the wealth of their neighbours and possibly bring about the collapse of 
European civilization, while Switzerland would float ‘au dessus de la 
mélée’ and continue as an untouched island and a kind of museum-piece 
of the former good old times. The real problem of the future for the Swiss 
and for all other nations is not to know whether collective security or 
perpetual neutrality is better. Their common problem is the abolition of 
wat which involves a further development of the still unsatisfactory 
existing peace machinery. Were it possible to build by common effort a 
stronger house of peace in which all nations can be really safe from the 
storms of war, it may be predicted that the Swiss would like to dwell 
therein with all other peoples. As long as this stronger house of peace is 
not completed and the rain still leaks through its roof, the Swiss prefer to 
stay in their present dwelling, their perpetual neutrality, which has given 
them full protection in the past. This attitude should not be inter- 
preted as meaning that many Swiss do not believe in the necessity or in 
the urgency of building a better house of peace which would be superior 
to the methods of collective security and perpetual neutrality. 

It is to be hoped that the United Nations and Switzerland and all other 
countries still outside of the United Nations can find a way of closer 
collaboration to improve the existing machinery for the abolition of war. 
The road is steep, the obstacles are numerous, the way may be long, but 
certainly this is the supreme task of our century. 


Address at Chatham House 
25 June 1953 








THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE WEST 


CORAL BELL 


NE of the chief interests afforded by the study of the United 

Nations is that of seeing there the real conflicts of international 

politics reproduced in miniature: storms mirrored in a tea-cup, 
the issues that may bring the world down about our ears reduced to resolu- 
tions and vote-counting. Until the last Assembly the principal struggle 
thus reflected was the cold war, but in 1952 what had, until then, been a 
subsidiary issue, though an increasingly bitter one with each Assembly, 
suddenly moved to the centre of the stage, and appears likely to reappear 
even more strongly in the Eighth Assembly. Like the cold war, this second 
conflict is between the East and the West, but though the West is still 
defined roughly as before, the East is freshly defined: it is no longer Russia 
and the satellites, but the non-European world: the Asian and Arab and, 
to some extent, the Latin American world. 

The precise nature and extent of the conflict was defined by the 
Foreign Minister of Israel, Moshe Sharett, at the Sixth Assembly as 
comprising ‘deep and far-reaching antagonisms, sometimes latent and 
smouldering, sometimes flaring up in violent disputes, between Occident 
and Orient, between the more fully developed and the so-called ‘“‘backward”’ 
countries, between nations accustomed to domination and races still 
recently subject, between the high industrial civilization of the West and ai 
East only just awakening from age-long lethargy’. Its most familiar aspect 
is perhaps the antagonism between administering and non-administering 
Powers in the Trusteeship Council, and the perennial tussle over the Com- 
mittee on Information concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories trans- 
mitted under Article 73 of the Charter, but it has a significance wider than 
the relationship between the metropolitan Powers and their dependent 
territories. The political ascendency of Europe, which reached its peak 
in the nineteenth-century division of the non-European world into depen- 
dencies and spheres of influence of the European Powers, had its economic 
parallel in the position of the advanced industrial countries vis-a-vis the 
under-developed countries, and its social parallel in inequality of status 
between the European and non-European peoples. What is now in process 
is a reversal of this ascendency: a mopping-up of those pools of European 
domination and influence left by the historical movement that the text- 
books call the ‘Expansion of Europe’. 

In the perspective of history, the post-second world war period may well 
be seen as the ‘contraction of Europe’: the passing of control of the desti- 
nies of Asia and Africa from the European Powers to the peoples of the 
countries concerned. Europe is out of China, out of South East Asia, 
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except for Malaya and an almost untenable hold on Indo-China, out of In- 
donesia, out of the India sub-continent, out of Syria and the Lebanon, 
challenged everywhere in the Middle East, and in North Africa, and East 
Africa and Central Africa, leaving gracefully and in good time in West 
Africa, building the last ditch stockade of apartheid in South Africa. 

The causes of this turn in history are, of course, independent of the 
UN: they are aspects of a rearrangement in the overall distribution of 
power, not only between nations but between races. One factor in this 
rearrangement is the growth of national power and national self-conscious- 
ness among the non-European peoples concerned, under the impact of 
Europeanization. As Albert Hourani has observed, in his two articles on 
‘The Decline of the West in the Middle East’, published in International 
Affairs, January and April 1953, ‘If we look in the eyes of the Eastern 
nationalist, we shall see there a distorted image of ourselves: we have shaped 
the form as well as provided the object of his reaction’ (p. 183). 

A second factor, and one sometimes overlooked, though it is perhaps the 
central point of difference between the pre-war and the post-war world, is 
the eclipse of Europe in Power-terms. Of the seven great Powers of the 
pre-war world, the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, the United 
States, the USSR, and Japan, four were European: neither of the two great 
Powers of the post-war world is European, and the third possible claimant, 
Britain, derives her claims largely from her non-European connexions and 
resources. Some historians have seen the shift of power from Europe as a 
long-term process, having its origins in the history of the nineteenth 
century, but though we may concede this to be the basic factor, it was 
certainly the course of the second world war, particularly in Asia, that 
made the tenuousness of Europe’s power in the non-European world appar- 
ent, especially to non-Europeans. Political control rests on elements of 
consent and coercion, and the belief that the controlling Power can exert 
coercive force of a decisive kind tends to reduce to a minimum the amount 
actually needed. Conversely, where doubt is thrown upon the effective 
power available to the controlling nations, as in the case of the defeat of 
the European Powers in South East Asia by Japan, forces inimical to that 
control are encouraged, and the re-imposition of authority is rendered 
difficult or impossible. This consideration was particularly important in 
the case of Indonesia, but it may perhaps be applied generally to Europe’s 
relationship to those parts of the world where her power seemed so 
comparatively secure and untroubled in 1939, and now seems so un- 
certain. 

Though the roots of the change in Power distribution lie outside it, the 
UN has functioned as a powerful instrument in hastening the process of 
change; indeed, in this respect, as stated in an article in The Times of 
14 October 1952, it has become a revolutionary society. This whole 
trend of events in the UN might be summed up in the statement of 


the Egyptian delegate, presenting his country’s case against Britain in the 
II 
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Security Council in 1947: ‘We are here to challenge the basic assumptions 
of nineteenth-century imperialism’. 

One might include in this trend, aside from the issues of Trusteeship 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories already mentioned, the complaints of 
Syria and Lebanon on the presence of British and French troops in their 
territories, the Indonesian question, the Egyptian question, and the com- 
plaint of India against the treatment of people of Indian origin in South 
Africa. 

In the 1952 Assembly the same trend may be seen not only in the 
Fourth Committee’s discussions on Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, but also in the discussions on Tunisia and Morocco, in the 
setting up of a commission to report on the apartheid policies of South 
Africa, in discussions in the Economic and Financial Committees regarding 
technical assistance, the financing of economic development, and of two 
Latin American resolutions, and in the Social Committee’s discussions on 
resolutions prepared by the Commission on Human Rights, concerning 
self-determination and the political progress of dependent peoples. 

The spearhead of the attack in the UN on the West’s position overseas 
is formed by the thirteen nations of the Arab—Asian bloc; Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the Yemen. Though the attack was 
originally directed against the status of ‘tutelage’ or ‘clientship’ rather 
than race discrimination, as such, the fact that the ex ‘tutor’ States are 
European and the ex ‘client’ States non-European makes it inevitable that 
the trend should take on the appearance of a tension between Europe (or 
the European camp) and the rest of the world, not only in the geographic 
sense but, more disturbingly, in the racial sense also. Thus the Arab- 
Asian bloc may be expected to interest itself in any situation that can be 
construed as European oppression of a non-European people. Their 
sponsorship at the Seventh Assembly of the resolution setting up a com- 
mission to study the international aspects of the racial situation in South 
Africa is one instance of this, and if, as seems probable, the next Assembly 
sees not only a consideration of the report of this commission, and the 
perennial complaint about the treatment of Indians in South Africa, but 
also some raising of the issues concerning Central African Federation and 
the situation in Kenya, it will be difficult to prevent the conflict taking on 
the appearance of being essentially a racial one. The UN is, indeed, one of 
the principal mechanisms by which race relations are transformed into 
international relations. 

Spokesmen of the West have sometimes been inclined to treat the 
attitude of the Arab—Asian Powers as meddling or mischief-making, as 
when M. Schuman described the raising of the Tunisian and Moroccan 
questions in the UN as an ‘insult’ or when the South African delegate 
characterized the Indian complaint as ‘irresponsible’. But to dismiss it in 
this fashion is to underrate its real importance and its real danger to the 
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West. The attitude of the Asian Powers is not lightly held, or likely to be 
easily dropped: they see the struggle as essentially part of their own 
struggle: as, for instance, when the Liberian delegate at the Seventh As- 
sembly remarked that ‘the question of Tunisia was part of the problem of 
applying the right of self-determination to Africa and Asia’. 

The observation of an Indonesian delegate (as quoted in the Karachi 
newspaper Dawn of 3 October 1952) that ‘The United Nations is the best 
agency through which a burial of colonialism could be sought’ is typical of 
a general attitude. The use of the UN to put pressure on colony-holding 
Powers, or the top-strata of plural societies, may seem a perversion of its 
purposes to the countries concerned, but it is part of the nature of interna- 
tional politics that the member countries of an international organization 
should seek to identify the aims of the organization with national objec- 
tives, and should use the organization to pursue not only the common 
interest of the avoidance of war but of particular interests: the advance- 
ment of Communism or the struggle against Communism, the maintenance 
of the status quo or the throwing off of the last vestiges of European over- 
lordship. One might say, therefore, that the anti-colonial bloc is using the 
UN to pursue its cold war against the West in precisely the same way as 
the two sides in the other cold war use the UN in that struggle. The Arab- 
Asian point of view on the moral issues involved in all situations of conflict 
between European and non-European is, not unnaturally, conditioned by 
the still rankling memory of their own domination by the European Powers. 
It emerges very strongly in Assembly debates, as for instance when the 
Pakistani delegate in the Tunisian debate spoke of the ‘martyrdom of the 
spirit which the dependent relationship with France inflicted. The relation- 
ship is evil, and must be eradicated as quickly as circumstances permit’. 

Indeed, the point of view of the Asian Powers on this issue colours 
not only their attitude on other aspects of international affairs, but their 
attitude to the UN itself. For instance, Mr Nehru in a speech in the House 
of the People in New Delhi on 12 June 1952, referring to the attempt to 
raise the Tunisian issue at the 1951 Assembly, said: ‘If the whole of Asia and 
Africa combined cannot get a subject discussed because two or three great 
Powers object, then the time may come when the Asian and African 
countries will feel that they are happier in their own countries and not in 
the UN’ (The Times, 13 June 1952). Similarly, the Pakistani delegate, on 
13 December 1951, commenting on the same subject, remarked: ‘If the 
Assembly turn down this request [for a discussion of the situation in Tunisia 
and Morocco] the whole world, and certainly Asia and Africa, must draw 
their own conclusions’. 

Reference to the Arab—Asian nations as a ‘bloc’ should not, of course, 
be taken to imply that there are no tensions between them. There are the 
obvious examples of the dispute between India and Pakistan over Kashmir, 
and the rivalries and conflicts of policy between the nations of the Arab 
League, as well as the future possibility of rivalry among the larger Powers 
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for leadership in Asia, and apprehension among the smaller ones as to their 
own positions. But their attitude to the West is a factor that unites them, 
and indeed it was on the proposal to call a special session of the Assembly 
on Tunisia that they may be said to have coalesced into a bloc. 

Though the colony-holding Powers are more or less united in their 
resistance to the application of the principle of accountability to non-trust 
territories, domestic opinion at least in Britain and France contains 
elements by no means unfavourable to the Asian campaign as a whole. 
Indeed, it is being fought under banners borrowed from the West: the pre- 
amble to the Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights, to which the 
anti-colonial Powers so often refer, are a distilled essence of Western 
political liberalism. When the Egyptian delegate said that between the 
1936 Treaty and the Charter, Egypt had chosen the Charter, he was using 
an argument which finds a response in the West’s own camp. To some ex- 
tent, therefore, the arguments which the West uses in rebuttal tend to 
lack the ring of conviction. 

The West’s defence is sometimes based on the legal point of the com- 
petence of the UN to intervene, which turns on the interpretation of Article 
2(7) of the Charter, that is, the question of ‘domestic jurisdiction’. It is on 
this ground that South Africa resists discussion of her apartheid laws and of 
her treatment of Indians, that France resists discussion of the situation in 
Tunisia and Morocco, and that Holland resisted UN intervention in In- 
donesia. But whatever the merits of this argument in law, its futility in 
an essentially political context is apparent from these cases. At the New 
York session of the First Assembly, South Africa’s request that the 
question of whether the treatment of Indians in South Africa was a matter 
of domestic jurisdiction should be referred to the International Court was 
rejected by thirty-one votes to twenty-one. The Seventh Assembly dis- 
cussed the situation in Tunisia and Morocco despite France’s protests and 
her boycott of the discussions. In the case of Indonesia the Security 
Council put to one side the question of whether it had jurisdiction to inter- 
vene, and took action with the explicit reservation that it did not decide 
the juridical question of competence. These instances may seem to the 
legally-minded an alarming infringement of sovereignty, but they are 
illustrations of the fact that a legal defence that does not seem morally 
sound will tend to be brushed aside as legalism. Sovereignty is, after all, 
not something absolute and invariable: as Professor Brierly has said, it is 
an aggregate of claims that States habitually make in their relations 
with other States. Politically speaking, these claims are no better than the 
State’s power to assert them, and in the field of the State’s relations with 
its dependent territories or with particular sections of its population, the 
claim to determine policy without outside interference or criticism is, for a 
variety of reasons, no longer one most States can successfully assert. The 
countries seeking discussion of these questions can—and do—point to 
Article 11 which permits the Assembly to discuss ‘any questions relating 
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to the maintenance of international peace and security’ and to Articles 55 
and 56, which call for the promotion of ‘universal respect for, and obser- 
vance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, and religion’. 

Those sections of the Charter which deal with trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories are a synthesis, or rather an uneasy compromise, 
produced at San Francisco, between the statws quo ante Powers, that is the 
colony-holding European Powers, especially Britain, France, and Holland, 
and what might be called the ‘party of change’ or revisionist Powers, identi- 
fied with the United States, the USSR, and the States which had emerged 
from dependent status. Since on this analysis the status quo ante nations were 
obviously much the weaker party, it is perhaps surprising that the Charter 
provisions are not even less favourable to their interests than is actually 
the case. That this is so was largely due to the ambivalent attitude of the 
United States, whose traditional support for national self-determination 
was modified by her interest in a strategic trusteeship over the former 
Japanese mandated islands. The full-blooded anti-colonialism of Hull and 
Roosevelt, which emerges so clearly in the Hull Memoirs, remained, how- 
ever, as a background attitude of the United States, and has been of con- 
siderable importance in a number of UN issues, especially that of Indone- 
sian independence. It is an interesting reflection that the one ideological 
tradition that the United States and the USSR have in common—anti- 
colonialism, which the Americans derive from their revolutionary past, and 
the Russians from Marxism—may have done almost as much to shape the 
events of our time as their points of difference. 

To revert to the San Francisco compromise, it represented for the anti- 
colonial Powers only a first approximation of what they wanted and, like 
other compromises, was subject to interpretation and re-interpretation. Mr 
Nehru, for instance, has referred to ‘the way in which the UN has shifted 
from its original moorings and become gradually a protector of colonial- 
ism’ (The Times, 13 June 1952), but the colony-holding Powers might main- 
tain, with considerable justification, that the drift has in fact been in the 
opposite direction. The balance of forces in the UN is not favourable to their 
interests. While, of course, actual alignments on any particular issue will 
often cut across regular groupings, and it would not be wise to place too 
much reliance on a simple division of the UN into blocs, one may recognize 
the five-member Soviet bloc, the thirteen-member Arab—Asian bloc, a Latin 
American bloc of twenty, and a remaining group of twenty-two nations 
comprised principally of the NATO Powers and the non-Asian members of 
the British Commonwealth. Of these, the first two, and a portion of the 
third, will usually tend to vote against the West on colonial issues. 

The West, therefore, can rally at best, bare majorities on issues affect- 
ing its control of overseas territories, and the voting in the Seventh 
Assembly reflects this fact. When the Arab—Asian bloc jointly called for a 
special session of the Assembly to discuss the situation in Tunisia and 
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Morocco in 1952, the request failed, since it was supported only by ten other 
countries; the five nations of the Soviet bloc, plus Yugoslavia, Nationalist 
China, Guatemala, El Salvador, and Bolivia. On the other hand, at the 
Assembly, the resolution to move the two items from the bottom of the 
agenda to second and third place was carried by thirty-four votes to 
twenty with eight abstentions, and the draft Arab—Asian resolution was 
defeated only by twenty-seven to twenty-four with seven abstentions 
(mostly Latin Americans). Because of their numbers, the vital factor is 
the attitude of the Latin Americans, who are not only racially-mixed ex- 
colonial societies, but who are on the under-developed side of the economic 
alignment, as against the highly industrialized nations of the NATO 
group. Their point of view emerges clearly in the Argentine resolution at 
the Seventh Assembly that the prices of primary commodities should be 
kept ‘in just relation’ to the prices of capital goods and manufactures, so 
as to permit greater domestic savings in under-developed countries, and in 
the Uruguayan proposal for a UN declaration ‘to recognize the right of 
each country to nationalize and freely exploit its natural wealth as an 
essential of economic independence’. On this latter resolution the United 
States, the United Kingdom, South Africa, and New Zealand were the sole 
negative votes, though there were twenty abstentions. It is true that the 
finally accepted resolution on Tunisia, which was sponsored by eleven 
Latin American countries, speaks of ‘confidence’ that France will promote 
free institutions in Tunisia, and ‘hope’ that the parties will continue 
negotiating towards the goal of self-government, but it can hardly be re- 
garded as of much comfort to France, or any other metropolitan Power, 
since it is in effect an assertion of the interest of the Assembly in what 
France claims is a matter of domestic concern. 

The position of the United States on the question of the French North 
African territories was a complex one: factors that should be taken into 
account include her traditional support for national self-determination, the 
wish to strengthen her position with the Asian Powers, the question of the 
safety of the United States air bases in Morocco, and her obligations to 
France and NATO. Her final decision to sit on the fence, counselling 
moderation, seems to have been equally resented by both parties. But 
from the American point of view, the most important political effect of the 
tension between the West and Asia is the way in which it affects the atti- 
tude of the nations of the Arab—Asian bloc to wider issues. The colony- 
holding Powers, especially Britain and France, are the mainstays of NATO, 
and one of the most urgent interests of the NATO Powers is to obtain, or 
retain, the support of the uncommitted nations of the Middle East and 
Asia in the other East-West struggle: the struggle with Russia. Con- 
versely, the development that would best serve Russian interests would be 
a merger of the two conflicts into one general struggle against the West. 
This has already happened in Indo-China, where what began as a national- 
ist movement against France has passed into Communist control: on the 
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other hand, it was avoided in Indonesia because the Dutch conceded the 
point before control of the nationalist movement passed to extremists, and 
the nationalists, once in power, promptly and bloodily put down an 
attempted rising by their own Communist wing. 

Mr Hourani in his articles points out that the peoples of the Middle 
East are neutralist in the cold war, partly because they are preoccupied 
with their own struggle against the West, and partly because ‘for the 
Middle East Russia is still absent and unknown. She has identified her- 
self with the struggle of the Asiatic peoples against their Western masters, 
and to the poor,.the perplexed, the humiliated, and the disinherited she 
holds out hopes that—in her ruthless way—she will cure what hurts them’ 
(p. 170). If the two East-West conflicts did become amalgamated, it might 
well turn the overall balance of power irreversibly against the West, and the 
UN is one of the means through which such a merger is being sought. It is 
a reflection of this kind that is behind Walter Lippman’s sombre judgement 
on the Seventh Assembly in the New York Herald Tribune of 16 December 
1952, that “Things have gone so badly for the United Nations during this 
session of the General Assembly that there are many, once ardent sup- 
porters, who are asking whether the organization can survive. There are 
even some who are asking whether it ought to survive’. 

The effect of the struggle showed itself at the Assembly in the tendency 
of the so-called ‘mechanical majority’ of the United States to disintegrate, 
even on unrelated issues, for instance in the fact that it took thirteen ballots 
to get Yugoslavia rather than Czechoslovakia elected to a vacant place on 
the Economic and Social Council. Even more significant, perhaps, is the 
fact that on a pure cold war resolution like the Russian complaint of the 
mass murder of Korean and Chinese prisoners of war on the island of 
Pongyan, abstentions were registered by ten members of the Arab—Asian 
bloc; Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Yemen, Afghanistan, and Burma. Similarly, on the question of inviting 
representatives of North Korea to discussions on the rehabilitation of 
Korea, seven of the Arab—Asian countries joined the Soviet bloc in support 
of the resolution. 

The issue in Korea is, of course, one on which the two East—West 
struggles can most readily become confused, as was shown by the bitterly 
critical feeling against the United States that developed in India in the 
period after October 1950, with the revival of Mr Nehru’s old statement, 
first made at the time of the Indonesian war, that Western troops must 
never again take up positions on Asian soil, and his assertion that ‘All the 
troubles in the Far East arise from the failure of the rest of the world to 
adjust itself to the changes which have taken place in Asia’ (New York 
Times, 18 January 1951). This ambivalence on the part of Asia towards the 
issue in Korea casts the most serious doubt on the wisdom of any United 
States effort to bring events in Indo-China before the next Assembly: if 
Korea can, to Asian eyes, seem to some degree to resemble an old-style 
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colonial war, it is hardly likely that they will take a whole-heartedly pro- 
Western view of the struggle in South East Asia, even though Siam may 
be substituted for France as the complainant. 

The Arab-—Asian countries are well aware of the bargaining power con- 
ferred upon them by their non-commitment in the cold war, and their 
control of access to the strategic cross-roads of the world and to a large part 
of its oil reserves. They have already shown considerable diplomatic skill 
in their use of these assets, and it would be unrealistic to assume that they 
will not continue to use them to pursue their foreign policy aims, including 
the end of European overlordship in Asia and Africa. And it must be 
expected that the UN will continue to be important in this process, 
whether as a sounding-board to amplify their views, a place where bargains 
may be struck with possible allies, or as an instrument for exerting the 
pressure of majority opinion. To revert again to the case of Tunisia, it 
might be argued, with some show of validity, that the UN discussions, 
which took place against a background of rioting and murder, did nothing 
to make a settlement there more likely, or to induce either side to make 
concessions. But this view neglects the fact that the more the struggle is 
exacerbated towards the point where it actually threatens peace, the less 
possible it is for the UN to stand aside from it. In a sense, therefore, the 
existence of the UN places a premium on revolutionary activity, though 
this is not, of course, to say that such activity would not exist if the UN 
did not. Pressure exerted through the UN has, from the Arab—Asian point 
of view, met with good results in the cases of Indonesia, Syria and the 
Lebanon, and Libya and the rest of the former Italian colonies: they are not 
likely to be convinced that it will not continue to serve their cause. 

Schemes of technical assistance, and the proposals for a UN fund for 
the economic development of under-developed countries might perhaps be 
used rather more than they have been to mollify the conflict, but in the 
long term the Western allies may have to consider whether the stakes that 
they stand to lose by intransigence on these issues are not greater than they 
can afford. 


June 1953 
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VariA Potitica. By William E. Rappard. Foreword by Arthur N. Holcombe. 
Zurich, Editions Polygraphiques S.A., for l'Institut Suisse de Recherches 
et de Relations Internationales, 1953. xvi+352 pp. Bibliog. 9}” x62’. 
Frs. 38.50. 


PROFESSOR RAPPARD’S admirers have celebrated his seventieth birthday, not 
by the usual tribute of a volume of Mélanges written by themselves in his honour, 
but by collecting into one permanent—and very handsome—volume the cream 
of a great number of his addresses and periodical articles which might otherwise 
have passed away. It is a good plan in Rappard’s case, because his great in- 
fluence on international thought has been due to his personality and his spoken 
word, much more than to his longer economic or political writings. In League 
of Nations’ days, when the world was most eagerly facing its great new problems, 
Rappard was always on the spot; always uncommitted and free, always in 
strong sympathy with the movement for world peace while ready to criticize its 
weak points or its possible illusions. Switzerland, it may be remembered, ac- 
cepted the Covenant with a reservation, but refused to accept the Charter of 
the United Nations as too ‘militarist’. 

The most interesting section of the book is the International, and perhaps 
particularly the discussion of the Mandates system. Rappard was for four years 
Secretary of the Mandates section of the League, and his experience confirms 
Lord Balfour’s expectation that the Mandates system, with its principle that 
the welfare and development of the weaker and less competent nations are ‘a 
sacred trust of civilization’, would prove ‘the greatest and one of the most 
valuable experiments made by the Covenant’. The old Mandates Commission 
had a majority of its members drawn from non-mandatory Powers, but its great 
merit was that it consisted of real experts in colonial administration and not of 
politicians or government representatives. The Trusteeship Council intro- 
duced by the Charter of the United Nations has led to incessant friction and to 
several unfortunate results; not, I think, so much because of its militarist 
element which Rappard so greatly mistrusts, but because it is an unskilled body 
nominated by governments and seeing all problems in terms of political in- 
terests. 

In the section, Helvetica, it is interesting to an English or American reader 
to see clearly stated an enlightened Swiss view on neutrality, as a safeguard not 
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only against war but against sedition, and on the illusory nature of collective 
security, at any rate until the law-abiding world, like Switzerland and the 
United States, forms itself into a definite Federation. The book closes with a 
study of two great personalities, President Wilson and Galatin, the Swiss 
emigrant to the United States who was made Secretary of the Treasury by 
Jefferson, and commissioned by Madison to negotiate the treaty of 1812 with 
England. 


GILBERT MURRAY 


Acton’s PoriticaAL PuiLosopny: an Analysis. By G. E. Fasnacht. Foreword by 
Sir Harold Butler. London, Hollis & Carter, 1952. xiv+265 pp. Bibliog, 
Index. 8?” 5}”. 21s. 

Essays ON CHURCH AND STATE. By Lord Acton. Edited and introduced by 
Douglas Woodruff. London, Hollis & Carter, 1952. vi+518 pp. Index. 
84" xX 5}”. 30s. 

Mr Fasnacut’s book is not so much a critical exposition of Acton’s political 

philosophy as an Acton anthology. Its great merit is that it supplements Acton’s 

published writings and letters by material from the manuscripts in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, which shows among other things that Acton was con- 
stantly aware of the economic factor and was one of the first Englishmen to 
recognize the importance of Marx. Its demerit is a shapelessness and uneven 
treatment which gives the impression of undigested notes and transcripts. The 
chapters on the theory of conscience, the idea of development, the English and 

American political traditions, the State, government and democracy, Socialism, 

nationality and power, and the importance of ideas, consist almost wholly of 

direct quotations; the inconsequential and disparate chapters on the advance- 
ment of learning and the history of freedom are a paraphrase of Acton. Of the 

eleven appendixes, that on the economic factor is long enough to have made a 

chapter, and one or two are short enough to have made footnotes. This hap- 

hazard arrangement is remedied by an excellent index, and the student of Acton 
will be likely to feel frequent gratitude to Mr Fasnacht, though his book will be 
used as a tool rather than a source. 

Mr Woodruff’s volume professes to reprint Acton’s principal early essays, 
hitherto uncollected, chiefly from The Rambler and The Home and Foreign Re- 
view. The reader’s suspicion is aroused when he finds in Mr Woodruff’s biographi- 
cal introduction no statement of the editorial principles which have guided the 
selection and presentation of the material, when he finds omission marks in some 
of the essays without a guide to their meaning, and when he contemplates the 
fifty pages of random extracts at the end of the book. It is confirmed when he 
compares Mr Woodruff’s versions with the originals and finds them full of errors 
and suppressions. These may be the result simply of editorial incompetence, but 
the effect is to dilute the characteristic trenchancy and heterodoxy of Acton’s 
views on the history of Catholic dogma. There is not space here to give illustra- 
tions: anybody interested in the book must turn to the exposure of it by Mr 
Maurice Cowling in The Cambridge Journal for December 1952 (together with Mr 
Woodruff’s reply in the number for April 1953) and to Mr Duncan Forbes’s re- 
view in the English Historical Review for January 1953, pp. 156-8. This dis- 
creditable volume, with its corrupt text, is offered by the publishers as ‘the first 
of a collected edition of Lord Acton’s writings’. 

MARTIN WIGHT 


THE EsTRANGEMENT OF WESTERN MAN. By Robert Strausz-Hupé. London, 
Gollancz, 1953. 312 pp. Index. 8”x5}". 16s. 


Tus is a learned and thoughtful American diagnosis of the present state of the 
world with all the familiar lines of thought and some new ones. The ‘estrange- 
ment’ is twofold: Western man’s estrangement from his society’s foundations 
and the mutual estrangement of crude adolescent America and war-damaged 
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self-pitying Europe. A feature of the book will inevitably strike an English 
reader. Here on the one side are the vigorous optimistic Americans and on the 
other the exhausted over-subtle pessimistic societies of the Continent—French, 
Italians, Germans, all in a parlous case. But what about Great Britain? The 
author remembers us from time to time and makes complimentary remarks 
about us, but we are not really kept in focus as an essential part of his picture, 
which is binary rather than ternary—a brave New World and the derelict 
Continentals. No doubt that is the picture as many Americans, especially 
Americans who are themselves refugees from a derelict Continent, see it, and it 
is well for us to realize the fact. 

The book is packed, too closely packed, with ideas. In his foreword the 
author gracefully acknowledges his debt to his wife, “whose judicious comments 
and perceptive eye for the heart of the matter are responsible for clearing the 
dialectic undergrowth in which I incline to stray’. If Mrs Strausz-Hupé had 
exercised her disciplinary privilege more drastically the main lines of her 
husband’s thesis would be more easily followed and the reader would have a less 
exhausting experience. 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT. By Paul H. Douglas. Cambridge. Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. ix+114 pp. 
83" x54". $2.25. 14s. 6d. 

In this slender, but very readable, volume, which has grown out of three Godkin 

Lectures delivered at Harvard in January 1952, Senator Douglas conducts a 

searching inquiry into one of the most baffling problems of practical democracy: 

namely, how to protect government, in an age when its functions have grown 
more complex than ever, from the corrosive influence of organized and system- 
atic corruption. In the course of this inquiry he draws liberally upon his own 
personal experiences as a Chicago alderman and as a United States Senator, 
no less than upon the findings of the Senate Sub-committee on Ethical Standards 
in Government and of the Fulbright Committee on the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation. (Senator Douglas was the chairman of the first of these sub- 

committees, and a very active member of the second.) His general conclusion 

is that, although the level of government, compared with times past, is high, 

‘we can and should improve’. In arguing a case for the highest possible standards 

he makes illuminating (and, at times, flattering) comparisons with the United 

Kingdom. But is it true to say, as he does on page 39, that, by failing to enact 

anti-trust laws, Great Britain allowed her industries to become ‘dominated by 

cartels and monopolies’ and that ‘thus there was only one chemical firm, a few 
breweries and distilling groups, two tobacco concerns, two cocoa and chocolate 
enterprises, two flour milling companies, and only five banks’? 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN WoRLD: Being the Third Lectures on the Chancellor 
Dunning Trust, delivered at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 1952. 
By Herbert Butterfield. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1952. vii+59 pp. 
8" x 5}". $2.25. 
PROFESSOR BUTTERFIELD’S first two lectures gave his Canadian audience the 
gist of what is familiar to the English reader from his Christianity and History 
and The Englisiman and his History. In his third lecture he discusses revolution 
in the modern world. ‘Since 1789 there are not even various kinds of revolution, 
such as the liberal or the socialist or the Marxian. There is just ‘“‘the Revolution”, 
manifesting itself now in one way and now in another, but also evolving in its 
entirety as time marches on—quite a child in 1820, quite an adult in 1920. 
From 1789 to 1951, in fact, our civilization is confronted with la Révolution en 
permanence’ (pp. 42-3). Butterfield is the most restrained, gentle, and unpessi- 
mistic of Burkeans. In these refreshing lectures he expounds once again how 
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the test of civilization is the imponderables—continuity, stability, confidence, 
a credit system, a balance of power, in which life ceases to be a struggle and 
personality can blossom. No historian has asserted so consistently the 
secondariness of the political category in interpreting history. 

MARTIN WIGHT 


Det KtgvpE NorRDEN: Mellom de Store Stater. By Einar Maseng. Oslo, 
Johan Grundt Tanum, 1952. 160 pp. 9” x6}”. Kr. 13.30. 


Tuis is a collection of a dozen essays in contemporary politics by a retired 
Norwegian Foreign Office official, whose experience includes a term of years on 
League of Nations work at Geneva and a vital period (1939-41) as Minister in 
Moscow. Strictly speaking there is no continuous argument, but the book is 
held together in a very interesting fashion by the author’s view of history, 
which enables him to see present-day problems in terms of the traditional 
strategy of the maritime Powers operating upon the continental mass. Much of 
the argument would be familiar to readers of the works of Captain Liddell Hart, 
but the historical background has some novel features. Napoleon is represented 
as the champion of European interests against the Machiavellian British, who 
contributed only 6 per cent to the forces ‘in the final struggle against Napoleon 
on French soil’: Waterloo is conveniently excluded by definition. Nineteenth- 
century Russia, again, is represented as clearly aware that expansion towards 
the sea was not worth while because it would provoke effective opposition from 
the maritime Powers: impressions to the contrary were created by British 
diplomacy to lure Sweden—Norway into the Crimean War. The same twist is 
given, unfortunately, to more recent history: we need only quote a reference 
tout court to ‘the expeditionary force which England provoked Germany into 
sending to Norway’ and the fact that a highly emotional reference to the horrors 
of area bombing as practised against Germany contains no suggestion that the 
Germans had ever dropped a bomb. 

Though much of the argument is one-sided and even prejudiced, the book 
represents a point of view which is more common in Scandinavia than might be 
supposed. It is important to realize that British naval supremacy, though it 
did not deny small Powers their liberty, was in their view an instrument of 
coercion and that the world before 1914 is not regarded by them as the best of 
all possible worlds. And it is even more important for us to remember the ties 
of race, language, and sentiment which will cause many, perhaps most, of Herr 
Maseng’s readers to turn eagerly to his last chapter, Has Scandinavianism still 
got a Chance? 

T. K. DERRY 


GESCHICHTE DER GESCHICHTSWISSENSCHAFT. 2nd ed. rev. By Dr Karl Brandi. 
Bonn, Athenaum-—Verlag, 1952. 147 pp. Bibliog. (Geschichte der Wissen- 
schaften No. 1.) 7}" 5". DM 6.50. 


Tuis is a new edition, with additions, by Dr Wolfgang Graf, of Professor Brandi’s 
esssay on historiography. Originally written for his students at Géttingen 
during the period when books were at a premium in Germany, Professor 
Brandi’s sketch took the survey from the earliest times to the work of Ranke 
and Burckhardt. Dr Graf has therefore written fresh descriptions and evalua- 
tions of historical work in Europe and America up to the present time. 
Allowing for the obvious criticisms of a book whose compass is so short and 
whose terms of reference are so ambitious, there remains much to recommend 
it as an introduction to the study of the achievement as well as the idea of 
history. Both are constantly developing, and both reflect in themselves the 
historical tendencies of the age in which individual historians may be working. 
Professor Brandi was conscious of this interaction and his knowledge penetrated 
his accounts of the great historians. Dr Graf has tried honestly to deal with the 
later period, but the difficulties are intense and some of his judgements bear the 
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mark of subjectivity, especially when he writes of the British and American 
historians of the origins of the first world war. 

Nevertheless, this little book may be recommended for the more intelligent 
and independently minded students of European historiography at the outset 
of their enquiries. 


EMILE DE GROOT 


Tue STATE. By Krishna Prasanna Mukerji. Adyar, Madras, Theosophical 

Publishing House, 1952. xxii+382 pp. Index. 7}” x 43”. No price. 
InDIAN thinkers share with German philosophers a liking for abstract con- 
structions of architectural systems, even if the result is obscure. The book 
under review is an example. Mukerji says that ‘historically the State is a post- 
feudal societal phenomenon’, it begins only with the dawn of nationalism and 
protestantism. 

The author’s definitions are not quite in accordance with the accepted 
theories of classical Western writers. His ideology is based on Hindu moral 
philosophy. He tries to integrate Eastern thought and Western ideas and 
criticizes the omission of Indian political concepts in Western philosophy. 

An example of his peculiar style is: ‘the legal order is rooted in the social 
subsoil and blossoms forth into a State when the soil of society is enriched by 
moral manures’ (p. 78). The author develops his theme, that the abolition of 
the existing sovereign nation States must logically lead to the formation of a 
World State. 

This book is interesting because it puts the emphasis on the Indian point of 
view in contrast with Western thought. 


H. F. Ganz 


THE STATE THE ENEMY. By Ernest Benn. London, Ernest Benn, 1953. 175 
pp. Illus. 82” x52”. 12s. 6d. 

Str ERNEST BENN introduces his book not by a preface but by an Apologia, 
in which he says that it is “concerned with the restatement of the principles 
selected from the happenings of the last forty years’, and, that ‘it should be 
clearly understood that this book is an ex-parte statement in the case of the Man 
versus the State, and makes no pretence to examine the other side of the 
subject’ (p. 9). That is regrettable, for an attack on restrictions which takes no 
account of the purposes which they are designed to serve, or the exigencies 
which have given rise to them, is a mere beating of the air. And even within 
his limits the author’s statement of his case might have been more careful. He 
uses Statistics as material for rhetoric. 

Sir Ernest Benn has strange ideas about our public finances. We are ‘a 
nation of dole-drawers and tax-dodgers’ (p. 26). The Welfare State ‘may be 
compared to a bank with no willing depositors and every customer anxious 
for an overdraft’ (p. 27). ‘There being no rich to make up the deficiency, the 
money is borrowed from unborn generations’ (p. 24). If the national debt has 
doubled since 1939, that is due to ‘the war of 1939-45 and such items as 
nationalization and the welfare State’. The implication seems to be that the 
welfare State played a major part in increasing the debt. But by 1945 the war 
alone had trebled the debt since 1939. 


R. G. HAWTREY 


Wuo SPEAKS FOR MAN? By Norman Cousins. New York, Macmillan, 1953. 
x+318 pp. 84” 53”. $3.50. 

‘THE cheapness of man’, Mr Cousins quotes from Emerson, ‘is every day’s 

tragedy.’ His own is the cheapness of words—at any rate in the United States. 

He is a journalist, presumably immature, who, having travelled in Europe and 

the Far East, has formed the opinion that the times are out of joint; the affairs 

of man are at acrisis. This theme he develops with a verbal generosity reminis- 
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cent of the preacher who leaves his congregation thinking less of destiny than of 
dinner. 

There is nothing here for the student of international affairs. Those who like 
reading about Man may find stimulus in the vigour of the author’s self-con- 
fidence, but it will take a long wind to stay the pace to page 318. 

W. H. F. 


MEETING OF MINDs: a Way to Peace through Mediation. By Elmore Jackson. 

With special contributions by Carl Christian Schmidt and Sir Frederick 

W. Leggett. Foreword by Paul-Henri Spaak. London, New York, McGraw- 

Hill, 1952. xxii+200 pp. Illus. 8}” x 53”. 30s. $3.50. 
TuIs somewhat prolix study endeavours to show how far experience gained in 
settling industrial disputes can contribute to the settling of international ones. 
It includes contributions by Sir F. W. Leggett (the settlement of disputes in 
Great Britain), Carl Christian Schmidt (mediation in Sweden) and Lois Jane 
Stone (handling disputes in the USSR). The experience most likely to help in 
international disputes would seem likely to come from industrial disputes on 
the large scale, affecting the national welfare, e.g. those concerning fuel, trans- 
port, armaments, etc. But the extent to which the international community 
possesses political and legal institutions, comparable to those in a national 
community, available to settle disputes is obviously limited. The study leaves 
an impression of inconclusiveness on the reader; and the rather jejune illustra- 
tions would be more suitable to a primary school text-book. 

T. H. M. 


THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS: a Study of the Cultural Bases of International 
Policy. By F. S. C. Northrop. New York, Macmillian, 1952. xii+-362 pp. 
Maps. Chart. Index. 8}”x5}”. $5. 

THE author of this study has given much thought to his subject but the process 
has not been brought to a tidy conclusion owing partly to the inherent con- 
tradictions in the problem and partly to his failure to grasp the material aspect 
of policies. His assertion, at the outset almost, that imperialism is everywhere 
on the wane and the deduction therefrom that ‘the days of foreign policy based 
on national self-interest are over’ suggests that he has allowed a hazy idealism 
to cloud clear thinking. So admirable are Mr Northrop’s intentions and so much 
interesting information has he collected to illustrate this theme that it may seem 
churlish to wish that his language was less redolent of international jargon 
and his feet were more firmly on the ground. Yet what can one say of a book 
which has this for the concluding sentence of its penultimate paragraph? 

The cultural values and moral and spiritual principles of the world in all their living 

law diversity and also in their unity, rather than precedent, power politics jockeying 

for momentary isolationistic expediency, constitute the realistic basis for resolving 
the ideological conflicts and disturbances of our world by peaceful means rather than 
the suicidal resort to war in an atomic age. 


The message is of course for Mr Northrop’s countrymen, but they may be for- 
given if in their language they echo the words of Jan Ridd on receiving the 
accolade from his sovereign: ‘Sir, 1 am very much obliged. But what be I to do 
with it?’ 

Epwin HAWARD 


THE CHALLENGE OF Democracy. 3rd rev. ed. By Theodore P. Blaich and 
Joseph C. Baumgartner. London, McGraw-Hill, 1953. xiv+752 pp. 
Illus. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” 6”. 33s. 6d. 

TuE title and size of this book are impressive. So is the list of authorities and 

experts who have assisted the authors in compiling what is in fact a guide and 

handbook to the American high school pupil on entering upon life in the present- 
day American community. It ranges from practical advice on insurance for 
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security in old age—‘Some mining and oil stocks are not safe investments’—and 
views on the necessary elements in successful marriage, to useful if simple 
information on the working of government institutions, and such social problems 
as slums and housing, corruption and crime, race relations in the Union, and 
‘the American way of life’. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN: a candid portrait of Mackenzie King: his works, 
his times, and his nation. By Bruce Hutchison. Toronto, Longmans, 
Green, 1952. x+454 pp. Index. 83”x6". $5. 

Mr Hutcuison’s book is subtitled ‘A candid portrait of Mackenzie King: his 

works, his times, and his nation’. This is no mean undertaking. Mackenzie 

King was leader of the Liberal Party for thirty eventful years, he was Prime 

Minister for a longer period than any man in British history and, in the Common- 

wealth at least, he was one of the representative figures of his age. But Mr 

Hutchison was evidently not dismayed by the magnitude of his task; on the 

contrary he has accomplished it with a zestful abandon that at times leaves 

the reader gasping in a morass of confused analogies and mixed metaphors. 

Yet the fastidious should not allow themselves to be discouraged by Mr Hutchi- 

son’s taste for colourful writing, for though quite inadequate in its treatment of 

some important issues, notably the King—Byng controversy of 1926, and highly 
speculative in its account of others, including the 1944 conscription crisis, the 
book has life, movement, and understanding. Impressionistic in treatment, it 
presents an illuminating and recognizable picture of a great Canadian. Men 
who worked closely with Mackenzie King may, and do, question the correctness 
of many details but they do not doubt that this is a portrait of the man they 
served. It is a candid portrait. Most readers will probably be left with the 
impression that Mr King was a greater man than Mr Hutchison suggests. Their 
appetite for Mr MacGregor Dawson’s official biography will also be whetted, for 
even if they feel that Mr Hutchison, the author of The Unknown Country, is too 
easily persuaded that it produced an unknowable Prime Minister there was 
ambiguity and contradiction enough in Mr King to make his work and person- 
ality matters of abiding interest. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


DIPLOMATIC TWILIGHT 1930-1940. By Sir Walford Selby. London, Murray, 
1953. Vi+210 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x53”. 16s. 
Tue future historian will be grateful for Sir Walford Selby’s book; for the Court 
of History will have to decide the dates when things began to go wrong in the 
period before the second world war, what were the causes of the deterioration, 
and who were responsible. Some readers may be shocked at the idea of civil 
servants criticizing each other in public. Sir Walford does not consider that 
discreet reticence is necessarily the correct attitude for a witness before the 
court, especially when he has become aware that judgement is going to be passed 
on the strength of incomplete or misleading evidence. British policy was at 
fault during most of the ten years before the war. Sir Walford says that this 
was because the government machinery was in confusion. He names two 
eminent officials as being partly responsible—Sir Robert (now Lord) Vansittart 
of the Foreign Office, and Sir Warren Fisher of the Treasury; and he leaves a 
strong impression that their antics may have created confusion just at the 
time when the utmost sobriety was required. The Court will take note of some 
very significant matter in this short and unconventional deposition. Confusion 
in Whitehall affected the author’s position as British Representative in Vienna 
(1933-7) and in Lisbon (1937-40). The story of these missions is told in this 
book; and it includes interesting appendixes on Austria and Portugal, an 
article on the structure of the Foreign Office, and a brilliant analysis of what 
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British policy should have been (but was not) in 1934, contained in a letter and 
memorandum addressed to Sir William (later Lord) Tyrrell. Sir Walford shows 
that he was an enthusiastic supporter of the policy initiated by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in 1924 which aimed at consolidation of Britain’s relations with France 
vrior to inviting approach from Germany. This policy was pursued with 
relative success until 1931. From 1932 (Lausanne Conference) onwards he 
found that the policy had changed to one of approaches to Germany and of 
concessions to her claims. 
FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 


MR PRESIDENT: Personal diaries, private letters, papers, and revealing inter- 
views of Harry S. Truman, Thirty-Second President of the United States 
of America. By William Hillman. London, Hutchinson, 1952. 196 pp. 
Illus. 9}”x6}”". 21s. 


WHEN Mr Truman succeeded to the Presidency on the tragic death of Franklin 
Roosevelt the impression was general that an ordinary personality of mediocre 
talents had moved into the White House. Now that Mr Truman has himself 
stepped out and handed over the burdens of his great office to General Eisen- 
hower it is clear that he is neither ordinary nor mediocre. He is in fact one of 
the most fascinating and unconventional figures who have ever occupied the 
Presidency. The value and the charm of Mr President lie in the clues that it 
provides to an understanding of Mr Truman’s complex simplicity. In form it 
is a somewhat untidy jumble of diary extracts, personal and official corre- 
spondence, State papers and frank, informal conversations. When all the 
Truman papers come to be published a historian with a taste for textual 
criticism will probably find a good deal to complain about in this journalistic 
anthology. But for anyone who wants to get some immediate understanding 
of the former President and his manner of thought and government, Mr Hill- 
man’s book is invaluable. More nearly than any previously published volume 
it reveals Mr Truman as he is. 
H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE MEMOIRS OF HERBERT Hoover. Vol. 1. Years of Adventure 1874-1920. 

London, Hollis & Carter, 1952. xi+496 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” 5#”. 30s. 

Vol u. The Cabinet and the Presidency, 1920-1933. xiii+405 pp. Illus. 

Index. 8?” x 52”. 30s. 
HERBERT CLARK HOOVER was born in West Branch, Iowa, of Quaker parents in 
August 1874, which makes him three months older than Britain’s present Prime 
Minister. Except for the accident of their year of birth the two men have little in 
common. Mr Hoover emerged from Stanford University, California, with a first- 
class honours degree in engineering, crossed almost immediately to England and 
soon established himself as one of the most competent of modern engineers. He 
describes pre-war England—that is the England before 1914—as ‘the most 
comfortable place in which to live in the whole world’ (vol. 1, p. 124). The out- 
break of the war found him in charge of the relief of stranded Americans in 
the Savoy Hotel; and thence he passed to become Director of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. His services in Europe led to his appointment as United 
States Food Administrator, and one of his colleagues said of him, ‘There’s 
nothing Hoover can’t do when he gets down to it’. He was Secretary for Com- 
merce in the Harding Administration, and describes himself as ‘in the personal 
confidence of President Harding’, which, in view of the history of the Harding 
Administration, is perhaps not the best passport to credit in history. The 
reader will find on page 53 of Volume 11 a remarkable tribute to Harding; and, 
evidently in Mr Hoover’s judgement, the blots on the record of the Harding 
Cabinet were due not to the President himself but to his too-easy confidence in 
some of his less reputable colleagues. 

When Mr Hoover became President he had not been long in the White 
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House before his task became difficult, and soon impossible. He was confronted 
by the novel problem of the Great Depression, and he found himself at a loss 
how to handle the situation because he was face to face with an economic pre- 
dicament for which neither his training, nor his natural bent of mind, prepared 
him. He was the authentic son of ‘rugged individualism’, and the true measure 
of his purpose and temper can be found in the tenor and often in the very 
words of his attack on President Roosevelt. Mr Hoover dismissed the New 
Deal as ‘mere demagoguery’. He saw the Depression as a challenge to the 
Americans ‘to pull themselves out of this hole by their own boot straps’; and 
he inveighed in season and out of season against the Roosevelt policy as a fatal 
apostasy from the true American ideal. In other words the Quaker child born 
in Iowa in 1874 had no clue to guide him in the very different world in which 
his United States found themselves nearly sixty years later. 

Mr Hoover may have been, may still be, a forlorn relic of a dead age, but his 
three volumes of Memoirs are not therefore negligible. Readers of International 
Affairs have already had an opportunity to gauge the merits of his third volume 
in its American edition, as reviewed by Mr A. A. Conway in the April 1953 
issue, pp. 210-11. Though that review was critical in tone, and though the two 
volumes now under review are open to the same kind of criticism, none the less 
the European reader should read all three volumes and ponder their import, 
because the America in which Herbert Hoover was born is still apt to stretch 
her dead hand over the America of today. We are accustomed to think of those 
United States as being the reformed children of Franklin Roosevelt and George 
Marshall; but we shall err if we forget that the Middle West of Herbert Hoover’s 
childhood is still a power, though perhaps a declining power, in the land. Of 
Mr Hoover himself it is probably true to say that his high-water mark was his 
food administration in Belgium forty years ago; while, on his Presidency, 
Tacitus has the last word, Capax impertt... . 

A. F. WHYTE 


NoEL Buxton: a Life. By Mosa Anderson. Foreword by G. P. Gooch. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 190 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x52”. 16s. 


NoEL BuxtTon’s life covers the period which began before the first world war 
and finished after the end of the second. He grew up in the spacious Victorian 
days and came under the influence of the movement for the improvement of 
social conditions which was so characteristic of the eighteen-eighties. His 
whole life was devoted to ‘causes’ and his name, and that of his brother Charles, 
will always be associated with the Balkans and with the efforts, now half for- 
gotten, which he and others made for those countries at that time groaning 
under Turkish oppression. Noel Buxton was deeply concerned with the part 
which Bulgaria and other Balkan countries might have played in both the 
first and the second world wars. There are some who think that had his advice 
been followed in 1914 and 1915 the whole course of events might have been 
changed. In the second world war he seems to have underestimated both the 
power and the wickedness of the Hitlerian system. 

This book gives an interesting account of the attitude of a man with the 
highest ideals towards the events of the revolutionary period through which he 
lived. His contemporaries are passing one by one from the scene and a record 
of this kind is evocative to those who remain. Perhaps the story is best summed 
up in these words from the last chapter: ‘Among the papers he left was a sad 
list, headed, ‘My Lost Causes’, enumerating the long tale of his disappoint- 
ments, from Armenia and Macedonia to the dismal chapter of tragedy in Ger- 
many. It was his lot to live in an age of stress and change. It was his merit 
that, sometimes single-handed, but more often together with his brothers, 
particularly Charles Roden, with whom he was so closely bound, or with 
friends, he held aloft the torch of idealism, keeping the light burning in the 
midst of darkness’ (p. 173). K. D. CouRTNEY 

KK 
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AGGRESSIVE WAR AN INTERNATIONAL CRIME. By Dr C. A. Pompe. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1953. xv-+382 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”6}". Glds. 17. 


‘THE first two chapters of this book are concerned with the determination of 
the state of international public law with regard to the concepts of the war and 
aggression. The last two chapters concern aggressive war as a crime under 
international penal law and contain an analysis and interpretation of the 
post-war judgments in the light of preparatory works and subsequent literature, 
as well as of the steps taken so far for implementing Nuremberg principles. 
Between these two parts the third chapter traces the idea of criminal war to the 
history of international law preceding Nuremberg and contains a survey of the 
development of the legal concept of war in theory and practice’ (pp. xiv and 
xv). In the opinion of the author, ‘though before Nuremberg no rule existed 
making aggressive war a crime for which individuals could be punished, there 
was nothing unlawful or unjust in the punishment of Nazi leaders who launched 
the second world war. Resort to aggressive war had been forbidden and con- 
demned in a basic and unequivocal rule of international law. . . . The Tribunal 
recognizing this grave violation of the fundamental rule of international law as 
having all the essentials of criminality, was justified in punishing its authors in 
the name of the offended world community, thus establishing a law-making 
precedent in a field where no criminal law existed before’ (pp. xiii and xiv). 

The author’s ‘research on the subject has been closed in October 1952’ (p. 
xv) but in the postscript to the book he discusses briefly a resolution of the 
Seventh Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations (dated 5 
December 1952) in virtue of which a new Committee on International Criminal 
Jurisdiction has been established. 

The book is a most conscientious and serious study but many views expressed 
in it are of a highly controversial nature. All one can say today about inter- 
national criminal law and jurisdiction is that both are in statu nascendi. For 
instance, there is no generally accepted definition of aggression—there are 
innumerable attempts at such definition (one of them is by the author at p. 
113). There is no consensus as to manner of establishing an International 
Criminal Court or as to the procedure of such court. Above all there is no 
generally accepted International Criminal Code. At this stage of evolution of 
international law in criminal matters ‘l’homme de science doit étre hardi dans 
sa conception, c’est ensuite a l’>homme d’Etat a se montrer prudent et mesuré 
dans les étapes de l’exécution’ (Graven in Receuil, Hague v. 76, p. 600). 

VLADIMIR IDELSON 


Die EXILREGIERUNG: ein historische Betrachtung der internationalen Praxis 
seit dem Beginne des Ersten Weltkrieges und deren Volkerrechtliche 
Wertung. By Dr jur. Karl-Heinz Mattern. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1953. vii+77 pp. Bibliog. 94”x6}”. DM 7.80. 

Tue author draws a distinction between so-called legitimate governments in 

exile, i.e. existing governments which transfer their seats of operation from their 

home countries to foreign soil, and so-called illegitimate governments in exile, 

i.e. governments formed on foreign soil. The former, in the author’s view, do 

not require the recognition of other States, while the latter do (p. 59). This 

generalization is apt to be somewhat misleading, because in practice even a 

so-called legitimate government in exile would be unable to exercise the 

attributes of its limited sovereignty without being recognized by the host 
country. Therefore, the latter country usually passes enabling legislation as 

did the United Kingdom when it enacted the Allied Forces Act, 1940, the Allied 

Powers (Maritime Courts) Act, 1941, and the Allied Powers (War Service) Act, 

1942. 
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The author appears to take the view that the legitimate government in 
exile can now be regarded as an institution sanctioned by customary inter- 
national law (p. 66), while to the illegitimate government in exile, at least in 
time of peace, there are not as yet applicable any rules of international law 
(P- 77). 

The problem under review is not, of course, new. It first arose during the 
first world war when Czech and Polish National Councils were formed and the 
Allied Powers were invited to recognize their official status. During the late 
war many governments were established on foreign soil, and the problem grew 
in importance beyond anything previously known. Ultimately, it would 
seem, the question of recognition of such governments is one of political pre- 
dilection and State practice rather than international law, and the book under 
review cannot, in the nature of things, be more than a contribution, albeit a 
valuable one, to a problem which still awaits its legal solution. 

F. Honic 


Das RECHT DER KRIEGSGEFANGENEN UND ZIVILPERSONEN NACH DEN GENFER 
KONVENTIONEN VOM 12.8.1949. Unter besonderer Beriichsichtigung des 
erweiterten Anwendungsbereichs und der verstarkten Schutzbestimmungen 
des Kriegsgefangenenabkommens. By Dr Franz Groh. Mimeographed. 
Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1952. viii+157 pp. Tables. 113” x 8}’. 
No price. 

Ir is to be regretted that this important study of two of the four Geneva Con- 

ventions of 12 August 1949 is available only in the somewhat unattractive 

form of a mimeographed and poorly bound austerity publication. The subject- 
matter and the manner of its treatment by the learned author are worthy of 
something better than such improvised presentation, particularly as there are 
as yet few monographs dealing with this important branch of international law. 

It is essential, as the International Red Cross itself has pointed out, that the 

new Conventions should be given the greatest possible publicity in the signatory 

countries, and that their contents should be made known to the general public. 

Notwithstanding this timely reminder precious little has as yet been done in 

any country to justify the expectation that the provisions of the Conventions 

will be sufficiently known to those whose duty it would be, if the need were 
unfortunately to arise, to give guidance to their subordinates who ultimately 
would have to apply the Conventions in practice. 

Dr Groh deals in detail with the Convention relative to the treatment of 
prisoners of war and less extensively with that relative to the protection of 
civilians in time of war. As the latter Convention contains many provisions 
identical with those contained in the former, the author has very properly 
adopted the method of setting out in extenso only those provisions of the Con- 
vention on civilians which contain special rules applicable to civilians only. 
Moreover, the changes brought about by the Convention on prisoners of war 
are more fundamental in character, as e.g. the new concept of a ‘conflit armé 
ne présentant pas un caractére international’, for which Article 3 of the Con- 
vention provides (p. 43 et seq.), and the detailed provisions for the treatment of 
civilians taking up arms against an enemy force (pp. 72 ef seq.). The latter 
provisions, in particular, were the result of prolonged discussion and bitter 
opposition which are reflected in the compromise draft ultimately accepted. 

The learned author deals with all relevant matters in great detail. The 
broad arrangement of the subject-matter suits its complexity admirably, the 
main headings being the field of application of the two Conventions ratione 
matertae (war, occupation which is not preceded by armed resistance, and 
armed conflict short of war), ratione personae (the persons entitled to the pro- 
tection of the Conventions), and vatione temporis (the period of time during 
which such persons are entitled to the protection of the Conventions). It is 
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regrettable that in a study otherwise strictly confined to legal matter a dis- 
cordant political note is struck by the author’s strange assertion that the 
occupation of Czechoslovakia was undertaken ‘at the request of that country’ 
(p. 42). 

F. Honic 


THE Law oF Nations. No. 22. Cases, Documents and Notes. 2nd ed. Ed. by 
Herbert W. Briggs. London, Stevens, for the London Institute of World 
Affairs, 1953. xxvii+1108 pp. 9}” x6". 63s. 

THIs is a second edition of a work published fifteen years ago, by the Professor 

of International Law at Cornell University, to be a source book on international 

law. The editor has set out to transform his original collection of documents 
into a treatise of international law. He has produced an elephantine book of 
eleven hundred large and closely printed pages—a formidable undertaking; but 

a full table of contents and the full index make the mass of judgments, docu- 

ments, and opinions readily manageable. He is catholic in his choice of judicial 

pronouncements. The very first citation, which deals with the nature and 
function of international law, is taken from the award of an American judge 
who was not a luminary of international law, but sat as an arbitrator on an issue 
between Great Britain and the United States. Wisely he does not seek to cover 
the whole field. He is concerned particularly with those aspects of the subject 

in which there is an abundance of judicial authority and State documents, e.g. 

the Recognition of States and Governments, State Succession, Territorial 

Jurisdiction, Nationality, and Jurisdiction over Nationals. 

There is relatively little about the Law of War, except for some extracts 
from the judgments of the Nuremberg International Tribunal; and the large 
topic of neutrality, which was once a major subject of treaties, occupies only 
fifteen of the eleven hundred pages. The editor himself has some shrewd 
comments, but for the most part lets governments, the United Nations organiza- 
tions, and the courts speak for themselves. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


DEUTSCHES STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT VON 1870 bis zur Gegenwart. By 
Franz Massfeller. Frankfurt am Main, Alfred Metzner, fiir Forschungsstelle 
fiir Vdélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat 
Hamburg, 1953. 306 pp. (Sammlung Geltender Staatsangehdrigkeits- 
gesetze, Band 12.) 8” 5}”. Cloth DM 16.20. Paper DM 13.80. 


THE arrangement of the subject matter of this volume is somewhat different 
from that of its predecessors. The statutes governing the law of nationality 
are no longer preceded by an exposition of the law in narrative form, but are 
accompanied by an extensive commentary. The author has also included 
statutes and statutory orders no longer in force. These are still of considerable 
interest because by the irony of fate Germany is now faced with problems 
similar to those which previously faced Germany’s neighbours. The German 
Reich was probably the chief offender in enacting legislation contrary to 
international law in matters of nationality, by depriving German citizens of 
their nationality and by compulsorily conferring German nationality on the 
citizens of other countries. Today the position is to some extent reversed in 
that in territories formerly forming part of Germany the status of the inhabi- 
tants has become somewhat doubtful. In so far as concerns the territory behind 
the Oder—Neisse Line the author takes the view that the inhabitants are still 
German nationals in law (p. 283). Any permanent change in their status can 
therefore, presumably, be brought about only by treaty. This, at least, is what 
the Germans would certainly contend, notwithstanding the fact that in the past 
they have been staunch supporters of the theory that compulsory collective 
naturalization is permissible. 
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The political uncertainty of our time poses many other problems, and the 
author’s careful compilation of the relevant texts concerning this branch of the 
law provides precedents for the solution of some of these as well as of others 
which are likely to arise in the future. 


F. Honic 


Das STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT DER NIEDERLANDE. By Fred S. Bau- 
mann. Frankfurt am Main, Alfred Metzner, fiir Forschungsstelle fiir 
Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 
1953. 85 pp. Tables. (Sammlung Geltender Staatsangehérigkeitsgesetze. 
Band 10.) 8}”x5}?”. DM 6. 


THE guiding principles of the Dutch law of nationality are contained in a statute 
enacted on 12 December 1892, which replaced the Nationality Law of 28 July, 
1850, and certain provisions of the Civil Code relating to questions of nationality. 
While the statute of 1892 might, if times had remained normal, have continued 
in force until the present time, the Netherlands authorities found it necessary 
to enact certain emergency amendments providing in particular for the loss of 
Dutch nationality acquired by women of enemy nationality by virtue of 
marriages with Dutch nationals during the war. These and certain other amend- 
ments were enacted by Royal Decree prior to the re-establishment of a normally 
functioning legislature. The book under review sets out these emergency laws 
as well as the basic law of nationality in the Dutch language and in German 
translation. The arrangement of the subject matter is similar to that adopted 
in previous volumes of the series, the first part of the book setting out the law 
in narrative form and the second part containing the full text of the statutes 
in chronological order. This arrangement, while admirable in itself, is liable to 
lead the reader astray at times. Thus, he will find Articles 5-12 of the Civil Code 
set out in the second part (pp. 35~7), without possibly realizing—unless he turns 
to page I0 in the first part—that these provisions are no longer in force. It is 
also somewhat confusing to find that the Civil Code of the Netherlands (Burger- 
lijk Wetboek) is abbreviated as BGB (p. 14), which is the customary abbreviation 
of the German Civil Code. These small blemishes apart, the book under review 
is a useful handbook on the subject of the Dutch law of nationality, and its 
value is enhanced by a reasonably full bibliography. 


F. Honic 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


REPORT ON A SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND FoR EcoNoMIc DEVELOPMENT. 
Submitted by a Committee appointed by the Secretary-General. Preface 
by Trygve Lie. New York, United Nations, Department of Economic 


Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. ix+6r pp. 9”x6”. 50 cents. 3s. 9d. 
Sw. frs. 2. 


WITHIN the framework of the United Nations, the thesis that political solidarity 
implies a large measure of economic and financial solidarity is being advanced 
with increasing insistence. The present report, by an international committee 
of nine, and presenting a detailed plan for the establishment, operation, 
management, and control of a special fund for grants-in-aid and low-interest, 
long-term loans to under-developed countries for the acceleration of their 
economic development (though without any expression of opinion on the 
possibility or advisability of establishing such a fund), carries the debate an 
important step forward. It will be submitted to the General Assembly after 
discussion during the summer of 1953 by the Economic and Social Council. 
Davip BLELLOCH 
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DocUMENTS ON FUNDAMENTAL HuMAN Ricuts. Vol. 11. Preliminary ed. 
Ed. by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 356 pp. 8}” x6". $4. 25s. 

Tus third volume of documents illustrates Bills of Attainder and Ex Post 

Facto Laws. As in the two previous volumes examples are given from the 

fourteenth to the twentieth century. Extracts from treaties and constitutions 

together with summaries of cases are included. The three volumes together 
make a fascinating study of civic man’s fight for his rights. ie 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


INCOME AND WEALTH OF THE UNITED StaTEs: Trends and Structure. By 
Simon Kuznets and Raymond Goldsmith. Edited by Simon Kuznets. 
Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes for the International Association for Research 
in Income and Wealth, 1952. 328 pp. Tables. (Series 1. Income and 
Wealth Series.) 82” x 52”. 35s. 

Economics is a branch of learning which has had singularly little practical 

application. Its greatest triumph, until recent years, was the Free Trade 

movement of which little now remains. In the last twenty years, however, it 
has been revolutionized by the study of the forces which go to make up the 
national wealth as a whole. In a number of countries, including the United 

Kingdom and the United States, the government now takes primary responsi- 

bility for the compilation of current national income statistics. The present 

volume makes an important contribution to the construction of national income 
data for the United States during the preceding century. 

The attempt of governments to influence the size of the national income 
should be based on an understanding of the factors determining its growth and 
on the possibility of measuring its size. This book and the series to which it 
belongs make a notable contribution in this field. The subject is highly technical 
and the two studies which comprise this volume are probably beyond the range 
of the non-professional reader. The first is a long paper by Professor Kuznets 
on the Changes in United States National Product since 1870, mainly designed 
to discover any trends by eliminating short-term influences. It shows clearly 
the process by which the United States became the dominant economic power. 
Perhaps the most interesting figures are those of capital growth which prac- 
tically stopped in the years of the great slump and which shows extraordinary 
variations even apart from this. Dr Goldsmith’s paper is a shorter one dealing 
mainly with the growth of the stock or accumulation of wealth, as distinct 
from the rate of production of it. The highest rate of growth of this stock was 
3°8 per cent for the decade 1880-90, while there was an actual decline between 
1930 and 1945. Since then the rate has reached the record figure of 4-5 per cent. 
This is one of the virtues of full employment. 

MARGARET HALL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL Economy 1850-1950. By William 
Ashworth. London, Longmans, Green, 1952. 256 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 8}”x5}”. 18s. 

Tuis book deals with the growth of international economic relations. Having 

carefully analysed world economic conditions in the mid-nineteenth century, 

the author describes the great changes which subsequently occurred. Increases 
in population and the industrial application of inventions stimulated the growth 
of manufacturing industries in Western Europe and the United States. The 
need for.specific supplies and markets fostered the centrifugal expansion of 
trade from the original manufacturing centres. That trade, facilitated by 
improvements in the efficiency of transport, created in turn conditions for 
spontaneous industrialization on the ever widening periphery of the Europo- 
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centric world. It led to the economic interdependence of nations and to the 
formation by 1914 of what Mr Ashworth (perhaps too hastily) calls ‘the inter- 
national economy’. For in the last two chapters he discusses the salient changes 
in international economic relations after 1914, the virtual cessation of capital 
flows and of labour migration, the breakdown in ordered currency relations, 
the manifold attempts at planned industrialization, without, however, convey- 
ing a sufficiently substantiated justification for looking at the world in terms of 
‘the international economy’. This historical treatment of world economic 
growth is interspersed by chapters dealing with its more functional aspects 
such as business management, factory organization, finance, and labour. Most 
informative is a chapter on the impact of government on economic affairs. 
Although Mr Ashworth objects to treating ‘the interpretation of economic 
change as an appendage of business cycle theory’ (p. 6), it is a weakness of his 
study that the cyclical framework of economic growth during the past century 
has been completely ignored. His refusal to accept a causal interpretation of 
change by a specific theory may be justified, but in ignoring the cyclical frame- 
work altogether he runs a risk of so broadening the focus of his attention that 
many special distinguishing features are, at times, blurred out of recognition. 
H. C. HILLMANN 


LA JORNADA TEORIA DEL VALOR Economico: Posibilidad de su aplicacién en 
una ordenacién sistematica de la economia general. By Rafael Fernandez. 
Madrid, Dossat, 1952. 268 pp. 82” x6}”". 60 pesetas. 

SENoR FERNANDEZ has added to the considerable list of Utopias what is in 
essence a compromise between the early co-operative societies in nineteenth- 
century England and the modern corporate (not to say Fascist) State. He derives 
his philosophy from the Labour Theory of Value which he attempts to vindicate 
by introducing a very circular and very qualified concept of productivity. He 
argues as a need for a new system of economic relationships a statement by 
General Franco that ‘labour, because of its essentially human nature, cannot be 
relegated to the material concept of a commodity or be the object of a transac- 
tion incompatible with the human dignity of its creator’ (p. 42), a statement 
with which very few would disagree. Modern Utopia is to consist of a co- 
ordinated system of enterprises. These enterprises, or syndicates as Sefior 
Fernandez calls them, are to be integrated organizations of workers in one 
particular branch of industry. The workers are to be rewarded according to 
their productivity and managed by an elected ‘director’ whose powers are to 
be exceedingly wide. Although the author has given a scrupulously long 
account of the various administrative elements (the regulators and the major 
determinants) of his economic system and has even dealt at some length with 
such topics as an international organization of the system and measures de- 
signed to make the period of transition smooth (mainly educational), he has 
left a number of important questions mercilessly unexplored. He has not dis- 
cussed the major point as to the principles according to which the decision to 
produce given quantities of certain commodities will be taken; and, in spite of 
his faith that his system is very close to the ideal, he has very markedly failed 
to convince at least one reader that these essential values which he professes 
to hold so dearly would be safeguarded under his system any more than, or as 
much as, they are today in the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, or a number of 
other areas. 


J. HE. 


La PropucTivitE. By Jean Fourastie. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1952. 118 pp. Charts. Tables. 7” 4}”. (Que Sais-je?) Frs. 150. 

Tue word ‘productivity’ really made its appearance in France in about the year 

1949. Since then it has gained widely in currency and is now on the lips of 

everyone, so much so that it is in danger of being confused with ‘production’ or 
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otherwise mistakenly applied in a context that may be political, sociological, or, 
indeed, economic. 

Like all the books in this series this one aims to faire le point. It demonstrates 
that ‘productivity’ is essentially a scientific conception, universally known. It 
may be defined, in fact, as ‘the measure of technical progress’ in the activity of 


producers. E. H. WALL 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1952. 4th issue. By the United Nations Statistical 
Office, Department of Economic Affairs. New York, United Nations; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 554 pp. Tables. Index. 11}”xg”. Cloth. 
$7.50. 55s. Sw. frs. 30. Paper $6. 45s. Sw. frs. 24. 

TueE fourth edition of this valuable source of general international statistics 

includes once again a few new tables in place of some others which were tem- 

porarily omitted. But more important are certain changes which have been 
made in this issue by recasting some of the tables, expanding others, and by 


adding new countries. 
MARIANNE GELLNER 


LAND AND POPULATION 


OuR UNDERDEVELOPED WoRLD. By L. Dudley Stamp. London, Faber, 1953. 
187 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 9” 5?”. 18s. 


Tuts book deals with the problem of matching the world’s use of its natural 
resources with the needs of its people. Estimates of the world population and 
of rates of increase lead to the conclusion that another 1,000 million people 
may be added to the present 2,400 million by the end of the century. Contrary 
to the usual idea it is the white people that are increasing most rapidly: the 
black have been decreasing and the others do little more than maintain their old 
position. The possibilities of extending the area of food-producing land are 
discussed in detail. The tropics are not very hopeful, being, in Fleure’s words, 
‘regions of permanent difficulty’. The middle latitudes offer much better 
prospects, and Professor Stamp may cause some fluttering by listing the United 
States, Canada, and the Argentine as the great under-developed countries while 
the developed ones include parts of China and Java—a great tribute to the 
Dutch. Then follows an account of minerals: capital resources won by ‘robber’ 
economy, which, however, may take a long time to exhaust as the waste heaps 
of one generation may become useful raw material for the next. Salvaging the 
Old World is the next title: the need of a proper Land Utilization Survey is 
emphasized as preliminary to the devising of a plan for optimum use. The 
danger is that good agricultural land is liable to be taken for any of a half dozen 
non-agricultural purposes, and, once gone, it rarely comes back. The final 
chapter deals with the preservation of the new world; soil erosion, combating 
pests and diseases, and intensifying agricultural production generally. 

This is one of the best books that have appeared on the subject. It is free 
from the exaggerations and sentimentality that has spoiled some of the recent 
similar publications: the facts are clearly set out in proper perspective and 
discussed without prejudice: it can be strongly recommended to all interested 


in th bject. 
in the subj E. JoHN RUSSELL 


THE TROPICAL WorRLD: Its Social and Economic Conditions and its Future 
Status. By Professor Pierre Gourou. Trans. by E. D. Laborde. London, 
Longmans, Green, 1953. xii+156 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 
8?" x 52”. 18s. 

PROFESSOR PIERRE Gourou of the Collége de France and the Free University of 

Brussels is well known for his book Les pays tropicaux published by the Presses 

Universitaires de France, Paris, one of the best on the subject that has yet 
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appeared. It is not always easily accessible to English readers and has accord- 
ingly been translated by Mr E. D. Laborde, who has done his work very well. 
The original was published in 1947 but most of the statistics and references 
quoted are earlier than 1944 and although the translation is said to have been 
brought up to date there is little reference to the modern developments taking 
place in Africa and India. 

The author’s main thesis is that the advance of peoples in tropical Asia and 
Africa towards better standards and higher populations will be brought about by 
cultural elements evolved in regions outside the hot belt. The tropical regions 
can supply the produce of tree crops: vegetable oil, cocoa, coffee, tea, and also 
fibres; they can if water is available produce swamp rice for themselves, but other 
foods should be imported. The danger is that the growth of nationalism will re- 
duce the plantation area and replace it by less productive peasant holdings; 
meanwhile Western technology will find means of reducing dependence on 
tropical products so that the tropics will ultimately lose the advantages they 
now possess. 

The author deals chiefly with the wet tropics, the drier savannah regions 
receive less attention than they deserve. 

Like most foreign writers Professor Gourou makes little reference to the 
devoted labour of the British agricultural staffs who have done so much to 
develop tropical agriculture and in particular to show the Africans how to pro- 
duce the additional food and cash crops required by the increasing numbers and 
sophistication of their populations—expanding without the famines that would 
inevitably follow but for these improvements. The account of Kenya is grossly 
unfair. No reference is made to the great irrigation and other schemes now in 
progress under the various development and welfare plans aided by the United 
Kingdom and other countries for effecting further advances in Africa and Asia. 
These are set forth in various government publications which need to be read in 
conjunction with the book in order to complete the picture. Apart from this the 
book is extremely interesting and stimulating and it brings together much 
material usually unavailable to general readers. 


E, JoHN RUSSELL 


THE WHITE MAn’s DILEMMA: Food and the Future. By Lord John Boyd Orr 
with the co-operation of David Lubbock. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. 
124 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 73”5”. gs. 6d. 

LIKE many others, Lord Boyd Orr is perturbed by the failure of world food pro- 

duction to keep pace with the increase in world population; only the relatively 

well fed countries have increased their output of food per head since the war: the 

ill fed lands remain shorter of food than ever. To provide even a partial remedy 

for the world’s hunger would need an increase of roo per cent in the output of 

food in the next twenty-five years: the actual increase in the fourteen years be- 
tween 1936 and 1950 was less than g per cent. There is not the slightest indica- 
tion that the desirable 100 per cent increase will be obtained. 

Unless, however, the present position improves Lord Boyd Orr foresees world 
revolutions that will engulf the white man and our present civilization. The only 
way of avoiding this catastrophe in his view is by the establishment of a world 
council which would undertake the development of the world’s resources, especi- 
ally those concerned with food production, so as to ensure a physiologically 
adequate dietary for everyone. He does not explain how this is to be accom- 
plished in face of the difficulty of securing agreement about methods and 
procedure and especially in dealing with the very grave problems of land tenure, 
economic organization, and local custom which would have to be solved before 
the present systems could be replaced by something better. Nor is the question 
of the colossal cost dealt with. Presumably the United States would be invited 
to pay most of it, but we also should have to shoulder considerable burdens. And 
if it were done, what next? Then the non-white people, being better fed, would 
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organize for industrial production and drive the white man out of the world 
markets, so leading to his economic downfall. In either case the white man seems 
doomed: there lies the dilemma. The forecast is no more gloomy than others 
offered to us and, as one would expect, the case is argued more cogently than 


usual. Not all readers, however, will agree with it. 
E. JoHN RUSSELL 


LAND AND PEOPLE IN THE PHILIPPINES: Geographic Problems in Rural 
Economy. By J. E. Spencer. Foreword by William L. Holland. Issued 
under the auspices of the International Secretariat of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Berkeley, University of California Press; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1952. xviii+282 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables, 
Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $4.50. 34s. 

THE geographer’s approach to the study of land tenure conditions is, as this 

work shows, a serviceable one, in that it is able to present the factors of land use 

and population density in their relation to social questions. Professor Spencer 
deals with land utilization, population growth and standards of living, rural 
over-population and its results in soil depletion and erosion, the agricultural 
potential of the different regions, and the basic features of the economic life of 
the islands. Summing Up the Rural Scene (Chapter 18), the author finds that 

‘It is extremely doubtful if all past funds spent on agrarian reform project equal 

a single annual budget which must now be expended fighting the Hukbalahap, 

who got their start and find their support in agrarian unrest. It seems logical 

to reason, even now, that the current investment of the equivalent of several 
years of military budgets on soundly planned, progressive agrarian reform 

would be very profitable’ (pp. 233-4). 

After such a strongly argued case, the author’s proposals for reforms in his 
concluding chapter, The Elements of a Program, seem rather unoperational: first 
and foremost is the need for land survey, for the purpose of opening up reserve 
land; the liquidation of the landlord equity within the central plain region ‘in 
some fair and peaceful manner’; resettlement; modernization, agricultural 
education, tax reform, rural credit, the usual all-inclusive desiderata. But these 
recommendations have the great merit of seeing the land tenure problem in 


relation to general economic development. 
DOREEN WARRINER 


RECENT TRENDS IN AGRARIAN REFORMS. By Guru Charan Singh. Delhi, 
Atma Ram, 1952. 124 pp. Tables. 8}”x54”". Rs. 2.8. 

UNLIKE most works on the subject, this little book is cheap, and gets more said 
than the usual five dollar equivalent. It is wise and timely and will be useful to 
English readers seeking a guide through the complexities of the laws recently 
enacted in the different Indian States for the abolition of landlordism and the 
protection of tenants. It seeks to explain, mainly for the benefit of an Indian 
public, that these laws are for India only the end of the beginning: that ‘it is 
wrong to put an undue emphasis on the mere elimination of Zamindari to the 
exclusion of other reforms’ (p. 113). After much delay and obstruction, this 
step has been taken, in some, but not all, of the States; and now the crucial 
problems are to find more land for the landless, by fixing maximum holdings, 
and to prevent further subdivision of farms, by fixing minimum holdings. The 
writer wisely stresses the need for realizing that government policies, in legislat- 
ing for these ends, may fail, if economic pressures exert too strong a pull in the 
opposite direction. A more vigorous policy undertaken by the central govern- 
ment is needed, in order to avoid uneven progress. 

Some very excusable inaccuracies in references to international organiza- 
tions need to be corrected, ‘FAO and its daughter organization ECAFE’, for 
instance; and a reference to the debates on land reform in the Sixth General 
Assembly of the United Nations would not have been out of place. 

DOREEN WARRINER 
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HISTORY 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FoREIGN PoLicy 1919-39. First Series, vol. Iv, 1919. 
Eds. E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 
xcili+1278 pp. Maps. 9#” x64”. 75s. 

TuIs volume partially fills what have hitherto been serious gaps in the docu- 

mentation concerning the peace negotiations of 1919, the period covered being 

that from the departure of the chief plenipotentiaries from Paris after the sign- 
ing of the German Treaty on 28 June to the London Conference which assembled 
to consider a draft Turkish Treaty in February 1920. Minutes of the formal 

meetings of the Heads of Delegations in Paris during the latter half of 1919 

have already been printed in Volumes 1 and 11; this gives the inner history of 

the handling of the problems of the Adriatic, the Middle East, and Persia. To 
some extent these were the direct result of secret agreements concluded under 
the stress of war and it is appropriate that the full text of the Sykes—Picot 

Agreement for the partition of the Ottoman Empire should be given as an 

introduction to Chapter 11. Similarly the post-Armistice Long—Bérenger Agree- 

ment to dispose of the oil resources of the Middle East forms the introduction 

to Chapter Iv. 

As a background to the intricate negotiations detailed in this book are the 
incidents showing how quickly London and Paris were losing their control of 
events, the Greek occupation of Smyrna (albeit with official sanction), the seizure 
of Fiume by Italian irregulars, the revival of Turkish nationalism under Kemel 
Atatiirk, and the rise of Italian Fascism. 

Mr Rohan Butler, who, it is stated in the preface, has edited Volume tv, 
has made use not only of Foreign Office documents but also of important private 
papers from the collections of Balfour, Curzon, and Crowe. He had access also 
to the archives of the British Legation in Athens for 1g1g but has not included 
any papers from this source. F. S. MARSTON 


I DocuMENTI DipLomatic! ITALIANI. Vol. 1. Terzo Serie: 1896-1907. Rome, 
Libreria dello Stato, Ministero degli Affari Esteri, 1953. xxxviii+356 pp. 
Index. 10}”<7}". No price. 

I DocuMENTI DipLomatici ITALIANI, Vol. x11. Ottava Serie: 1935-1939. Rome, 
Libreria dello Stato, Ministero degli Affari Esteri, 1953. liii+-501 pp. Index. 
104" x 74". No price. 

VoLUME I in the Third Series of the Italian Diplomatic Documents was already 

prepared by Professor Carlo Morandi before his death in the spring of 1950; it 

covers the fourteen months following the formation of Rudini’s Cabinet after the 

Adua disaster in 1896, and the resignation of Crispi. In its compilation, not only 

Italian Foreign Office archives, but also the private correspondence of Visconti 

Venosta and of the Duke of Sermonata (the Archivio Caetani) have been used. 

The volume is full of interest with regard to the Cretan crisis and the early days 

of the Franco-Russian alliance about both of which Italy, in uneasy alliance with 

the Central Powers, felt intense concern. A characteristic document is Ambassador 

Lanza’s private letter to Visconti Venosta dated 25 March 1897 from Berlin (pp. 

302-3) expressing envy of his British colleague who need not bother whether 

what he had to say pleased the Germans or not. 


Volume x111 is the last volume in the Eighth Series of Italian documents which 
ends with the outbreak of the second German war; it covers the three weeks from 
12 August to 3 September 1939, opening with Ciano’s account of his conversation 
with Ribbentrop at Salzburg, the verbale published in L’Europa verso la catastrofe. 
This meeting was typical of the three weeks to come, with Hitler and Ribbentrop 
spoiling for war and the Italians trying helplessly to make them believe that an 
attack upon Poland would mean a world-wide conflict even if it brought lightning 
victory at the start. 
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The Italian view was largely based upon the succession of warnings which 
Lord Halifax conveyed to Rome during this period and which were passed on to 
Ciano by Sir Percy Loraine. But there was someone else who tried to stiffen 
Italian resistance to Hitler, none other than the head. of German military intelli- 
gence, Admiral Canaris. The account given by General Roatta, the Italian 
Military Attaché in Berlin, of Canaris’s confidences to him at dinner on 25 August 
is indeed an astounding document (pp. 205-6): among other things we find 
Canaris stating that Stalin had only agreed to the pact with Germany because he 
believed that it would cause Hitler to decide upon war. 

In fact the Italians were able to make use of the Nazi-Soviet agreement in 
order to extricate themselves for the time being from the war for which they were 
so ill-prepared. On 23 August Magistrati, the Italian Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, 
wrote a personal letter (pp. 124-6) to his brother-in-law, Ciano. In this he put 
forward the plan that Rome should suggest to Berlin that it would be better for 
Germany, covered by Russian friendship on the East as she now was, to be able 
to avoid the ‘inter-continental and colonial campaigns’ (p. 125) which Italy’s 
intervention would bring. Magistrati’s plan was inadequately utilized by Musso- 
lini two days later in replying to Hitler’s letter which expounded the advantages 
of his understanding with Russia. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


Aux CoTEs pu MARECHAL PETAIN: Souvenirs (1940-44). By Vice-Amiral 

Fernet. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1953. ii+309 pp. Illus. 8"x5". Frs. 660. 
THE flood of memoirs by those who participated in the Vichy régime has 
diminished, but it has not ceased. The author of the latest, Vice-Admiral 
Fernet, was Secretary-General to Pétain, as President of the Council, from July 
1940 to February 1941. He gives an interesting report, from notes taken at the 
time, of Laval’s effort to persuade the Council, on the morrow of the Montoire 
interview, to commit itself to positive collaboration with the Germans. On the 
whole, however, his book provides confirmation of previous evidence of the 
attitude of mind prevailing at Vichy during the winter of 1940-1, rather than 
any new historical material. For example, there were the beliefs that Mr 
Churchill intended the bombing of Vichy (p. 77), and that General de Gaulle, 
under the pretext of saving the French colonies, was in fact liquidating them 
(p. 91). The hostility that British policy, in the naval negotiations from the 
Washington Conference of 1922 onwards, aroused in French naval circles is 
strongly represented. 

From February 1941 Admiral Fernet was Secretary of the National Council, 
entrusted with the task of preparing a new constitution for France. It cannot 
be pretended that these constitutional labours produced anything but docu- 
ments written in the margin of history. The darker side of the history of France 
under the Germans and Vichy is practically entirely omitted from this account, 
which reads almost as though it were inspired by a nostalgia for the happy 
days when Pétain was Chef de l’Etat. Nevertheless the memoir is written with 
modesty and sincerity and reveals a not unattractive personality. 

A. CoBBAN 


THE RomMeEL Papers. Ed. by B. H. Liddell Hart. With the assistance of 
Lucie-Maria Rommel, Manfred Rommel, and General Fritz Bayerlein. 
Trans. by Paul Findlay. London, Collins, 1953. xxx+545 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Index. 84” 5}". 25s. 

CAPTAIN LIDDELL Hart, not for the first time, here turns a collection of interest- 

ing material into an engaging and important book. His introduction is, of 

course, mainly a piece of skilful advocacy and, in praising Rommel’s contribu- 
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tion, he does much less than justice to his own notes, sometimes quite short but 
at times as long as a page, interpolated throughout the book. They contribute 
the limelight which serves to show up the true perspective of the narrative. 
Without them it has a tendency at times to droop. In any case ‘Rommel 
papers’ for the purpose of this book include, besides extracts from the letters 
to his wife, two chapters by General Bayerlein and two by his fifteen-year-old 
son; and it cannot be ignored that each of them deals with a critical episode in 
Rommel’s career. Where he is quoted in them it is much too frequently ‘to the 
best of my memory’ (p. 451 Bayerlein; p. 495 Manfred Rommel); and to cite 
what Manfred’s mother had told him his father had said is certainly of interest 
but it is scarcely evidence. But it is not on his intervention in Europe that his 
right to rank among the ‘Great Captains’ is based. He was engaged in the 
Normandy battle for only about six weeks and it is Bayerlein who contributes the 
chapter on Invasion. It does not redound much to Rommel’s credit, though it 
quotes from his report to Hitler, the Fihrer’s address to his commanders on 
20 March 1944, and Rommel’s letter to Jodl, as well as his account written on 
10 June. We are little wiser about the macabre circumstances of his death or 
his place in the Hitler plot; and, though we can well understand and appreciate 
his reticence, lack of evidence provides no clue to the nature of his complicity. 
The last chapter, unrevised, of reflections on the campaigns in Africa and 
Normandy is not the best end note one could have wished. 

It is upon the desert campaigns that his fame rests: his admitted tactical 
mastery of armoured warfare under such conditions and the daring courage 
which makes so irresistible an appeal to the majority of mankind. But when 
Captain Liddell Hart suggests that sufficient allowance is not made for his 
handicaps he ignores that Rommel enjoyed considerable advantages: he 
arrived in Africa when Wavell had provided him with an object lesson of the 
ideal terrain for armoured warfare and he was either allowed to seize, or was 
granted, a free hand. Moreover he had seen armour applied in Poland and learned 
how to use it on the Meuse, through central France, on the Somme, and in the 
pursuit to Cherbourg. And in judging the desert fighting, is it not a little unjust 
to write down Wavell’s first campaign by the suggestion that he was only 
‘fighting’ Italians? Rommel notes that their showing on occasion was ‘magni- 
ficent’ (p. 373); and is it not significant that this irrepressible writer ignored the 
winter campaign of 1941-2 and left Bayerlein to provide a summary from the 
available documents? The confused and long drawn out ‘Crusader’ offensive 
escaped more completely from his control than from that of the two British 
generals for whom no one has claimed a perfect grasp of armoured warfare. 
At the peak of his success Auchinleck brought him to a halt at Alamein; and he 
never won against Montgomery. If we are to make allowances for the criticisms 
of Kesselring on the ground that ‘Rommel’s account was written shortly after 
the bitter end of the African campaign’ (p. 364), should we not also discount his 
disparaging remarks about Montgomery? His defence is that he was beaten by 
matériel. It was only natural that he did not admit generalship also. If Rommel 
had staged the Medenine defence instead of suffering ‘tremendous losses’ from 
it, should we not have read of his ‘baited’ threat or his ‘trapping’ defence? 
After a careful study of the book, I begin to wonder. 

H. C. O'NEILL 


HiTLER’s TABLE TALK 1941-1944. Introduction by H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1953. xxxvi+746 pp. Index. 8?” x5}”. 
30s. 

TuIs is a longer version, deriving from a slightly different source and not im- 

peccably translated, of Hitler’s Tischgesprache published in Germany two years 

ago. It is useful material from the historian’s point of view in order to fill in 
further details in the picture he has already pieced together of the Fiihrer’s 
state of mind; as Mr Bullock has emphasized, this scarcely changed from Hitler’s 
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adolescence until the day of his suicide at the age of fifty-six. Here and there 
fortuitous statements which Hitler let fall are more instructive than this. For 
instance on 24 July 1942, he remarked that Kirdorf, ‘while promising me his full 
support for our Movement, declared that there was only one thing I must not 
ask of him—namely, belief in the success of our campaign . . .’ (p. 591). If this 
was the attitude of so experienced, so ruthless, and so influential an industrialist 
as Emil Kirdorf, the behaviour of many others is easier to understand. 

Another more piquant revelation was made by the Fiihrer when he stated 
that his threat to Hacha in March 1939 to destroy Prague from the air was 
bluff ‘for at the hour mentioned fog was so thick over our air-fields that none of 
our aircraft could have made its sortie’ (p. 204). As nothing pleased Hitler 
more than the thought that he had fooled his opponents, and as this fog has not 
been mentioned by other witnesses it would be rash to accept the claim as it 
stands; on the other hand it cannot have been so gratifying to Hitler to have 
invented the words he attributed to Kirdorf. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HISTOIRE D’UNE POLITIQUE FRANCO-ALLEMANDE 1930-1950: Mémoires d’un 
Ambassadeur. By Otto Abetz. Paris, Stock, 1953. 356 pp. 8”x5}". 
Frs. 600. 


Tuis is a translation of Das offene Problem (reviewed in International Affairs, 
October 1952, p. 493), Abetz’s account of Franco-German relations 1930-50, 
written in the Cherche-Midi prison. The French publishers describe it as a 
faithful translation; omissions or compressions have been made only in passages 
unlikely to be of interest to French readers. H. G. LIDDELL 


THE FINAL SOLUTION: the Attempt to Exterminate the Jews of Europe 1939- 
1945. By Gerald Reitlinger. London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 1953. xii+-622 
pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 82” 54”. 30s. 


Mr REITLINGER has obviously devoted much time and work to this exhaustive 
and detailed account, fortified by fifty pages of notes giving references to 
original sources and several useful appendixes, of the development of the Hitler 
policy regarding the Jews: in the first instance those Jews who came into his 
power when he gained control in Germany and secondly, those outside of German 
control but who, he hoped, would pass into his hands and who in many cases 
did so. Hitler’s theory—if what was more an instinct or an emotion can properly 
be termed a theory—seems to have been twofold. The Jewish masses, especially 
those of Eastern Europe and the generation born to them, he looked on as 
human vermin—of no value to the world or civilization: only a threat to the 
race purity of the Herrenvolk, that is to say, his own people. Apart from these 
masses, who, he knew, were economically and in most other respects powerless, 
there was another smaller group, especially in the United States and also at the 
beginning of his reign in Central Europe, whose power, economic and political, 
was relatively many times greater than its size. This Jewish group was his 
enemy, the enemy of Germany, perhaps of civilization. Against it he waged a 
relentless war, which if one is charitable he believed was not only in defence 
of Germany, but also of humanity or at any rate civilization. It is the develop- 
ment of the war against this opponent that Mr Reitlinger describes in a narrative 
that pulsates with life from the first page to the last. Naturally he has no 
sympathy with his hero or villain, but he never avoids any toil necessary to 
explain or endeavour to explain the motive for every step. The restraint with 
which Mr Reitlinger writes makes his narrative all the more effective and 
damning. The appearance of this book has in a moment made all its predecessors 
in the same field unnecessary and out of date. Incidentally, Mr Reitlinger has 
brought the exaggerated figures accepted by the Anglo-American Committee 
of Enquiry and the Nuremburg Tribunal nearer to reality. This does not 
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diminish the horror of the story. The human mind cannot grasp a total of four 
million victims more easily than one of six million. 
q ALBERT M. HYAMSON 


FLIGHT IN THE WINTER. By Juergen Thorwald. Trans. by Fred Wieck. London, 

Hutchinson, 1953. 255 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 84"x5}". 12s. 6d. 
It is difficult to guess at what type of reader this account of the last few months 
of the German débacle in the East, January-May 1945, is directed. It is not 
apparently a close translation but an edited and severely reduced version of the 
German original; as it stands the English version has nothing to offer the serious 
student in‘the way of documentation, bibliography, or adequate indexing. 
Some clue to the level at which it is aimed may be found in such footnotes as 
those on pp. 38, 61, 202. It may well be that those passages deliberately omitted 
by the editor, particularly those, for example, dealing with the Eastern Gauleiter 
of whom the notorious Erich Koch alone is characterized, would have provided 
more useful, if less readable, material for the serious student. 

Nevertheless, what emerges from Herr Thorwald’s original narrative is a 
streamlined but relatively sincere pastiche of harrowing descriptions of the 
eleventh-hour treks of successive waves of the German civilian population in the 
face of the furious Russian advance, of somewhat wooden reconstructions of 
strategic discussions at the Fiihrerhauptquartier and of bitter personal memo- 
randa and orders of commanders in the field. Much of Herr Thorwald’s material 
is common property, and has been more adequately dealt with elsewhere: but 
the total impression of suffering humanity, craven Gauleiter, and hamstrung 
generals is not entirely devoid of value in the more journalistic documentation 
of this most chaotic and complex period of political and military events. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


BULWARK OF THE WEST: Implications and Problems of NATO. By Arthur C. 
Turner. Foreword by Edgar McInnis. Toronto, Ryerson Press for the 
Canadian Iustitute of International Affairs, 1953. v-+106 pp. (Contem- 
porary Affairs No. 24.) 732”x5}”. $2. 


IN 1952 a study group was formed under the auspices of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs to examine the origins and purposes of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and this booklet, though the work of a single 
and very able hand, is based upon the discussions of this group. The author, 
Dr Turner of the History Department of the University of Toronto, received 
favourable attention for his recent analysis of Scottish nationalism in Scottish 
Home Rule (1952), and the present booklet will add to his reputation. It reflects 
a Canadian point of view on an experiment which owes much to Canadian 
initiative and support. In his judgements, Dr Turner is realistic and, at times, 
provocative. The United Nations, he says, ‘is really dead as a peace-and- 
security maintaining organization’ (p. 77); both the United States and the 
USSR are ‘so powerful that the addition or subtraction of allies, though it is to 
be welcomed or feared, cannot tilt the balance of power’ (p. 2); the contemporary 
Commonwealth has become ‘a much weaker organization than it has been at any 
previous time’ (p. 65); and as a corollary, ‘Canada is in NATO because the 
United States is in it, not because the United Kingdom is in it’ (p. 69). But if, 
especially in respect of the Commonwealth, there is too much logic in some of 
the opinions Dr Turner expresses, this at least is a refreshing change from pious 
generalities, and, as a whole, the booklet is a stimulating contribution to the 
understanding of one of the most important developments of our time. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


DEMOCRACY IN THE DOMINIONS: a Comparative Study in Institutions. 2nd ed. 
By Alexander Brady. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1952. viii+604 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}". $6.50. 52s. 

WHEN the first edition of this book was reviewed in International Affairs 

(April 1948, pp. 270-1) Professor Hancock said that it represented ‘the most 

comprehensive and careful study of the literature of its subject up to the second 

World War’. Since then the book has become a widely known and well estab- 

lished authority in its field. The publication of a second, revised, and enlarged 

edition is, therefore, to be welcomed. In this new edition the arrangement of 
sections and chapters is retained but throughout the commentary is brought 
up to date. In some cases, notably in the chapters on South Africa, this has 
meant the inclusion of a good deal of new material and the interpretation of 
still very recent events. Where, however, this edition marks so considerable an 
advance on the first is in the elaboration of the concluding section in which the 
author rounds off his comparative survey with a summary and assessment of 
the principal elements of dominion democracy. In his chapters on Frontiers 
and Collectivism and on Threats to Democracy especially there are many 
suggestive comparisons, and Professor Brady’s cool appraisal of the Communist 
threat in the Dominions well exemplifies the balanced judgement and mature 
reflection that have gone to the writing of this book. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


DEVOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT: the Experiment in Northern Ireland. By 
Professor F. H. Newark and others. London, Allen & Unwin for the 
Institute of Public Administration, 1953. 99 pp. 8}”x5}”. 6s. 


THE literature on government in Northern Ireland is slight, but there are some 
signs of growing interest in a subject of considerable importance both in its 
political and in its administrative aspects. Professor J. L. Montrose contributed 
a paper on it at the Australian National University’s Jubilee Seminar on Federal- 
ism in 1951, and now there is the short symposium under review which is the 
outcome of aconference in Belfast arranged by the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. In it the authors concentrate their attention almost exclusively on 
problems of administration. Their contributions confirm the impression that 
what remains most worthy of comment and explanation is not how much but 
how little difference the existence of a local government and parliament has 
made in administrative practice or legislative enactment. But in itself that 
does not necessarily detract from the merits of devolution, for it is in com- 
paratively minor modifications in legislation and in the familiarity of adminis- 
trators with local conditions that its principal contribution to good government 
is to be found. It is clear that in Northern Ireland local institutions give at 
least some reassurance, psychological as much as practical, that its particular 
needs will not be overlooked by a remote and highly centralized Whitehall 
machine. In this context the paper by Mr Harkness on agricultural administra- 
tion is especially relevant. More generally the papers in this booklet are detailed 
and informative, but not all of them make easy reading. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


THE PATTERN OF A DEPENDENT Economy: the National Income of British 
Honduras. By N. S. Carey Jones. London, Cambridge University Press, 
1953. Xv+162 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x53”. 21s. 


THE core of this work is a study of the national income of British Honduras in 
1946, based on published and unpublished official sources and on the knowledge 
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gained by the author during his three years’ experience in the colony, His aims 
are ‘to show that a reasonably accurate national income study, in broad outline, 
can be made without overloading it with detail’ and ‘to indicate some of the 
problems peculiar to a dependent economy by an examination in some detail 
of one’, He writes in the conviction that ‘the concept and use of national in- 
come studies should be familiar and intelligible to the interested layman’. 

For the reader primarily interested in the calculations there is a full discus- 
sion of the sources and clear indication of the extent to which the figures are 
based on inference, while the non-technical comments on the tables themselves 
give a detailed picture of the economy of the colony. The remainder of the book 
consists of a discussion of the problems of the colony’s future economic develop- 
ment and of the role of government planning, with comments on the general 
problems of colonial evolution. The main task of shifting the basis of the 
economy from forestry to agriculture is recognized to be more than an economic 
one; British Honduras is rightly seen as a community to be developed along 
its own lines and not merely as a territory suitable for West Indian immigration 
or for the establishment of export crop plantations. The author has endeavoured 
to show how the inevitable changes in the economy of the colony can be made 
with ‘the least loss of its human and social qualities’. 


H. A. HoLtey 


THE COLONIAL Potice. By Sir Charles Jeffries. London, Parrish, 1952. 232 
pp. Map endpapers. Index. 8?”x5}”. 18s. 6d. 

THE author’s declared purpose in writing this book is to awaken and satisfy 
interest in the work of the police in British colonies, partly, it would seem, in 
order to encourage suitable recruits for the Colonial Police Service. He therefore 
describes the history and organization of the police in each colony, with a brief 
account of the social and economic setting; he explains the methods of entry 
and training, and relates various incidents which illustrate the work of the 
police in emergencies and at more normal times. All this is done as well as one 
would expect from the hand of the Deputy Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, especially when inspired, as he is, by a genuine admiration for the 
colonial policeman of all ranks, to whose work he pays a keen tribute. 

But this book is more than a superior careers manual, for it also discusses 
what is meant by the British police tradition, and how far it exists or can be 
successfully fostered in the colonies. The essence of this tradition is seen to lie 
in the relations between the police and the public, which in turn depend in part 
on relations between the police and the government. Relations with the public 
are good, Sir Charles suggests, partly because the British policeman ‘is there 
not to coerce but to protect and help the public’ (p. 7), partly because the police 
are regarded by the community not as the agent of the government, but as the 
agent of the community itself or of the law. These precepts are ‘fundamental 
to the democratic way of life’ (p. 220), and the author clearly considers it de- 
sirable that the colonial police should be imbued with the British ‘police idea’, 
adapted to the social and political realities of the colonies. He realizes however 
that this is not a simple operation (as some have thought), and that it depends 
very largely on factors outside the control of the police, the most important of 
which is that the law which the police have to enforce should be made with the 
consent of ‘the people’, i.e. presumably by a majority of their representatives. 

Sir Charles does his best not to be hypnotized by the use of such vague 
notions as ‘the will of the people’; though the deceptive nature of the word 
‘public’ prevents him from pointing out that even in Britain the protection of 
some members of the public may involve the coercion of others, not only when 
the police themselves are being protected from the abusive language of those 
who wish to say ‘Down with X’, but also in circumstances which would be easier 
to defend in the market-place at Nairobi. 


JENIFER HART 
LL 
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IMPERIAL MILITARY GEOGRAPHY: the Geographical Background of the Defence 
Problems of the British Commonwealth. 11th ed. By Brigadier D. H. Cole. 
London, Sifton Praed, 1953. ix+323 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 84” x54’. 
30s. 

PUBLISHED originally in 1924, this book, now in the eleventh edition, maintains 

its object of ‘presenting the geographical background of the defence problems 

of the British Commonwealth’. Particular care has been given to bring up to 
date the account of political changes, while statistics of population and produc- 
tion have also been revised. Noteworthy additions have been made, for example, 
to the chapter on Britain and Western Europe, where the military implications 
of recent political developments receive consideration and also to the chapter on 
the Pacific Ocean and its problems. Revision of existing material has been 
sensibly done. The number of maps has been reduced from seventeen to fifteen. 

In further editions, attention might be given to improving cartographic pre- 

sentation and content. For example, maps of East, Central, and West Africa, 

Australia, and Burma, Malaya, and Indo-China are of little value in their 

present form. A number of minor mistakes, misprints, and omissions remain. 

The population of Italy is not increasing at the rate suggested on page 84. In 

view of her present crucial strategic position Italy deserves fuller treatment; 

no mention is made of the development of her natural gas resources. In Table I, 

page 302, 1938 should be 1939; M. Pleven’s name is mis-spelt on page 52: El 

Firdar on page 140 should surely be El Firdan. Infelicities remain in the account 

of industrial regions of Britain (pp. 39-41). Compared with earlier editions, the 

paper is of inferior quality, and this occasionally hampers legibility. 


M. J. WISE 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM. By C. A. R. Crosland. London, Cape, 1953. 
224 pp. Index. 8”5}". 12s. 6d. 

WAR-TIME sacrifices in civilian consumption, in capital stock, and, externally, 
in foreign investments and exports determined Britain’s post-war reconstruction 
tasks. Of these the avoidance of external bankruptcy became the most urgent. 
It is the essence of this book that the struggle of the foreign balance at first 
conceived as a short sharp one gradually turned into ‘a protracted struggle 
involving Britain’s future for a generation’ (p. 13). In the first third of this book 
Mr Crosland discusses production and export achievements during the post-war 
period and in the remaining two-thirds he deals with major structural problems 
in the future under the headings of World Shortage of Food and Raw Materials, 
Disequilibrium between the Dollar and non-Dollar World, and Instability of 
the United States Economy. 

He argues that world production of food and materials will lag behind the 
growth of population and manufacturing output, that the proportion of food 
entering into international trade will decline, and consequently that Britain’s 
terms of trade will deteriorate. Although the terms of trade problem will cause 
most concern over the next two decades, it will be overshadowed in the nineteen- 
fifties by the structural dollar problem. Ever since the end of the war American 
surpluses on current account have been high and the dollar gap has been covered 
by generous American aid. The gap is still there, will persist and be widened 
in case of an American depression. It can only be closed by Britain and 
especially by the independent sterling area countries cutting their American 
purchases, unless—which Mr Crosland thinks is highly improbable—the United 
States increases her imports considerably in the next five years, raises the dollar 
price of gold, or increases her foreign investments. He maintains, contrary to 
current doctrine, that what is required is not less but more discrimination. 
Provided that the necessary ‘changes are made at home’ (p. 94) to re-channel 
activity into the metal-using, engineering, steel, and coal industries, increased 
supplies to other than the United States markets can be made available. The 
stimulation of such exports will also serve to cope with the terms of trade 
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problem when in the more distant future the dollar problem has disappeared. 
Mr Crosland makes it abundantly clear that the world has no right to criticize 
the American Government if in the immediate future they fail to make provision 
for a large flow of dollars, but ‘it has a right to say that in its absence the present 
controls must be kept on’ (p. 178). 

Mr Crosland’s lucid analysis of this extremely complex problem is masterly. 
Based, as it is, on relevant official post-war statistics his important contribution 
deserves serious attention. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


Tue Foreicn Poricy oF THE British LABouR GOVERNMENT 1945-1951. By 
M. A. Fitzsimons. Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 1953. vi+182 
pp. Index. 9}"x6". $325. 


‘FOREIGN policy’ has at least two meanings: it applies both to declarations and 
to actions in relation to other countries. It is tempting to assume that what 
matters is not the words but the deeds, and to analyse foreign policy solely in 
terms of results, ignoring motives. But this behaviouristic approach is as remote 
from history as an analysis of motives which neglects the results. 

The author of this work succumbs to the temptation. He ventures to dismiss 
in a footnote Professor Windrich’s book British Labour’s Foreign Policy (1952) 
on the grounds that it concentrates on statements by Labour leaders and in 
Labour Party publications. This author is not vulnerable on that score, though 
he too sometimes quotes from Labour Party publications. With remarkable 
determination he has refrained from including any first-hand information, 
apart from excerpts from Hansard and official documents, and has thereby 
succeeded in producing a study of the foreign policy of the Labour Government 
without any assistance from those who were engaged in policy-making at the 
time. 

The result is little more than an arrangement of the chronology of inter- 
national events during 1945 to 1951, set to the author’s preconceptions about 
British foreign policy. However, those preconceptions have their uses: if this 
book makes no contribution to Anglo-American understanding in world affairs, 
at least it displays some of the obstacles which stand in the way. 

SAUL RosE 


TRADE Unions. By Allan Flanders. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1952. vii+172 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Hutchinson’s University 
Library. Politics. Ed. by Professor G. D. H. Cole.) 74” 5". 8s. 6d. 


Mr FLANDERS, Lecturer in Industrial Relations, Oxford University, has written 
an excellent brief guide to the complex structure and administration of British 
trade unions. All the conventional topics are covered (his longest chapter is 
concerned with the machinery of collective bargaining) but the author also 
shows an intelligent and persistent awareness of the newer problems that face 
trade unions in a society where the fundamental relationships between labour 
and capital have greatly changed and where the government have assumed final 
responsibility for shaping everyone’s economic well-being. Scattered through 
the book there are paragraphs on anti-Communist drives by trade union leaders 
and on the vitality of shop steward leadership in the unionist’s everyday working 
life. These, together with an account of the importance attached by the Com- 
munist Party to trade union work by its members, could perhaps have been 
drawn together for a more stimulating analysis of trade union democracy and 
trade union political action. 
MARK ABRAMS 
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EUROPEAN COMMUNISM. By Franz Borkenau. London, Faber and Faber, 1953. 
564 pp. Index. 83?” x 5%”. 42s. 

Tuis is the most ambitious attempt so far made to bring within one volume 
both a chronicle and an interpretation of the activities of European Communism 
from the 1917 revolution up to almost the last days of Stalin. The first approxi- 
mately hundred pages deal with events from the founding of the Communist 
International up to the acquisition of power by Hitler in 1933 and are focused on 
the German and French Communist Parties. The next hundred pages are 
concerned with the Popular Front era from 1934 to 1938 and here Spain and 
France occupy the centre of the stage. A further two hundred pages deal with the 
war years and describe the shifts first from the Popular Front to the Hitler—Stalin 
Pact and then back again to the alliance with the Western Powers; here the 
story concentrates again on events in France and then on the Balkans. Finally, 
the author describes and analyses the Liberation and the activities of the 
Cominform. 

Inevitably there are disappointing gaps and unevennesses of emphasis in 
the book, but the reader is often gratuitously hampered by writing which tends 
to be prolix, involved, and polemical and by Mr Borkenau’s avowed contempt 
for the practice of citing sources and authorities and by slipshod proof-reading. 
More importantly the author’s fundamental interpretation of international 
Communism is obscured by an excessive preoccupation with the moral (and 
sometimes physical) defects of some Bolshevik personalities, by a tendency to 
see events in terms of intrigue and betrayal, and by the hypothesis (fortunately 
often ignored) that Communist policy outside Russia is only understandable 
when viewed as the consequences of domestic events within that country. 

In spite of these self-imposed handicaps the author’s basic and brilliantly 
illuminating thesis does emerge. Each Communist Party must build its policy 
and actions on two principles: it must be permanently engaged as the van- 
guard in a cold war to undermine and destroy its capitalist host and, secondly, 
it must never push its onslaught to the point where the military security of 
Russia is threatened by a capitalist alliance to attack Russia. If the rise of 
Hitler seems to presage a Fascist war against the Soviet Fatherland then Com- 
munists everywhere must foster Popular Fronts even to the point of embracing 
their long-term enemies. If the Popular Front policy becomes so successful in 
Spain and France that Communism’s temporary allies begin to take fright and 
seem to be more sympathetically disposed towards Hitler then Hitler must be 
appeased and a wedge driven between the imperialists. On the other hand, if 
the exigencies of war provide Communists with an opportunity to crush their 
allies and capture power then the opportunity must be seized—and only 
abandoned if the party’s victims are supported by outside aid which is ready, 
if necessary, to use military force and to accept the risk of war with Russia. 
Clearly, adherence to these two basic principles of Communist policy is no easy 
task and the many purges, trials, and excommunications of the past thirty-five 
years testify to the many occasions when local Communists, called upon to put 
Russian security before their own chances and hopes of seizing power, failed to 
accept the necessary sacrifice. 

MarK ABRAMS 


ANATOMIE DU PARTI COMMUNISTE FRancaIs. By Alain Brayance. Paris, 
Denoél, 1952. 288 pp. Index. 8”x5}”". Frs. 600. 


STUDENTs of Communism everywhere will value this excellent study of the 
French Communist Party. The author is completely unconcerned with revela- 
tions, interpretations, heresies, pen portraits, etc. Instead he devotes himself 
exclusively to a detailed account of the internal organization and functioning 
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of the party. He distinguishes carefully and continuously between what is 
supposed to happen and what does happen in fact and takes the reader through 
the entire party pyramid. He starts with the process of joining and describes 
what happens to the recruit’s application form, his enrolment, the subscription 
he pays and what happens to it, the indoctrination received. Then step by step, 
with equal thoroughness he deals impersonally with the structure, management, 
staffing, and activities of the factory and district cells, of the section, the 
federation, and central headquarters and the constitutional and communication 
devices by which control spreads from the Political Bureau down to the smallest 
unit. Further chapters deal with the party’s front organizations (for women, 
youth, athletes, ex-soldiers, students, pacifists, etc.), its business enterprises 
(including the notorious Banque Commerciale pour l'Europe du Nord), its 
trade union affiliates, its press, the party schools for the training of cadres, and 
the character and operations of the 100,000 active militants who are largely 
responsible for the party’s ability to mobilize the support at each election since 
the Liberation of at least 25 per cent of the voters of France. 

The final sixty-eight pages are taken up with a brief biographical index of party 
leaders and officials, and with eleven appendixes. Most of these are reproductions 
of internal party documents; perhaps the two most interesting of them are the 
party’s 1945 constitution and the famous biographical questionnaire which has 
to be completed by every member who starts to rise in the ranks of the cadres. 

M. Brayance’s information seems to be completely accurate, full, and up 
to date—at least up to the disciplining of Marty and Tillon. Perhaps it is un- 
gracious to mention the one omission in his bobok—any account of the machinery 
by which the French Party is controlled from Russia. 


Mark ABRAMS 


La PENSEE ECONOMIQUE EN FRANCE DEPUIS 1945. By André Marchal. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. viii+240 pp. Bibliog. (Biblio- 
théque de la Science Economique.) 9” x 5}”". Frs. 700. 


Tuis is one of several present contributions to the reorientation of economics as 
a political science in relation to existing world conditions. In compact form, it 
assesses the essential value of the work of the leading French economists of the 
classical tradition (Pt. 1), those who represent the realist or sociological approach 
(Pt. 11), or those, (Pt. 111), who proceed by observation. The manner in which 
the various contributions are shown to overlap or dovetail into each other, 
either in essence or in method, goes a long way to justify the author in dis- 
agreeing with M. Henri Denis! that both in France and abroad there exists a 
crisis that is special to economic thought, and in holding that, if crisis there be, 
it is one common to all the sciences since the beginning of the twentieth century. 
This general crisis may fairly be called, the author suggests, ‘la crise du déter- 
minisme’ (p. 6) complicated by a ‘crise de conscience’ (p. 7), the latter resulting 
from the vociferations of the ‘theoreticians of welfare’, insisting with Engels 
that the task is not merely to interpret the world but to transform it. This, of 
course, necessitates the transformation of economic thought itself. 

To appreciate how this challenge is being faced in France the foreign reader 
especially perhaps requires to bear in mind the warning the author addresses in 
any event to his compatriots: there is a dualism in all French thought, which is 
traditionalist and revolutionary, or ‘raisonnable et neuf’. 

If the eclectic tendency creates in the French mind an inherent love of the 
sweeping synthesis, the reader may be struck by the pertinent qualifications 
which the author adds (p. 7) to the usually accepted characterizations of national 
mentalities: 


La mentalité ou les traditions nationales donnent a la science une physionomie 
particuliére. Tendance historique et philosophique en Allemagne, tradition déduc- 


1 See La Crise de la pensée économique (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1951). 
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tive et abstraite en Angleterre, malgré le ‘pragmatisme’ anglo-saxon, tendance 
quantitative et statistique aux Etats-Unis, tendance psychologique et sociologique 
en France malgré le souci de logique des Frangais, plus manifeste dans le domaine 
juridique et politique. 

The general trend at present is towards the humanizing of economic science. 
At the same time the work of economists today has a strictly practical objective 
and is only exceptionally of a speculative character (p. 189). Economics can 
provide a framework for the politician, not a criterion but, the book concludes, 
in a charming passage of great sanity and humour: 
Ce role, pour négatif qu’il paraisse, ne doit pas étre sous-estimé. Mettre des garde- 
fous devant les pentes ‘savonnées’ ot les hommes de gouvernement risquent de se 
laisser entrainer, telle pourrait étre aujourd’hui l’ambition de quelques économistes 
frangais, et demain—qui sait?—leur mérite, s’il advient qu’ils s’entendent entre eux 
et qu’on les écoute. 

A thirty-eight-page bibliography of recent French economic literature pro- 
vides a valuable appendix. 

E. H. WALL 


INITIATION AUX FINANCES PUBLIQUES DES TERRITOIRES D’OUTRE-MER. By 
J. C. Haumant. Paris, Editions de l’Union Frangaise [1953]. xi-+324 pp. 
Diagrams. Tables. 9}” x6}”. No price. 

Tue character of this substantial volume is correctly suggested by its inclusion 
in a ‘Bibliothéque Administrative de l'Union Frangaise’. It is apparently de- 
signed primarily as a text-book for intending administrators and other officials 
in the overseas territories strictly so-called (i.e. excluding the overseas Depart- 
ments, the Associated States, and the North African protectorates). After a 
general description of French public accounting procedure, there follows a dis- 
cussion of the régime financier in these territories including those services for 
which provision is made in the metropolitan budget though they are carried out 
locally, services provided for in territorial budgets (and the various types of 
budget), the preparation of territorial budgets, powers of local assemblies, 
reserve and loan funds, development plans, and municipal budgets. A final 
section deals with the remuneration of civil servants and procedure in regard to 
contracts and supplies. 

The book is not concerned with the analysis of the public sector in relation 
to the social accounts of the overseas territories, or its significance in relation 
to the economy of the French Union as a whole. One would not gather, for 
example, that the local budgets contributed in 1952 only about half the total 
public expenditure in the overseas territories taken as a whole, or that of the 
half they did contribute, probably about half were dépenses obligatoires over 
which the local assemblies have no control so that the portion of the public 
sector controlled by the local assemblies was only about a quarter of the total. 
But, for any foreigner who wants to attempt such analyses, or to understand 
the actual working of any section of the administration in a French overseas 
territory, a knowledge of the organization and vocabulary of French public 
financial administration is essential; it can be very adequately obtained from 
this study. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


L’EcONOMIE DE L’UNION FRANGAISE D’OUTRE-MER. Introduction by Gaston 
Leduc. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1952. 359 pp. Charts. Tables. 10” x6}". 
Frs. 760. 

THIS symposium is a survey, rather than an analysis, of the economy of the 

French Union. Besides articles dealing with particular areas (including French 

North Africa but excluding Indo-China) there are others devoted to general 

topics, such as industrialization, wages, development plans, in relation to the 

French Union as a whole. As in most symposia, the method of approach and 
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treatment varies considerably, as does the quality of different contributions: a 
few are, at best, merely descriptive and at worst uneasily propagandist, others 
are, in the best sense, good economic journalism, while some attempt analysis. 
Of the articles dealing with particular areas, two deserve attention. M. 
Fauvel depicts the essential features of the economic and social structure of the 
French West Indies and illuminates the new complexities of a policy of ‘ assimil- 
ation’ (in the sense of political integration with the métropole) now that the 
regulatory has been succeeded by the welfare State. Among much of interest in 
M. de Carbon’s penetrating study of Black Africa may be instanced such con- 
clusions as that, in contrast to the objective of greater diversification, the 
economy of this area is now more, not less, dependent than in 1938 on a small 
number of primary products, that the increases in the prices of its export crops 
only caught up with the rising costs of living in 1948, and that the proportion 
of the price actually received by producers was in most cases smaller in 1951 
than in 1938, partly owing to ‘parafiscal’ devices and stabilization funds, but 
partly ‘en raison de son état d’infériorité dans le débat economique’ (p. 71). 
Of the general articles, if M. Rossin’s lucid account of the problems of 
tropical agriculture is technological rather than economic, M. Saudet’s descrip- 
tion of the mechanics of ‘development planning’ in the French system is more 
like administrative history. Of the more directly economic studies, M. Sanner’s 
succinct analysis of the system of public finance deserves to be taken further. 
He shows clearly how the local budget ‘tend . . . a devenir un budget de dépenses 
obligatoires, trahissant ainsi le caractére caricatural de l’autonomie financiére 
des territoires d’outre mer’ (p. 311), but he also displays the obverse of the 
medal in the vastly increased metropolitan expenditure overseas: total estimated 
revenue of local budgets in the overseas territories (excluding, that is to say, the 
overseas departments, North Africa, and Indo-China) was, in 1952, 115 milliards 
while net expenditure financed from the metropolitan budget was 122 milliards 
(p. 312). This, and the fact that the French Union as a whole, excluding 
France, is in substantial deficit on dollar account are two major contrasts with 
British dependencies. (Incidentally, M. de Carbon, in another interesting essay, 
on ‘L’union francaise comme ensemble économique’, quotes the same figure for 
local budget revenue but puts net metropolitan expenditure at no more than go 
milliards (p. 35), a discrepancy which should surely have been resolved 
editorially). An anonymous author contributes an informative and critical 
account of the monetary organization. 
All in all, although somewhat uneven, this is a useful and important book and 
those concerned deserve recognition for what is in many ways a pioneer effort. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


BELGIAN FOREIGN PoLicy BETWEEN Two Wars Ig1g-40. By Jane Kathryn 
Miller. New York, Bookman Associates, 1951. 337 pp. Bibliog. 8?” 5%”. 
$5. 

THERE is no doubt that much can be learnt about Belgian foreign policy in the 

inter-war period from printed sources alone, limited in range though those 

sources may be. Miss Miller was quite right to hold that an interesting book 
could now be written. Granted that more information is continually becoming 
available, there is still an excellent case for doing what can now be done. Miss 

Miller, however, has not done what her readers might fairly expect her to have 

done. Half or more than half of the Belgians speak Dutch; Dutch is also the 

language of one of Belgium’s neighbours and one with whom her relations are 
complicated. Another important neighbour is Germany. It should be obvious 
that a student of Belgium’s foreign policy can learn much from Dutch and 

German sources. Miss Miller, nevertheless, has chosen to rely almost entirely, 

if not wholly, on what she can find in French and English, and her book suffers 

accordingly. Her failure to make proper use of Dutch sources may partly 
account for her failure to give an illuminating account of Belgian politics, of 
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which there is a great need. But it cannot by itself account for her failure to 
give a good description of the Belgian economy, which would also be desirable, 
Careless proof-reading and absence of maps are minor defects. Such criticisms 
may seem harsh, but, though the reviewer feels that Miss Miller has failed to 
make full use of her opportunities, he would be the first to admit that she has 
performed a service in assembling many facts hitherto scattered. 

Mark A, THOMSON 


THE SCANDINAVIAN YEAR BOOK FOR 1953: a Comprehensive Guide to Com- 
merce, Industry and Tourism in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. London, 
William Dawson, 1953. xiv+696 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 
74" X5". 30s. 

STRICTLY speaking the term ‘Scandinavia’, although in general use, is a mis- 
nomer when applied to Sweden, Norway, and Denmark in the political sense, 
as only Sweden and Norway are situated on the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Friends of these countries differ on the question as to whether or not they should 
be considered as a single unit, ‘Scandinavia’, and those who are opposed to this 
description regard it as misleading. They argue that many attempts have 
been, and are still being made, in the Scandinavian States to bring about closer 
inter-Scandinavian collaboration, but that the results of these attempts, 
especially since the end of the second world war, have shown that for the time 
being such co-operation must be confined to the social and cultural rather than 
to the economic and political fields. 

The Scandinavian Year Book, now in its second issue, has decided to ap- 
proach the Scandinavian countries as a single unit, ‘ Scandinavia’, and, 
provided the reader agrees with this view, he will find the book useful and 
instructive. The first twenty-five pages are devoted to the situation and 
boundaries, the coast, terrain, geology, climate, vegetation, animal life, people 
and languages of Scandinavia, and here a comparative study has its uses. The 
following twenty-five pages which deal with the history, foreign policy, emigra- 
tion, and inter-Scandinavian collaboration, on the other hand, are difficult to 
follow, although each fact fer se seems correct and the statements fair. At 
least two of the countries—Denmark and Sweden—have had a separate history 
and any attempt to judge their past as one history is confusing. 

The bulk of the book contains a great deal of useful and carefully compiled 
information arranged under subjects, but here again it seems doubtful if it is 
an advantage when looking for information about Sweden, for instance, to 
have to wade through the data concerning the other two countries first. 

A. Hi. HICKS 


CO-OPERATIVE SWEDEN To-pDAy. By J. W. Ames. Manchester, Co-operative 


Union, 1952. 172 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Tables. 84” 5}”. 5s. 


THE co-operative movement in Sweden is comparatively young—the first small 
retail shops date from the eighteen-sixties, but their equivalent to the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society dates from 1899 only and the large-scale co- 
operative marketing of farm produce on the Danish model from 1930. It is 
the more remarkable to learn from the present book, written by an English 
enthusiast, that ‘Sweden is fast becoming the Mecca of the co-operative world’. 
Of course, the wealth and prosperity of modern Sweden are reflected in the 
superbly designed buildings on Kvarnholm (the co-operative island) and else- 
where, half a dozen of which are here shown as illustrations. There is also the 
consideration that the Swedish industrial worker has enjoyed a high standard 
of living, perhaps the highest in Europe, for a generation or more, with corre- 
sponding benefits to an organization which especially serves this element in 
society. Nevertheless, the reader of this very informative account of the present 
flourishing situation may wonder whether the explanation does not lie partly 
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in a difference of technique—Swedish co-operators are attracted to the shops by 
cut prices rather than by the size of the dividend, as in England—and partly in 
a more imaginative approach to their business. Two interesting examples are 
the co-operative weekly, Vi, which has the largest circulation of any publica- 
tion in the country (650,000), and the vogue of self-service shops on the 
American model, which the Swedish co-operative movement introduced 
experimentally as far back as 1939. 
T. K, DERRY 


CoopERATION ET CAPITALISME D’ETaT: L’Expérience Suédoise de Coopération 


Agricole. By Pierre Bessaignet. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1953- I03 pp. Tables. 9”5%”. Frs. 350. 


Tuis study of the Swedish agricultural co-operative movement was undertaken 
by M. Bessaignet at the invitation of Sveriges Landbruksfoérbund. As a result 
of this and similar studies in other countries he has come to the conclusion that 
the Swedish movement is an example of modern co-operation which has no 
equal anywhere and that agricultural co-operation in Sweden is superior to all 
other co-operative movements in that country. 

The book consists of an introduction dealing with the structural change in 
modern capitalism and the part this ‘Capitalism d’Etat’ plays in agricultural 
co-operation in general, as well as of a study of agricultural co-operation in 
Sweden. The study is divided into two parts: the first briefly describes the 
twelve different aspects of agricultural co-operation, the second the organization 
of the co-operative system as a whole. 

M. Bessaignet is Economic Counsellor to the Comité national d’action 
agricole de l'Union centrale des coopératives agricoles de la confédération 
générale de l’agriculture and an authority whose views must be worthy of 
serious consideration. 


A. H. Hicxs 


SoctaL SWEDEN. Preface by the Minister of Social Affairs, G. E. Strang. 
Stockholm, Social Welfare Board; London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 462 pp. 
Illus. Map. Charts. Tables. 93x63”. 25s. 


Social Sweden is, as stated in the introduction, a new, entirely revised edition of 
Social Work and Legislation in Sweden, the last edition of which appeared in 
1938. The book has been published by the Social Welfare Board on the in- 
structions of the Swedish Government, and brings up to date a report of the 
activities of the several administrative bodies and other departments con- 
trolling the welfare of the country and the people. Of particular interest among 
the carefully compiled fourteen chapters are those headed Structure of Swedish 
Society; Political and Social Institutions; Principles, Administration, and 
Costs of Swedish Social Policy; The Educational System; The Employment 
Market. 

This is a valuable work of reference, is well produced, and has many excellent 
photographs, charts, and tables. A useful guide to the chapter contents is to 
be found at the end of the book. 


K. G. 


EL MANANA Economico DE EspaANa. Vol. 1. By Antonio Robert. Madrid, 
Espasa-Calpe, 1947. 251 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 9}” x64”. 40 pesetas. 
Tuts is the first volume of what may eventually be a plan for Spanish in- 
dustrialization. At this stage, the author is concerned with ‘a preliminary 
study of the mechanism leading to material progress’. He is imbued with the 
belief that mechanization and industrialization are cumulative processes and 
the only processes which lead to material well-being. This belief, which is now 
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widely accepted amongst basically agricultural countries, impressed the author 
forcefully when he was on a study tour of the United States in the nineteen- 
thirties. He could not at the time help contrasting the high living standards 
prevailing in North America during the worst slump it had ever experienced 
with the low standards generally prevailing in Spain. He accordingly sets out 
to prove with the help of Professor Colin Clark’s early estimates that the 
pattern of demand in a growing economy is such as to demand ever-increasing 
industrialization and increasing provision of services, while the demand for 
primary production tends to lag. Numerous examples are given from the 
United States economy to show the income elasticities of different types of 
products, and the international comparisons which are adduced all support 
the industrialization thesis. The benefits of international trade are briefly 
discussed, but the well-known claim is made that the level of trade is a function 
of development, and, in an appendix, a summary is given of the conclusions 
reached in Industrialization and Foreign Trade published by the League of 
Nations, one of the classics on the subject. Altogether this book should be of 
considerable interest to the informed layman—preferably an engineer interested 
in economics who will be able to enjoy the profusion of diagrams and regression 
equations. 


J. H.E. 


THE Economy OF SPAIN. By Sidney C. Sufrin and Franklin A. Petrasek. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, 1952. 62 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. 
(Headline Series, No. 95.) 7?” 5}”. 35 cents. 


THE value of this short pamphlet lies in the fact that its principal contributor, 
Sidney Sufrin, was the head of a United States economic fact-finding mission to 
Spain during 1951-2. The pamphlet can therefore be taken to represent a 
distillation of the vast amount of information placed at the disposal of the 
mission by the Spanish Government and independently collected by the mission 
itself. To those who had hoped that the publication of the full Sufrin report 
would provide a quarry of up-to-date economic information on Spain the 
present pamphlet will come as a disappointment; but to the general reader it 
will serve as an admirable review, brief but comprehensive, of the economic 
situation in Spain. 
D. K. M. KIRKPATRICK 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR LOSUNG DER DEUTSCHEN FRAGE: Bericht iiber die 
Tagung des Verfassungsausschusses des K6nigsteiner Kreises in Bonn am 
27. and 28. Marz 1952. Introduction by Professor Dr Werner Weber. 
Gottingen, Otto Schwartz fiir K6nigsteiner Kreis, 1952. I09 pp. 9” x6". 
DM 4.80. 


In solving the problem of the future status of Germany, can any lessons be 
learnt from the experience gained in the Four-Power control of Austria, the 
abortive negotiations for an Austrian Peace Treaty, or the execution of the peace 
treaties concluded with Italy, Finland, Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania? 
These are some of the questions which were considered by the ‘K6nigstein 
Circle’ at a conference held in March 1952, two months before the signing of the 
Bonn Agreements. The papers submitted to that conference, which are re- 
printed in the book under review, answered the questions in the negative, and 
their views have since been confirmed, albeit implicitly, in the Bonn Agree- 
ments. The book also contains a paper submitted by Professor Abendroth, of 
Marburg University, on the Potsdam Agreement. He takes the view that the 
Agreement, in so far as Germany is concerned, is res inter alios acta and therefore 
of no legal effect. This view may be disputed on legal grounds, even on the 
assumption that after her unconditional surrender Germany continued to exist 
as a State, but the problem is only of academic interest now, it being agreed on 
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all sides—and again implicitly acknowledged by the Bonn Agreements—that 
the Potsdam Agreement is no longer applicable in practice. 


F. Honic 


DER ZONENBEIRAT DER BRITISCH BESETZTEN ZONE: eine Riickblick auf seine 
Tatigkeit. By Annelies Dorendor. Foreword by Dr Robert Lehr. Gottingen, 
Otto Schwartz for Forschungsinstitut fiir Sozial- und Verwaltungs-Wissen- 
schaft an der Universitat K6ln Abteilung Sozialpolitik, 1953. viii+-144 pp. 
(Monographien zur Politik. Heft 2.) 84" 5%". DM 6. 

THE institution whose origin and history are described in the book under 
review is no longer in existence. The fact, however, that as a result of political 
developments the subject matter of Miss Dorendor’s treatise has lost much of 
its topical interest does not in any way detract from the intrinsic value of the 
treatise itself. The zonal council was one of the most important links in the 
chain of developments which ultimately led to the creation of the Federal 
Republic of Western Germany. It was largely instrumental in resolving in 
favour of a federal solution the conflicting ideas of federalism versus confedera- 
tion, and it is probably true to say that history will ultimately justify the 
solution adopted in the Basic Law. The book under review is a valuable guide 
to these problems and to those besetting Germany and the occupying Powers 
in 1945, and as such it is of inestimable value. 


F. Honic 


GESCHICHTE DER POLITISCHEN PARTEIEN IN DEUTSCHLAND. 7th rev. ed. 
By Ludwig Bergstrasser. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1952. 337 pp. Bibliog. 
7%" x5". DM 10.80. 

TuIs is an admirabie text-book in many ways. Dr Bergstrasser is an authority 

on his subject and his bibliography of the most important sources for party 

histories is most useful. He makes no claim to have changed in any significant 
way the text of the earlier editions so that it is interesting to review his judge- 
ment on German party politics passed before the last act of the German 
tragedy. Without sacrificing objectivity Dr Bergstrasser does not attempt to 
conceal his condemnation of the German Right-wing politicians and interests 
during the last phase of the Wilhelmine period and the Weimar Republic. 

Indeed, he extends his disapproval to Briining in a manner which has lately 

become rather unfashionable. 

Some modern historians would dispute Dr Bergstrasser’s interpretation of 
Bismarck’s changed political tactics after 1878. It rests on older and less 
complete evidence than has since become available. Bismarck surely took 
more account of the need to conciliate East German landowning interests and 
to exploit them in support of his decision against Russia and in favour of 
Austria-Hungary than Dr Bergstrasser will allow. His fall was intimately 
concerned with party politics in so far as he differed from the young William 11 
on the question of how best to deal with the ‘socialist menace’. Curiously, in 
the light of the emperor’s reputation in England, it was he and not Bismarck 
who was against a violent solution. 

These are technical criticisms and do not detract from the value of the book 
to the student of German politics. The brief last section dealing with the scene 
between 1945 and 1951 is shrewd and penetrating in its evaluations of the 
parties and programmes of the present. Particularly noticeable is the author’s 
view that the Federal Republic is safer from the enemies of democracy than 
ever was its predecessor from I9Ig to 1933 because of the uncompromising 
loyalty to the constitution of both the major political groups. 

Some of the cross-references in this new edition have suffered from lack of 


tevision—e.g. on page 128 where the reader is referred to page 69 instead of 
age III. 
Pag EMILE DE GROOT 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE IN WESTERN GERMANY: Thoughts and Writings, 1950-1952. 
By A. R. L. Gurland. Foreword by Harry J. Krould. Washington, 
Library of Congress, Reference Department, European Affairs Division, 
1952. viii+118 pp. Bibliog. 9}”x6}". $r1. 

TuHIs mimeographed bibliography with its long introductory essay is a great 

credit to Dr Gurland, a foreign consultant to the Library of Congress. It not 

only lists and where necessary describes the main works written in its field 
during the period under consideration; it also ventures boldly and justifiably 
into appraisal. 

Dr Gurland is in no doubt about the weaknesses of German political scholar- 
ship and does not hesitate to point them out where they make themselves 
manifest in the judgements of the authors he discusses. He is no less generous 
with his praise where it is merited, as for example in his assessment of the work 
of Boris Meissner on Russia. Most striking of all is Dr Gurland’s opinion that 
German historians at the present time are almost deliberately avoiding subjects 
whose study might be most fruitful in producing understanding of the causes of 
current European and German problems. He is quite right in his view that 
apart from the fecund pen of Walter Gorlitz there has been no effort to estimate 
the history of the National Socialist period from a scholarly point of departure; 
and this reviewer at least would agree that Gorlitz for all his virtues cannot be 
acquitted of a nationalistic and apologetic bias. 

The same criticism is applied to the lack of any constructive study of the 
Weimar Republic. There is something suspect about such plainly revealed fear 
to investigate the case history of Europe’s scarcely convalescent centre. 

From every point of view this is an invaluable little book. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF: Its History and Structure 1657-1945. By 
Walter Gérlitz. Trans. by Brian Battershaw. Preface by Cyril Falls. 
London, Hollis & Carter, 1953. xviii+508 pp. Illus. Index. 84”x5}". 
30s. 

Tuis book describes, without bias, the role and chief personalities of the German 

General Staff since its virtual creation by von Massenach and Gneisenau, about 

1801, up to 1944. This involves brief descriptions of the main strategic opera- 

tions in the two world wars and of the camouflaged activities of the General 

Staff between the wars. 

In spite of the War Ministry and the Emperor’s Military Cabinet the General 
Staff usually dominated army affairs; and although its leaders generally con- 
sidered its role to be outside politics its views often influenced national policy 
also. But for the most part its members, like other German specialists, were 
more concerned with their own technical work or personal ambitions than with 
these wider questions—or with the moral aspects of government policy, even 
though many of its chiefs were religious men. At times even these latter pressed 
for preventive or aggressive war but the General Staff was mainly employed on 
‘defensive’ plans. The German General Staff, compared with those of other 
countries, had a more important role, greater thoroughness in its work and lack 
of scruple, and, until latter years, a more rigid code and caste. Though narrow- 
minded, the average ability of its members was high. The Chief of the General 
Staff usually had direct access to the sovereign and the Commander-in-Chief 
was bound to consult him. Under Hitler, however, the General Staff had finally 
little more than administrative functions. 

The General Staff does not seem to have been responsible for the war in 
1939, which its leaders mostly feared—on strategic not moral grounds. Scores 
of Staff officers conspired against Hitler, when he was losing the war, and in 
consequence died. Moreover although Staff officers, even when powerful enough 
to do so, seldom protested officially against the atrocities of the SS, SD, and 
Gestapo, a number did neglect to carry out, or mitigated some of Hitler's 
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more brutal orders. There are a number of interesting photographs of leading 
German soldiers. 


T. H. MiInsHALL 


VANGUARD OF Nazism: the Free Corps Movement in Postwar Germany 1918- 
1923. By Robert G. L. Waite. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xiv-+344 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. (Harvard Historical Studies, 60.) 84" 5}”". $6. 4os. 

MosT serious students of National Socialism have long since abandoned the thesis 

that it was either purely an instrument of monopoly capitalism or an emanation 

of traditional Prussian militarism, and emphasis is now laid on the irrational, 
nihilist, and revolutionary aspects of the movement, while still recognizing the 
role of other factors. In this well-documented and fascinating study, Mr Waite 
corrects similar misconceptions regarding the Free Corps Movement in Germany 
from 1918 to 1923. The Freitkorpskimpfer were not simply reactionaries as the 
writers of the Left asserted. They were antagonistic to all the Weimar poli- 
ticians, Conservatives as well as Social Democrats, and they soon developed a 
dislike and contempt for the Reichswehr generals who constantly restrained their 
lust for brutal action. They fought the Communists, but also respected them 
because they were uncompromising like themselves. The core of the Free Corps 
formations were the junior officers and non-commissioned officers who, unable, 
and more important, unwilling, to adapt themselves to routine civilian life, 
could not find a place in the Reichswehr. Anti-bourgeois, anti-liberal, nihilist, 
and devotees of the cult of violence, they possessed an almost anarchic antipathy 
to law and order. As one of their spokesmen wrote, ‘Over on the other side 
they wanted property and permanence . . . and we wanted no system, no order, 
no platitudes and no programmes. . .. We were a band of fighters drunk with 
all the passions of the world; full of lust, exultant in action’ (p. 269). But they 
were not conscious champions of the Nazi creed, since they had no positive 
political programme. However, they played an important role in the growth of 

National Socialist ideology, contributing to it a spirit of brutality, a love of 

violent action for its own sake, complete opportunism, and a permanent 

opposition to order and stability. Trvan G: JouN 


THE PRISONER OF OTTAWA: Otto Strasser. By Douglas Reed. London, 

Jonathan Cape, 1953. 272 pp. 8”5}". 12s. 6d. 
Mr REED has become the spokesman of Otto Strasser whom he presents as the 
new Messiah from Franconia. The book demonstrates such an accumulation of 
spleen that, while many of the gibes that are thrown at the powers that be have 
justification, it greatly over-shoots its mark. It is clear enough that Otto 
Strasser was Hitler’s sworn enemy, but the claim that his form of National 
Socialism derived from Thomas Masaryk is fantastic: on the contrary he appears 
rather to have admired General Ludendorff. Mr Reed now joins him in paying 
tribute to the general and brings out all the familiar German phrases about 
saving Christian civilization from the Asians. Would it not be enough to 
denounce the USSR without distributing abuse in terms of continents at a 
time when such abuse creates horrifying conflicts? And without Asia how could 
Christian civilization ever have been born? “ 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


_ BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER AMTLICHEN WESTDEUTSCHEN STATISTIK 1945-1951. Fore- 


word by Dr K. Wagner. Mimeographed. Miinchen, Deutsche Statistische 
Gesellschaft, 1952. 91 pp. (Einzelschriften der Deutschen Statistischen 
Gesellschaft. Heft Nr. 3.) 114” 8”. DM 3.50. 
A FAIRLY comprehensive list of official statistical publications issued in Western 
Germany since the war has now become available. It is of particular interest 
that this bibliography brings together not only statistics compiled on a zonal, 
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or later on a federal, level, but also publications of the provincial governments as 
well as those of 218 German municipalities, for which particulars were obtained 
by means of questionnaires. 

MARIANNE GELLNER 


ATLANTIKPAKT DER KONZERNE: die internationale Kapitalverflechtung in 
Westdeutschland. By G. Baumann. Berlin, Verlag die Wirtschaft, 1952. 
159 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Map. Bibliog. 114” <8". No price. 


AFTER a historical foreword by Dr Karl Bittel this book consists mainly of 
tables and diagrams showing the interlocking of financial and industrial con- 
cerns in Western Europe and the United States. Some of the data, if reliable 
enough, may prove useful to ‘trust-busting’ bodies and monopoly commissions. 
The crudely reproduced portraits of millionaires ought to confirm the mob’s 
worst suspicions of their class. But it is not clear why pictures of Churchill, 
Eden, Morrison, Truman, and other politicians are included. 
T. H. M. 


GESUNDHEITSPOLITIK. Zweite, Geinderte und Erganzte Auflage. By Dr Otto 
Buurman. Stuttgart, Georg Thieme, 1953. 59 pp. Charts. Tables. 
93” x6}". DM 5.85. 

Tuts booklet is one of a numerous series of health publications produced by the 

publishers mentioned above. It gives analyses, in tables and diagrams, of the 

expenditure on various branches of the health services in the different states of 

Western Germany. 


em 


Mi1p-EvuROPE: a Selective Bibliography. Compiled by Jirina Sztachova. Pre- 
face by J. B. Hoptner. New York, Mid-European Studies Centre of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe, 1953. 197 pp. Index. (Mid- 
European Studies Center Publication No. 10.) 84”x5%”". $2. 


Tuts bibliography, which covers the USSR and the countries of Eastern Europe, 
is selected with the American reader in mind and its imperfections are admitted 
in the preface. Nevertheless it is disappointing on so topical a subject to be 
given so arbitrary a selection presented with so little attention to bibliographical 
consistency. The books chosen are supposed to refer mainly to the period 
Ig00-50 yet the dates given for the Annual Register (p. 10) are 1758-1913; 
Elisabeth Barker’s Macedonia appears but not her Truce in the Balkans; under 
Treaties and Documents there is only one treaty published by the British 
Foreign Office on Central Europe; the subject groups are not mutually exclusive 
—for instance Roucek’s Governments and Politics Abroad is in the section 
‘Politics’ not ‘Reference Works’. This is, no doubt, a useful list for the student 
but with more careful editing it might have been very much more valuable. 
BARBARA KYLE 


Kpo Byt VINEN? By Bohumil Lausman. Vienna, B. Lausman, 1953. 236 pp. 
74"X5". 14s. 6d. 
Mr BouumiL LAusMAN was elected chairman of the Czechoslovak Social Demo- 
cratic Party in November 1947, defeating the former Moscow-imposed chair- 
man Mr Fierlinger. He pledged the party to an independent policy, refusing 
merger or close alliance with the Communists. When Mr Fierlinger, assisted 
by Communist storm-troopers, occupied the party’s headquarters by force in 
February 1948, Mr Lausman gave in, signed a joint declaration with Mr Fier- 
linger, and entered the new Gottwald Government as Vice-Premier. Three 
months later he retired from political life. When at the end of 1949 his son-in- 
law (who was later executed) was imprisoned, he escaped from the country. 
His detailed description of the events of February 1948, now published in 
Austria, is a forceful attack on Mr Lausman’s critics, mainly on Dr Ripka, both 
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as a politician and as author of Czechoslovakia Enslaved (1950). In Mr Lausman’s 
view the resignation of the twelve non-Communist members of the government 
in February 1948 was a rash and inconsiderate act which only helped the 
Communists. President Bene’ was not informed of the intention to resign nor 
was the matter even discussed with the Social Democrats who occupied a key 
position within the government. Jan Masaryk, the Foreign Minister, was 
likewise left in the dark. Every attempt to check Communist methods was 
bound to fail from the outset, unless there was co-ordination of activities 
between all non-Communist elements within the government. The author denies 
the allegation made by Mr Josef Josten in his book Oh, My Country (1949) 
about the two conversations Lausman is supposed to have had with the Soviet 
Deputy Prime Minister Zorin. According to Mr Josten, Mr Lausman’s ‘change 
of mind’ was brought about by certain threats expressed by Mr Zorin who 
suddenly visited Prague in February 1948 ‘to supervise Soviet grain deliveries’. 
Mr Lausman did not meet Mr Zorin in February, but had an interview with 
an official of the Soviet Embassy on 23 February. This official inquired about 
the attitude of the Social Democrats; having been informed that they intended 
to stick to parliamentary democracy, he remarked that ‘Zorin won’t be en- 
thusiastic about that’, and added that ‘this time Moscow will remain firm’. 
Mr Lausman understood that to mean that Zorin would back the late President 
Gottwald. The author assumed that the Kremlin had decided to act in 
Czechoslovakia in February 1948 in order to impress the Yugoslav delegation 
then negotiating in Moscow and disinclined to bow to Stalin’s demand for 
immediate federation with Bulgaria. Mr Lausman explains his acceptance of 
office in the post-February government by a desire to assist President BeneS 
and Jan Masaryk in their endeavours to save whatever could be saved. 
J. W. BRUEGEL 


THE UKRAINIAN REVOLUTION 1917-20: a Study in Nationalism. By John S. 
Reshetar, Jr. Princeton, University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1952. x+363 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83”«5}”. $5. 32s. 6d. 

Ir is a sad, futile, and tangled story that Mr Reshetar has unravelled. In the 

writing of European history Ukrainian nationalism has rarely been treated 

seriously in its own right, and it has never had an outstanding figure—a 

Ukrainian Masaryk—to publicize and promote its claims. Russia, Germany, 

and Poland used and misused the unrealistic and ill-directed aspirations of a 

movement that lacked coherence and was given little time to grow deep roots 

or rally a body of clear-headed leaders and resolute followers. 

The Rada Government which held precarious office from April 1917 to 
March 1918 asked at first for no more than national autonomy within a federal 
Russia. They had little mass support, and were immensely and irrelevantly 
preoccupied with constitutional niceties at a time when the upheaval in Russia 
had unleashed powerful social forces which it was fatal to ignore. The pro- 
visional government in Petrograd was fearful, conciliatory, and dilatory, but 
with the Bolshevik revolution civil war spread to the Ukraine, where the 
phenomenon of ‘dual power’ was repeated. It seems likely that had it not 
been in the German interest to recognize Ukrainian independence the struggle 
would have ended earlier. As it was, the Bolsheviks were obliged under the 
terms of the Brest-Litovsk treaty to come to an agreement with a Ukrainian 
Government wholly dependent on German forces (it was negotiated on the 
Russian side by Rakovsky and Manuilsky) which, with the defeat of the Central 
Powers, sought help from France. 

Polish claims, the problem of East Galicia, the hostility between the anti- 
Bolshevik Russians and the anti-Russian Poles, and Roumanian troop move- 
ments against the Communist régime in Hungary, introduced further complica- 
tions into a hopelessly confused situation, and it is not surprising that the Allies 
at Versailles, unwilling to contemplate Bolshevism as a permanent fixture in 
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the Kremlin, ignored Ukrainian claims. (Wilson regarded Ukrainian separatism 
as an Austro-German move to weaken Russia, and Ukrainian hostility to 
Denikin as pro-Bolshevism.) 

Mr Reshetar has mastered and set down the immense mass of detail com- 
posing this chaotic story without obliterating the main outline. His Ukrainian 
sympathies are not concealed (he refers to the Ukrainian—Polish agreement 
entered into by Petliura as a ‘violation of the centuries-old animosity’ between 
the two peoples), but he is fully aware of the ineptitude, weakness, and limita- 
tions of the men who led the ‘somewhat traditionless’ movement he has so 
conscientiously traced. His judgement is sound, although there is perhaps a 
lack of proportion in the space devoted to quite unimportant events and 
schemes. 

Since this is such an excellent piece of research, it is the more regrettable 
that its results are presented in writing that is painfully devious, clumsy, and 
wordy. ‘Irked autocrat’ is a phrase that lingers in the memory. There is a 
good index and bibliography, and it is a pleasure to find the footnotes where 
they belong, at the bottom of the page, and not gathered uselessly in a bunch at 
the back of the book. 

JANE DEGRAS 


USSR 


A History oF Soviet Russia. Vol. 11: The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-23. 
By Edward Hallett Carr. London, Macmillan, 1953. ix+614 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 8?” <6". 36s. 


THE third volume of Mr Carr’s remarkable trilogy on the Bolshevik revolution 
is devoted to the theory and practice of Soviet’ foreign policy as they evolved 
under Lenin’s leadership from 1917 to 1923. In mastery of the subject, scale, 
and style it must be recognized as the best history of the period yet written. 
These were the formative years, giving birth to attitudes and techniques which 
now appear to be ineradicably Bolshevik. This is a book of absorbing interest, 
not only to the Russian historian, but also to many who are not professional 
Russian historians, for it provides illuminating background to Russia’s con- 
temporary role in Germany, the Middle and Far East, and explains the 
ideological mainsprings of Soviet foreign policy. It cannot be skimmed. The 
footnotes alone are formidable yet essential reading, and the style is severely 
restrained. It will richly repay careful perusal. 

Mr Carr’s exceptionally wide reading in many languages and lively political 
mind have broadened and deepened his study. Apart from the mass of books 
and papers read, he was fortunate in being able to tap some invaluable ‘live’ 
sources such as Herr Hilger, long Counsellor of the German Embassy in Moscow, 
and Messrs Swearingen and Langer, joint authors of a forthcoming documentary 
study of Japanese Communism. The domestic, international, and, of course, 
ideological factors which influenced Lenin’s relations with the non-Soviet world, 
are analysed with admirable lucidity and knowledge of the works of both Lenin 
and Marx. 

Mr Carr is at his best in handling the more difficult problematical sections 
of his work. There are his brilliant reconstruction of the secret Soviet-German 
military arrangements of the nineteen-twenties, an episode, incidentally, which 
should not be lost sight of today; a compact narrative piecing together the 
hitherto sketchy story of Soviet—Turkish relations under Kemal, which lights 
up Enver’s independent role in Russia and the little-known vicissitudes of the 
first generation of Turkish Communists; and excellent sections unearthing the 
obscure beginnings of Chinese and Japanese Communism, and Russia’s part in 
the story. No less competent and interesting are Mr Carr’s disquisitions on 
Marxist doctrine, and Lenin’s intellectual idiosyncrasies in particular. He very 
neatly nails down, for example, the reasons for Lenin’s obtuseness in regard to 
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‘reformist Socialism’ (pp. 180-1), and his fluctuating views on world and 
German revolutions. 

Closer analysis of the almost perverse detachment with which Mr Carr 
discusses Bolshevik aims and methods shows that his attitude is less aloof than 
at first appears and subtly colours his treatment of Soviet relations with the 
Western Powers. However outrageous by normal diplomatic conventions, 
equivocal or irresponsible Bolshevik behaviour might be, he does not turn a 
hair, though he implicitly condemns what he calls ‘the sinister bargains’ of the 
Allies during the first world war (p. 12). His account of the deterioration of 
Anglo-Soviet relations after the October revolution suggests that revolutionary 
Russia was the innocent victim of Allied hostility, but naively ignores the extent 
to which Lenin’s insolent baiting of British imperialism and ‘robber-capital’ 
brought inevitable retribution. This lack of balance vitiates the whole approach 
to Allied intervention, causing him to pay little or no attention to the military 
and strategic factors affecting the original Allied decision to land in north Russia 
and the threat to the Western war position of Soviet Russia’s defection and 
peace with Germany. In a word, revolutionary Russia’s difficulties are cogently 
set forth, while those of the war-harassed Allies are not. 

The bibliography (which covers the three volumes), and which is restricted 
to primary source-material, is only a very partial indication of the vast literature 
digested by Mr Carr and unfortunately does not list any secondary sources, 
which would be even more interesting to many readers. A complete biblio- 
graphy would undoubtedly, as he pleads, be an ‘immense undertaking’ (p. 
573); it is nevertheless regrettable that he has decided to exclude all the 
secondary sources. Scholars of this subject will gratefully note Mr Carr’s happy 
thought in indicating the location of the works mentioned in the bibliography, 
many of which are difficult to find and some not available in British libraries. 


C. G. 


THE RusstiAN MENACE TO EuROPE: a Collection of Articles, Speeches, Letters, 
and News Despatches. By Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Ed. by Paul 
W. Blackstock and Bert F. Hoselitz. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. 
288 pp. Index. 8#” x54". 2os. 
THE suspension some years before the war of the publication by the Marx— 
Engels Institute in Moscow of the Marx—Engels—Gesamtausgabe, which was to 
have consisted of about forty volumes, makes the present collection the more 
welcome. It consists of a number of articles, speeches, and letters, ranging in 
date from 1848 to 1894 (Engels died a year later), concerned in one way or 
another with Russia. They reveal the extraordinarily deep interest which both 
men took in every aspect of Russian policy and particularly in pan-Slavism 
and the Polish struggle for independence. 

The title given to the book, which betrays its secondary (if not its primary) 
purpose, is to be deplored. The introduction is highly polemical in character, 
but the bibliographical notes and editorial comments (unfortunately collected 
in one batch at the end of the book) are full and relevant, giving comprehensive 
references to sources and to the researches of earlier Marxologists. They show 
that the editors have gone about their job with commendable care and thorough- 
ness, but even here they have been unable to resist introducing topical con- 
troversies. It is a curious fate which has overtaken the two most eminent 
Socialists of the nineteenth century. 

JANE DEGRAS 


STALINISMEN. By Arthur Montgomery. Stockholm, Norstedt & Séner Forlag, 
1953- 154 pp. 8” x5". Kr. 9.75. 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR MONTGOMERY, Sweden’s greatest authority on Russia and 

one of her leading political economists and historians, has based his study of the 

nature of Stalinism almost entirely on Russian sources. He emphasizes that if 
MM 
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we in the West wish to understand Bolshevism, to anticipate Russian actions, 
and to realize what is going on behind the iron curtain, a thorough study of 
Lenin’s and Stalin’s teachings is unavoidable; in fact such study would provide 
the key to the Russian riddle. 

At first sight Russian foreign policy as it is conducted today appears to be 
something new, but actually certain of its features were inherited from Tsarist 
times. The great outward rise of the Russian Empire was achieved at the price 
of serfdom and backwardness for the masses. The Russian State was anxious to 
keep the people in isolation, to prevent them from gaining sight of the tempting 
‘show-windows’ of the West. When Communism entered the field, its leaders 
eagerly adopted this line and even accentuated it. Both Stalin and Lenin were 
the true heirs of Marx and Engels; and because they were followers of these two 
they were also bound to be influenced by those who in their turn influenced 
Marx and Engels, i.e. Hegel and Feuerbach. ‘In a way’, says Professor Mont- 
gomery, ‘it might be said that the ideology of Communism continues to exist 
in the philosophic atmosphere characteristic of Germany during the first half 
of the eighteenth century’ (p. 16). French and English ideology, on the other 
hand, had little or no influence on Russian thinking. 

Professor Montgomery describes Lenin’s principal work Materialism and 
Empirio-criticism as an apologetic work, a defence of Marx’s and especially of 
Engels’ Weltanschauung. Stalin himself said of Lenin that he remained the most 
faithful and consistent pupil of Marx and Engels and based himself entirely on 
Marxist principles. On the practical field, however, Professor Montgomery 
regards Stalin as the greater authority. 

This brief study on such an important subject should certainly be translated 
into a language which makes it accessible to the student of international 
affairs. 

A. H. Hicks 


LA MEDECINE EN URSS. By Dr I. Lazarévitch. Preface by Dr Jean Paraf. 
Paris, Les Iles d’Or, 1953. 221 pp. Bibliog. 8}” x54”. No price. 


Dr LazarEvITCcH is a lady of Russian origin, now apparently living in France. 
She has read the Soviet journals Medical Worker and Soviet Public Health 
regularly for some years, and from them has compiled one of those limited, un- 
favourable, useful books which are all that can be expected in present circum- 
stances as an account of any aspect of Soviet life. 

Every organ of the Soviet press is preoccupied with unmasking defects, 
but when full allowance has been made for the political nature of the medical 
journals, there can be no doubt that the damning picture presented by Dr 
Lazarévitch is a reliable one. Such oddities as the policy of keeping tuberculous 
patients at their ordinary work, or the alleged dissipation of labour pains by 
didactic methods, are but additional evidence of the appalling shortage of every 
kind of medical appliance and medical skill. At the top, professorial chairs 
remain unfilled for years, or are filled by persons with no university training, 
while at the bottom complete medical care may be in the hands of male nurses 
whose superficial training is a constant cause of complaint. In hospital, the 
surgeon is advised to carry out all dressings himself because of the lack of trained 
help, and presumably he must be thankful if for this purpose he has an adequate 
supply of bandages, gauze, and sterilized lint; maternity homes all over the 
country, it seems, may lack even these. 

Dr Lazarévitch pays tribute to some of the achievements of Russian 
medicine both before and after the Revolution. She concludes that it is a 
tragedy that bureaucratization should have created such a lamentably defective 
service in a country where few, if any, of the doctors would wish, even if they 
had complete liberty, to engage in private practice. 


WriGcut W. MILLER 
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THE REAL STALIN. By Yves Delbars. Trans. from the French by Bernard 
Miall. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. x+439 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
82” x 52”. 25s. 

THERE are so many patent errors and absurdities in this latest epic of the life 

of Stalin that it is difficult to accept the many unverifiable accounts of secret 

interviews and meetings, culled mainly from the reminiscences and gossip of 
refugees, which are the foundation of the author’s estimate of the real Stalin. 

The book may intrigue the uncritical reader with its ingenious interpretations, 

but it does not merit serious consideration. 

K. M. 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


LANDLORD AND PEASANT IN PERSIA: a Study of Land Tenure and Land 
Revenue Administration. By Ann K. S. Lambton. London, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. 
xxxi+459 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 9” 5}". 42s. 

Dr LamsTon has given us one of the most important books on Persia which 
has appeared for many years. Not only has she followed in the general Persian 
tradition of Browne, Le Strange, Nicholson, and Denison Ross, but she has 
evidently devoted years of her time to describing and elucidating a subject 
which no author has really tackled before. The result is a work full of most 
detailed research which is bound to be a standard work for many years to come; 
in that respect it recalls the thorough researches of H. L. Rabino on the habous 
lands in Morocco. Moreover it is bound to be the starting point for the next 
step forward in that process of Persian enlightenment and well-being for which 
all friends of Persia earnestly hope. Perhaps the most appropriate official to 
solve the complex financial problems which Dr Lambton raises would have 
been a high official from the land administration in India: Persia had that 
chance in 1919, but it passed. 

The subject of the book is Land Tenure and Land Revenue Administration. 
The historical part begins before the Achaemenids, but is of course mostly 
concerned with Islam, especially Shiah theory and practice. No detail has 
been too small to be included in Dr Lambton’s description of the serious 
peculiarities ot land tenure in the many differing parts of the country. Lexico- 
graphers are put under a debt by the inclusion of numbers of technical and 
local terms, all gathered into a glossary at the end. Lawyers will be interested 
in many learned expositions. An appendix on weights, measures, and currency 
and a generous bibliography will also be of great use to students. 

Dr Lambton ends with many wise suggestions in a chapter entitled The 
Future. Persia being a country in which economics can never be kept separate 
from politics, most students of the Middle East can study her words with 
interest. All those who have tried to introduce new economic plans in the last 
hundred years seem to have come to grief in some way: e.g. the tobacco régie 
of 1890, Shuster, Armitage-Smith, Millspaugh, and now Reza Shah, whose 
successful efforts to make Persians work together have been followed by a sad 
reaction. It is to be hoped that Persia will herself find the means of escape from 
her own deep-seated and increasing economic difficulties, and will find it soon. 

A. C. TROTT 


DipLoMATIc HisToryY OF PERSIA 1917-23: Anglo-Russian Power Politics in Iran. 
By Nasrollah Saifpour Fatemi. Foreword by T. Cuyler Young. Preface by 
William O. Douglas. New York, Russell F. Moore, 1952. xiii+331 pp. 
82" x52". $5. 

Tuis book contains many details about matters with which the ordinary reader 

is unfamiliar, and is useful in giving particulars about the Congress of the Peoples 

of the East at Baku, the Gilan Soviet of 1921, and the unsuccessful attempt by 
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Theodore Rothstein, as Diplomatic Representative of the Soviet Government in 
Tehran (1921), to injure Britain, whose hospitality he had enjoyed for so many 
years. Unfortunately its value is small as it is formless and uncritical, and 
without an index. All the kind help the author acknowledges could not counter- 
balance his radical mistake in dumping his raw material on the reader instead of 
subjecting it to thought and judgement. Nothing is connected with anything 
else. The customs tariff of nineteen-twenty is criticized, but the one-sided tariff 
forced out of the Persians by the Russians in 1904, which it superseded, is ignored. 
The reader is not told that Pishevari, one of the Persians who headed the Gilan 
Soviet, was produced again by the Russians during the second world war, to head 
the Azerbaijan ‘autonomy’ movement. The most important event of the period, 
the coup d’état of Saiyid Zia and Colonel Reza Khan, is dismissed in a short 
paragraph: the fact that Reza Khan marched from there to the throne is not 
mentioned. 

The work is a scrap-book, not a history. The writer gives six pages of press 
quotations about the Russo-Persian Treaty but does not attempt to evaluate it 
himself. On the abortive Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919, which deserves care- 
ful examination and serious criticism, we have many pages of quotations from 
press and speeches, but no examination of the agreement in the light of the cir- 
cumstances of the time and of past history, e.g. that long period in the eighteenth 
century when the independence of Persia as well as of Turkey and Afghanistan 
was maintained by Britain, often with no help, against Russia. By a strange 
error Mr Fatemi cites as an opponent of the Agreement one of the three Persians, 
popularly known as the Triumvirate, who were responsible for its conclusion. 
Mr Fatemi is highly critical of British ‘imperialism’, as he is entitled to be, but 
he does mention, though casually, in a quotation (p. 57) that at the end of the 
war Persia was subsisting on monthly doles of £70,000 from Great Britain, and 
on page 195 he so far forgets himself as to say ‘. . . the régime of Vossugh-ed- 
Dowleh with the support of the British was restoring law and order in Iran’. 

R. W. BuLLARD 


THE MippLe East 1953. 3rd ed. A survey and directory of Arabia, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, the Lebanon, Libya, Persia, the Sudan, Syria, 
and Turkey, with geographical, historical, economic and educational 
surveys, concise information about political, industrial, financial and 
cultural organisations, and Who’s Who in the Middle East. London, 
Europa Publications, 1953. xiv-+430 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 10” x 8’. 
60s. 

TuE third edition of this work is a notable improvement on the earlier editions. 

It contains a very large quantity of useful, interesting, and well presented 

information, easily accessible. Although by no means alone in its field, since 

there are three or four other publications before the public with not dissimilar 
contents, it contains features not found elsewhere, and need fear no comparison 
in matters of arrangement and presentation. The headings of sections, within 
the chapter devoted to each territory (among which Libya appears for the first 
time), are those of physical and social geography, ancient and modern history, 
the constitution, the present government (perhaps a mistake, since cabinets 
change so frequently in the Middle East, and few of those recorded in this 
edition are still in office) the legal system, an economic survey covering agri- 
culture, minerals, trade and industry, banks and insurance companies, trade 
organizations and transport, the press and libraries, and ‘the world of learning’. 

It is hard to quarrel with the space given to the last mentioned; but is it 

necessary to spend so many pages upon lists of professors and teachers in all the 

faculties of higher colleges? It is owing, perhaps, to this disproportion that so 
little is said of the social services—very much more important to the general 
reader—and almost nothing about the armed forces. 

The eighty pages of Who’s Who in the Middle East contain a great many of 
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the accepted names, but a very large number also whose connexion with the 
Middle East is of the very slightest. The number of Israelis included seems 
disproportionate. 

The transliteration system is reasonable, but breaks down completely in 
the Who’s Who section where entirely different canons seem to be applied. 
The maps are quite inadequate; they contain not only far too little information 
but also misleading omissions. For instance where (p. 115) is the Kirkuk— 
Erbil railway? Where (p. 291) is the pipeline to Banias? There are in the text a 
number of slips or inaccuracies, which a later edition will no doubt correct. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


BACKGROUND OF THE MIDDLE East. Ed. by Ernest Jackh. Preface by John 
Lee de Witt. New York, Ithaca, Cornell University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. viii+236. Maps. Index. 9}”x6}”. $3.50. 22s. 6d. 

TuIs is one of a number of symposia on the Middle East which have appeared 
in the United States during the last few years. It contains twenty-two chapters 
by seventeen authors, some of them distinguished (Jackh, Jeffery, Hitti, Kohn, 
Schacht, and others). Its merit is that it not only states important facts but 
tries to interpret them. Most of the essays aim at clarifying certain general ideas 
which may help to illuminate different aspects of the Middle Eastern scene. Some 
of them are too short to be of value; it is not possible, for example, to deal signi- 
ficantly with The Importance of the Mediterranean in seven pages. But others 
are well constructed and likely to stimulate thought. In general, the historical 
parts are better than those which deal with contemporary affairs. 

The book is made up of a number of articles which appeared originally in 
the Encyclopedia Americana, and no attempt seems to have been made to 
unify or adapt them for their appearance in book form. Some of the chapters 
for example have elaborate bibliographies, others short and perfunctory ones, 
others none at all. 

The scope of the work is defined by Mr Harry W. Hazard when he remarks 
on page 5 that, ‘Immediately to the south of the Soviet power-bloc is a band of 
small but important nations whose common bond is that of resistance to Soviet 
expansion southward. No other unifying principle connects these diverse 
States’. The general emphasis is not on the Middle East itself but on its position 
in the cold war; even the historical chapters are mainly interested in its im- 
portance as the scene of great conflicts of ideas and empires. The result is both 
gain and loss. The presence of a deep human concern makes the book more 
serious, but also tends to exclude factors which are not directly relevant to it. 
Communism has fifteen entries in the index, Zionism two only. This gives the 
book something of the air of a photograph of a familiar object taken from an 
unusual angle: interesting and new, but more helpful to those who already know 
the object than to those who do not. 

A. H. Hourani 


Tue MiLirary Coup IN EGypT: an Analytic Study. By Rashed El-Barawy. 
Cairo, Renaissance Book Shop, 1952. 269 pp. 8” 5". 35 piastres. 
THE title is somewhat misleading, since two-thirds of this study (less its appen- 
dixes) are devoted to an analysis of the Egyptian nationalist movement since 
IgIg according to the categories of Western Socialism; and Dr Barawy is so 
convinced of the transcendence of circumstances over individuals that he does 
not even name the architects of the military coup of 1952. It is enough, evi- 
dently, to know that General Neguib ‘leads such an exemplary life that he is 
beloved by all’ (p. 10). The constant iteration in these pages of the ‘unanimity’ 
of Egyptian public opinion is ironically reminiscent of Nuqrashi’s insistence in 


1946-7 that the Sudanese ‘unanimously’ wanted the union of the Nile valley 
under the Crown of King Farouk. 
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Despite lapses into question-begging Marxist jargon (e.g. p. 92, ad fin.), Dr 
Barawy’s analysis of Egyptian politics since 1919 is usefully thought-provok- 
ing; but it is characteristic that the difficulty of fitting the theocratic ‘archaism’ 
of the Muslim Brotherhood into his ready-made Socialist framework has caused 
him to pass over this highly significant regional phenomenon with the most 
meagre of references. Socialism, like patriotism, is not enough to comprehend 
the complexities of the contemporary Middle East. 

Finally, there is a refreshing candour about Dr Barawy’s documented 
account (pp. 199-211, presumably with the approval of the new Ministry of 
National Guidance) of the military régime’s foreign policy. This opportunistic 
neutralism rejects association with ‘imperialistic blocs’, such as the projected 
Middle East defence organization, and insists on Egypt remaining free, like 
India, to ‘adapt her policy to the particular situation with which she is called upon 
to deal’. There is no apparent realization that this attitude is an anachronism, 
particularly in Egypt’s situation of strategic vulnerability and economic pre- 
cariousness. 


GEORGE KIRK 


A GENERAL Economic APPRAISAL OF Lispya. By the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration. Prepared by Mr John Lindberg. New York, 
United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. vi+55 pp. Tables. 11” x 8}’. 
60 cents. 4s. 6d. Sw. frs. 2.50. 


THIS is a summary account of the economic position of Libya on the eve of her 
birth as an independent kingdom, which was transmitted in June 1951 to the 
Director General of the Technical Assistance Administration. A factual survey 
of the country’s resources, land, people, social conditions, agricultural methods, 
public utilities, finance, trade, and the living standard, could not but be tenta- 
tive, because statistical data were mostly lacking. Such basic economic informa- 
tion as was available, was presented as far as possible on a common basis for the 
three territories: Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan. The picture that 
emerged showed Libya to be practically devoid of raw materials and sources of 
energy, overwhelmingly agricultural but subject to severe droughts, and lacking 
sufficient home-grown food; a country with a predominantly illiterate popula- 
tion and chronic budget and trade deficits, covered by foreign grants-in-aid. 
The report concluded that the future independent State of Libya would depend 
for its very existence on the continuation of foreign subsidization. The best 
hope, it was emphasized, lies in the improvement in agriculture. No concrete 
proposals were included, but a number of points were made, such as the need 
for education and for a monetary system and policy which would enable Libya 
to raise an increasing proportion of her capital requirements by means of 
internal savings. A certain amount of useful information was given on the 
policy pursued in these territories by the Italian Government, prior to 1943, and 
comparisons made with that of the British and French Administrations. The 
report made it clear that progress in Libya was also hampered, during the earlier 
post-war years, by the uncertainty regarding the political future. The latter 
difficulty at least has meanwhile been removed, since the United Kingdom of 
Libya came into existence on 24 December 1951. 


MARIANNE GELLNER 


CARAVAN: the Story of the Middle East. By Carleton S. Coon. New York, 
Holt; London, Cape, 1952. viii+376 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
8h" x 52”. $5. 28s. 

PROFESSOR COON has set out in this one volume ‘to provide a background of 

geographical and cultural information, and hence of understanding, for Americans 

interested in the Middle East’ (p. 342). He covers practically all the peoples, 
past and present, of the countries from Morocco to Afghanistan, ‘before that 

impact [of the West] had been felt’ (p. 9). 
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Although Professor Coon’s extensive wanderings in the Middle East seem to 
have been concerned largely with archaeology and anthropometry, he has also 
carried out some first-hand ethnographic research. It is the attempt to survey 
a vast and complex civilization with an anthropologist’s interests and anthro- 
pological concepts which is the striking and original feature of his book. Pro- 
fessor Coon tells us a great deal about customs and social institutions, and con- 
tinually seeks to see these customs and institutions in a functional framework. 
It is the complex interdependence of the parts of the ‘mosaic’ which fascinates 
him. 

Professor Coon tells us firmly that he is not a scholar in any one Middle East 
field. Although the reviewer would claim to be less of a scholar than Professor 
Coon, where his information can be checked it is sometimes inaccurate. It is sur- 
prising, for example, to be told, without qualification, that the country south of 
the Tuaregs, who live in the Sahara south of the Atlas Mountains, a country ‘rich 
in people . . . mainly Hausa negroes’, is the Sudan (p. 206). Moreover, even in his 
own field, anthropology, Professor Coon’s use of theory is eclectic and at times 
uncritical. It is also surprising to learn that the donkey is, or ever has been ‘by 
far the most numerous species in the Middle East’ (p. 109). 

As a light-hearted introduction to the Middle East this book is a success— 
amusing, full of interesting details culled from a vast knowledge, provocative in 
that it makes one want to argue and to investigate further, easy to read and, 
above all, presenting the Middle East in a favourable and plausible light. But 
it is a little disappointing. Had Professor Coon limited his field more speci- 
fically to social organization, had he been more rigorous and more guarded in his 
theoretical pronouncements, had he been more careful in checking his facts and 
more cynical in using his sources, this book might have been an important con- 
tribution. But presumably that was not his aim. 


PAUL STIRLING 


THE SUDAN 


THE MAKING OF THE MODERN SupDaAN: the Life and Letters of Sir Douglas New- 
bold, K.B.E. of the Sudan Political Service, Governor of Kordofan, 1932- 
1938, Civil Secretary, 1939-1945. By K. D. D. Henderson. Introduction 
by Margery Perham. London, Faber & Faber, 1953. xlii+6o1 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Index. (Colonial and Comparative Studies. Ed. by Margery Per- 
ham.) 8?” x 52”. 30s. 

Sir DouGLas NEWBOLD, Civil Secretary of the Sudan, died in Khartoum on 

23 March 1945 after an illness of eleven days caused by an abscess in the hip; 

he was in fact worn out by overwork during the war years. This book, compiled 

by an intimate friend, is not only a tribute to one of the great African adminis- 
trators of this century but it is also evidence of the honesty and good intentions 
of the Sudan Government which has permitted the publication of these private 
and official papers. The letters published occupy, with the editor’s connecting 
notes, over four hundred pages, giving a vivid picture of the Sudan’s develop- 
ment from 1920 to 1945, but these papers are only gleanings from the wealth 
of letters with which Douglas Newbold delighted and encouraged his friends 
both great and small throughout the land. The introduction by Miss Margery 

Perham is a study of the man himself and of the problems which he was attempt- 

ing to solve when death removed him from the scene. 

Newbold’s earlier letters when he was administering the Hadendowa, and 
when as Governor of Kordofan Province he was pressing forward with schemes 
for social and economic advancement, have many amusing touches, illustrating 
the Sudan in her Golden Age of paternal despotism. In the subsequent pages the 
burden of the war years, the threat of Italian invasion, the nationalist aspira- 
tions of the Sudanese, and Newbold’s private thoughts and official policy are all 
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laid bare without disguise for examination by the historian. Newbold was 
always the first to spot and admit his own faults and mistakes, and he constantly 
sought advice from friends of every race and type, as well as from ancient and 
modern books. 

This book will remain for many years the original source for analysis of the 
evolution of the Sudan administration through the phases of indirect rule, local 
government, and embryonic self-government. Those searching for evidence of 
‘imperialism’ will find precious little to reward them, but there is plenty of sheer 
idealism and practical common sense. Newbold was single-minded in his devo- 
tion to the welfare of the Sudanese men and women, and more especially was he 
pledged to promote the happiness and security of their children. 

In guiding his subordinates he was fond of emphasizing the importance of 
rigidity in principle, with a maximum of elasticity in execution: his own 
principles were squarely based on the Christian ethic, and though suffering 
constant pain which prevented him from sleeping, he set himself a very high 
standard and maintained it to his death. 

A postscript brings the history of the Sudan up to the present year, and Part 
11 consists of official documents and notes for lectures which reveal very clearly 
the reason and the faith behind the official policy of the Sudan Government 
during the period when the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium was coming to an 
end. 

PHILIP BROADBENT 


AFRICA 


CoLOUR AND CULTURE IN SouTH AFRICA: a Study of the Status of the Cape 
Coloured People Within the Social Structure of the Union of South Africa. 
By Sheila Patterson. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953. vi+402 
pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction.) 8?” x53”. 30s. 


Dr PATTERSON has made an able and most thorough study of the Cape Coloured 
People, but the reader who fails to take in his stride both the 190 pages of text 
and another 150 of more closely printed notes will lose much of the real sub- 
stance. The notes are mostly in straightforward English but the text is inclined 
to deal (in the unhappy style or technique of sociology) in terms of accultura- 
tion, race attitudes, colour or status hierarchies, and the like. The central point 
of all this is important—that the stability of any composite society like that of 
South Africa must be gravely endangered when the component parts no longer 
accept the dependence a dominant section has been able to impose on them. 
With a wealth of detail from all spheres of life, which no future student can 
ignore, Dr Patterson shows how the status of the Coloured People has evolved 
through the centuries and how and where these people now stand. The doubt 
that arises, as about other recent analyses of the South African situation, is 
whether the unrelieved gloom, which cannot be helpful, need be so pervasive. 
Dr Patterson’s chapters, one after another, lapse—as is too easy—into case- 
histories of ‘discrimination’, till the whole builds up into a merely pathological 
study. It would be well to start rather from the principle that the still sufficiently 
real inequalities of its many groups make the South African situation abnormally 
complex if not, as South Africans are wont to plead, altogether unique. This 
makes it important to give credit for anything at all that gives grounds for 
hope—and there are such grounds at least, for example, in the educational field 
and in the great tradition of the higher courts. Such treatment would probably 
yield a picture not only more likely to conciliate reasonable Souti: African 
opinion but actually more truthful. On Dr Patterson’s own showing the 
pattern of White South African thinking has changed materially in the last 
twenty years; under the present stress it must change even more. Liberalism 
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in South Africa is only too steadily ‘defeatist’—whereas it is more likely to 
influence change in the right direction by showing a more constructive faith and 
hope. 


W. M. MAcMILLAN 


WHITE MANn’s Africa: the Problem of a White Nation in a Black Continent. 
By L. E. Neame. Cape Town, Stewart, 1952. 105 pp. 83” x52”. ros. 6d. 


NATIONALISTS in South Africa urge one to buy White Man’s Africa because it is 
the only statement of the Nationalist point of view which is in English and is 
longer than a pamphlet. But it is not convincing to describe criticism of the 
country as ‘ill-informed and often malevolent’, nor to say that those ‘who 
condemn South Africa .. . insist that the question is one that can be resolved by 
the methods planned in Nigeria and the Gold Coast and elsewhere’. No sensible 
person believes this, nor that the South African problem is anything but ex- 
tremely complex. Nor is it really illuminating to urge for pages on end that 
neither the United States nor Great Britain have lived up to their ideals any 
more than the Union. The question does not lie between apartheid on the one 
hand and complete and instantaneous equality on the other. The book is, 
however, a useful compilation of the kind of arguments that are used in South 
Africa; it includes for instance such well known inconsistencies as taking credit 
for not having exterminated the Bantu as the white man exterminated the Red 
Indian and at the same time claiming that the Bantu did not come to South 
Africa until after the white man. The case for white South Africans deserves a 
better spokesman than this. 


PHILIP MASON 


AFRICAN Hicuway: the Battle for Health in Central Africa. By Sir Malcolm 
Watson. Introduction by Sir Eric Macfadyen. London, Murray, 1953. 
xxix-++294 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}” x 6}”". 
63s. 


THE highway in question is metaphorical, the road of African advancement by the 
control of disease; ‘African’ is a geographical term and the book is concerned with 
the health of all persons who live there, and not least with that of European 
entrepreneurs. The greater part is devoted to public health measures on the 
copper belt in Northern Rhodesia, but there is also a section on the hygiene of 
the African village, and there are digressions on other parts of the world. The 
central theme is the control of malaria, the crucial problem as well as the field 
of the author’s own distinguished work. The form of the book is rather that of 
an anthology, with contributions from various hands and selections from earlier 
publications. It is superbly illustrated; the text is likely to be of interest mainly 
to medical experts, public health engineers, and employers of labour in the tropics. 
L. P. MAIR 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE AND THE URBAN AFRICAN: a Study of Urban 
Native Courts in Northern Rhodesia. By A. L. Epstein. London, H.M.S.O., 
for the Colonial Office, 1953. ii+124 pp. Tables. (Colonial Research 
Studies No. 7.) 122” x7". 7s. 6d. 

IT is a generally accepted principle in the British African Colonies that the 

administration of justice to Africans is left as far as possible in the hands of 


| courts constituted in accordance with traditional custom. In urban centres, 


with populations of mixed tribal origin, the principle is followed by appointing 
to the tribunals members chosen by the Native Authorities of the tribes repre- 


, sented. Mr Epstein spent a year following the proceedings in these courts, and 


his admirably documented account illustrates the problems involved in their 


_ Operation in conditions that bear little resemblance to those of tribal life. 
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The courts are extremely busy, and have perforce to adopt a more summary 
procedure than the leisurely discussion that is traditional in Africa. Their 
membership is limited—a bench of three or four instead of a village meeting. 
Few of the judges have any previous experience of court work; they are often 
chosen for their familiarity with town conditions—another important desidera- 
tum—but often also they are relatives of the chiefs who are invited to nominate 
them. 

The law which they administer is no longer customary law, as Mr Epstein 
shows by analysis of a number of cases. He recognizes that courts with African 
judges are not only administratively indispensable but politically important, 
in that their existence implies the recognition of the African as forming part of 
the urban community; but he believes, with critics from other territories, that 
the present benches of amateurs must eventually give place to a trained African 
magistracy. In the meantime he advocates the appointment of court members 
on grounds of fitness alone, the establishment of an Urban Native Appeal Court, 
which might be expected to develop a uniform body of case law, and the appoint- 
ment of an Urban Courts Adviser to exercise the functions of Native Courts 
Adviser in this specialized field. 

L. P. MAIR 


L’IsLAM DANS L’AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANGAISE. By Alphonse Gouilly. 
Paris, Editions Larose, 1952. 318 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9”x5#". 
Frs. 950. 


M. GoulrLty has written a fascinating account of the expansion and of the present 
position of Islam in French West Africa. Taken in conjunction with Mr Trimming- 
ham’sworks on Islam in the Sudan and Ethiopia, his book goes a long way towards 
explaining the reasons for the appeal of Islam toAfricans. The expansion of Islam 
in French West Africa was, it is true, accompanied by more bloodshed and 
brutality than in East Africa but in both areas the Orders have been particularly 
active and effective in adapting their methods of religious propaganda to suit 
local conditions and ways of thought and, in both, Islam has exercised a civiliz- 
ing function and succeeded in improving standards of living, cultivation, com- 
merce, and education and in giving Africans a feeling of self-respect in their 
attitude towards Europeans. M. Gouilly devotes a chapter to a remarkably 
frank discussion of French policy towards Islam in West Africa in which he 
stresses the clash between officials who sought to counter Islamic influence by 
protecting and encouraging animist cults and those with early training and ex- 
perience in Islamic countries, who regarded Islam as a natural ally in the cause 
of tidy administration. The complete bibliography is a valuable addition to the 
mass of information contained in this study. 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


La CoNDITION HUMAINE EN AFRIQUE NorRE. By Soeur Marie-André du 
Sacré-Coeur. Preface by Louis-Paul Aujoulat. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 
1953- 264 pp. Illus. 7}”x5}”. Frs. 630. 


SoEUR MARIE-ANDRE DU SACRE-COEUR published just before the war a study of 
La Femme Noire en Afrique Occidentale Frangatse, now out of print. The present 
book is based on this earlier work and on a recent fifteen months’ journey to 
French West Africa. 

The central themes of the book are the impact on customary marriage of 
social and economic change, and the problems of Christian marriage and of 
those who seek to maintain it against the pressure not only of tradition but also 
of the advantages derived from customary arrangements in respect of the dis- 
position of wives and children, often greatly increased by modern economic 
developments. It also discusses many of the pressing social problems in Western 
Africa today, including the welfare and education of children, wages, and 
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housing, and alcoholism (rightly recognized as an increasingly serious menace). 
All of them are presented, not in such general terms, but in vivid portrayals of the 
lives of individual Africans in which they are exemplified. For anyone who 
wants to understand what social and economic change means to individual 
African men and women this book can be warmly recommended. 

The author seems to assume that the French effort to integrate the terri- 
tories of Black Africa into a Greater France will in fact succeed and makes no 
reference to the possibility of major political changes. It is thus possible for her 
to consider what ought to be done in regard to the maintenance of some features 
of customary society relating to the position of women, married life, and the 
care of children on the assumption that this can be decided, at least in part, 
from outside. She hardly considers whether the Christian évolués she describes 
with such sympathy would be able to maintain, much less impose, their standards 
in an entirely self-governing West Africa. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE GAMBIA: the Story of the Groundnut Colony. By Lady Southorn. Fore- 
word by Sir John Gray. London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 283 pp. Illus. 
Map. Index. 8?”x5%. ats. 


Lapy SouTHoRN’s husband was Governor of the Gambia from 1936 to 1942 
and she has written a fairly full yet popular survey of that small colony. 
Twelve of the twenty-two chapters are historical. Quotations are given from 
original sources and the narrative benefits greatly from Lady Southorn’s attrac- 
tive style. Yet Sir John Gray’s History of the Gambia (1940) is far from being 
superseded by this account. 

The other ten chapters outline the fauna, flora, economy, peoples, and 
problems of the country. These accounts are very general and insufficiently 
analytical or suggestive. Thus, in discussing the one great cash crop of ground- 
nuts, Lady Southorn might have made comparisons with adjacent Senegal where, 
unlike the Gambia, over half the crop is used for local oil extraction in several 
large factories. In discussing Bathurst one misses any suggestion for trade 
development, such as the possible establishment of a free port, like that at 
Monrovia in Liberia. She might also have discussed what the political future 
could be for this small and oddly-formed land. 

Lady Southorn was very happy in the Gambia and her book shows every 
evidence of enthusiasm for her subject. Her comments on the slave trade, the 
past neglect of the Gambia, the Colonial Development Corporation’s ill-con- 
ceived schemes, the need for more expenditure on health services, the missions, 
the colour bar, and the absurd frontiers are all stimulating. There are several 
errors but, in general, this is a useful background book and certainly a lively 
one. 


R. J. HARRIson-CHURCH 


L’EcoNoMIE PASTORALE SAHARIENNE. Introduction by G. Salvy. Paris, 
La Documentation Francaise (Notes et Etudes Documentaires, No. I, 730.) 
1953. 67 pp. Maps. Tables. 12” x84". France, Frs. 150. Etranger. Frs. 
170. 

: A Group of French administrators attending the Centre de Hautes Etudes 

d’Administration Musulmane in Paris under the direction of Professor Robert 

Montagne have prepared this most interesting map of the Sahara, in which they 

_ have tried to give, from their personal knowledge of the area, an impression of 

| how its not inconsiderable population, and more especially the nomadic tribes, 

live at the present time. The map is accompanied by a booklet containing useful 
notes on each of the major areas, indicating the main groups of their population, 
their relations with other areas, their economic characteristics, and the trading 

} movements in which they are involved. The map brings out vividly the immense 
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activity on the periphery of the Sahara, and attempts to show the distribution 

not only of nomadic and sedentary tribes but also of camels, cattle, sheep, 

goats, as well as palm groves, mines, and other matters of economic interest. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE GoLp Coast: What of the Church? By S. G. Williamson and J. Bardsley. 
London, Edinburgh House Press, 1953. 24 pp. Map. Bibliog. 7}” x 42”. Is. 


AN account of the development of missionary work in the Gold Coast, the part 
played by the Churches in the life and outlook of the people, and an assessment 
of the problems faced by the Church today. C. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


INDIA IN WorRLD AFFAIRS, August 1947—January 1950: a Review of India’s 
Foreign Relations from Independence Day to Republic Day. By K. P. 
Karunakaran. Preface by H. N. Kunzru. Calcutta, London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Indian Council of World Affairs, 1952. xi+407 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” 5%”. 25s. 


WITH this volume, the Indian Council of World Affairs embarks on an important 
survey series. The theme, as the title of this first volume indicates, is India in 
world affairs, and the commentary is to be supplemented by companion volumes 
of documents on Indian and Asian affairs. It can be said at once that the series 
promises well, for this opening volume, attractively produced by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, is clearly printed and lucidly written and with no more bias than is 
helpful to an understanding of the Indian point of view. 

Two things about the contents of this first volume are likely to impress the 
Western reader. The first is the space devoted to the United Nations. It is ona 
scale far greater than is usually the case in comparable works written by Western 
observers, but it can be justified, not only on grounds of sentiment, but also of 
policy. For India, the United Nations represents an instrument of policy, more 
important than it is for most Western countries. It is true, of course, as this 
record makes abundantly clear, that India feels she has as many reasons for dis- 
satisfaction as for satisfaction with the working of the United Nations, but none 
the less an independent policy, free from all entanglements with either of the two 
great Power groups, requires a platform and it is the United Nations that alone 
can provide it. The second general impression derived from reading this survey 
is not unrelated. It is the extreme importance attached by India to the colonial 
question. In Asia, India was determined, as the Delhi Conference on Indonesia 
showed in 1949, that the colonial Powers should stage no comeback, while in 
Africa and elsewhere, India, in association with Asian nations, is a revisionist 
Power seeking to use the Charter as a means of hastening the end of colonial rule. 
Anyone who seeks to understand the mainsprings of Indian policy must relate 
each aspect of it to its anti-colonial context. 

In the West India’s policy of non-entanglement in the cold war is now better 
understood, but this volume is interesting in revealing the extent to which Pandit 
Nehru’s actions were believed by his critics in India to imply a gradual moving 
towards the Western Powers, and its author would seem to feel that these criti- 
cisms were not without foundation. Yet in the years under review the Indian 
Government’s resolve not to accept any assistance, however greatly needed at 
home, if it should in any way restrict India’s freedom of action in international 
affairs, was certainly stated in categoric terms. ‘We would rather deiay our de- 
velopment, industrial or otherwise’, said Pandit Nehru on 1 June 1948, ‘than 
submit to any kind of economic domination of our country. That is an axiom 
that is accepted by everyone in India’ (p. 48). 

This survey is not, of course, wholly concerned with broad issues of foreign 
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policy. On the contrary, a very considerable part of it is devoted to a detailed 
account of India’s relations with Pakistan and her disputes with South Africa. 
In these chapters the author is primarily concerned with providing an explana- 
tion of them and an account of the consequences to which they led. In this 
limited aim he has been successful. For a more critical appraisal a longer per- 
spective is needed. In the meantime, this volume and its successor, which will 
presumably deal extensively with India’s role in the Korean war, will provide 
essential background, for which every student of Asian affairs will be grateful. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


THE INDIAN YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1952. Vol. 1. Ed. by 
Charles Henry Alexandrowicz. Madras, Indian Study Group of Inter- 
national Affairs, University of Madras, 1952. xii+316 pp. Index. 10” x 6}”. 
Rs. 10. 


THE publication of an Indian Year Book on International Affairs is an interest- 
ing and valuable experiment. The book is divided into two parts. The first 
comprises a series of essays mostly on matters relating, sometimes rather in- 
directly, to India’s position in the contemporary world, and the second to notes, 
some of considerable length, on particular topics as well as book reviews, and 
lists of treaties and publications. 

The plan of this book, though it owes something to well known contemporary 
prototypes, inevitably leads to unevenness in presentation, for the quality of the 
articles by the many individual contributors varies greatly and a number are 
too summary to be satisfying. Thus the Governor of Bombay, Mr Bajpai, who 
was the first Secretary General of External Affairs, opens the book with some 
highly suggestive thoughts on India and the Balance of Power, but by the time 
the reader has become deeply immersed, the article of some eight pages ends. 
It is followed by a contribution on Fundamental Rights from Mr Alan Gledhill, 
well known in this field for his recent work on The Republic of India (1951). 
A comparison between these two contributions, contrasted as they are in theme 
and treatment, suggests that the specific topic which can be treated in a com- 
paratively short space is the more easily handled in a symposium of this kind. 
This is borne out by the series of articles which follow on such subjects as 
International Administrative Law or India and the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations, where the most valuable contributions are made, for the most 
part, by writers on the more precise themes. Thus any one who wishes to find 
out about the organization of the Indian Foreign Service or about the influence 
of Irish political thought on the Indian Constitution, will find the articles dealing 
with these questions useful, despite the somewhat obtrusively ironic note 
introduced by the Irish author of the second. 

All in all, this is a worth-while venture and what might be looked for in 
future volumes is perhaps some closer relation of means to ends, rather more 
coherence in the choice of topics, and perhaps more exhaustive treatment of 
those selected. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN SOUTHERN AsIA: an introductory essay on 
developments in Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan, 1947-1952. By 
Sydney D. Bailey. Foreword by W. L. Holland. London, Hansard Society, 
1953. Issued in co-operation with the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 100 pp. Bibliog. Index. 7”5". gs. 

Mr BAILEy’s booklet of one hundred pages is intended to provide an introduction 

to the study of a subject whose importance is beyond question. It includes an 

account of the transfer of power from Britain to indigenous governments in 

India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma, an analysis of their respective constitutions 

followed by some account of the role of political parties, the conduct of elections, 
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and the practice of cabinet government in each of them. It concludes with a 
chapter on the desiderata for parliamentary democracy in Asia. 

Mr Bailey writes with knowledge and readers will find his booklet useful in 
stimulating their interest in, and curiosity about, a remarkable experiment. In- 
evitably, it is descriptive; inevitably too, attention is focused on points of simi- 
larity rather than on what may prove to be the more illuminating points of 
difference in the development of representative institutions in Asia. Yet Mr 
Bailey has displayed skill in avoiding superficialities, and even where restriction 
of space compels him to generalize he has exercised discrimination and judgement. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


SocIAL SURVEY OF KOLHAPUR CiTy. Vol. 11—Industry, Trade and Labour. 
By N. V. Sovani assisted by the Staff of the Gokhale Institute. Poona, 
D. R. Gadgil, 1951. x+346 pp. Maps. Tables. (Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, Publication No. 23.) 9”x5#". Rs. 12. 18s. 
Vol. 11—Family Living and Social Life. Poona, D. R. Gadgil [1951]. 
xiv-+332 pp. Charts. Tables. (Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Publication No. 24.) 9" x52”. Rs. 12. 18s. 





THESE two volumes complete Mr Sovani’s report on the social survey of Kol- 
hapur City carried out between 1945 and 1947. (The first volume, on Popula- 
tion and Fertility, was reviewed in July 1949 issue of International Affairs, p. 
386.) 

The inquiry was admirably planned, and Mr Sovani has presented its findings 
with great clarity and objectivity. These two volumes present both a broad 
view of the development, structure, and organization of the city, and—by 
means of careful analyses of quantitative data—innumerable details which 
reveal and illustrate the problems and ‘ways of life’ of the various groups and 
communities which compose its population. 

Volume I1 starts with an outline of the development of the city from times 
of ‘hoary antiquity’, until—after Partition—the State of Kolhapur became an 
integral part of what is now Bombay State. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that giving the results of the Working 
Class Family Budget Inquiry, which led to a report on the construction of the 
Cost of Living Index Number for the city. It is difficult to summarize these 
necessarily detailed results, but one or two comments may be made. In certain 
respects the pre-war pattern of life had evidently changed but little by 1946. 
The most frequently occurring family size was still five persons, followed by 
almost equal groups of four and six. Average expenditure on food accounted 
for 55 per cent of total expenditure; on rent it was only 2-24 per cent whilst 
nearly 50 per cent of the families paid no rent. Most families (78 per cent) had 
no unearned income; those who had, generally derived it from ownership of land 
or houses. Small industrial units (of less than three workers each) greatly 
preponderated. Family incomes per head tended to vary less with variations in 
earnings per worker than with variations in the number of earners per family. 

Volume II consists of two parts; the first providing additional information 
about housing, the occupational distribution of earners, and family income and 
poverty; the second dealing with intellectual activity (education, libraries and 
reading rooms, newspapers and periodicals), communal and religious life, use of 
leisure (clubs, societies, playgrounds, etc.), social vices (principally bucket 
shops!), and local government and public health. 

It is surprising to find a decline in literacy (although there was an increase 
in literacy in English) since 1g11, and that no less than 11 per cent of the 
families (despite the prevailing poverty) employed domestic servants. There is 
an interesting analysis of subsidiary occupations, showing the important part 
played by the ‘milk business’. In this volume the most interesting chapter is 
that on Family Income and Poverty. On a basis of estimate which is fully 
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explained 86 per cent of the families in Kolhapur City were below the Poverty 
Line; 59 per cent were below the Destitution Line; 12 per cent were below the 
Starvation Line. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the Scheduled Castes 
were not at the bottom of the standard of life scales. Mohammedans, artisan 
castes, and Marathas all came below the Scheduled Castes economically. 

All in all it can be said that these volumes provide a mine of suggestive and 
interesting data. 


VERA ANSTEY 


FREE INDIA IN Asta. By Werner Levi. Minnesota, University of Minnesota 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 161 pp. Index. 83” x5}’. 
$2.75. 22s. 


ESPECIALLY because of its careful documentation this study of India’s present 
day relations with the outside world is timely and useful. Mr Levi is inclined, 
in glancing at the past, to over-emphasize what he describes as ‘colonialism’ in 
respect of British—-Indian relationships. Recognizing that Indian politicians and 
newspapers had considerable scope for criticism of the government, he, never- 
theless, is doubtful whether these criticisms ‘ever reached London, let alone 
affected British policy’ (p. 3). This manifestly is out of keeping with known 
administrative facts. Still, on broad grounds he is right in showing what diffi- 
culties the new Government of India had to face in 1947 owing to the com- 
parative paucity of Indian officials with experience of foreign affairs. In look- 
ing to the future error cannot be avoided if the past is imperfectly assessed. 
The West is invited by Mr Levi ‘tactfully and humbly’ to encourage the growth 
of democracy in India and then he adds that the greatest contribution could be 
a policy ‘making amends for the bad record of the past’. India, now that the 
clash of political antipathies has been ended by transfer of power, is likely more 
and more to recognize that that transfer was a fulfilment of policy having its 
germination in the minds of British rulers more than a century ago and finding 
progressive expression, sometimes too slowly perhaps but gaining momentum 
as the climax came into view. Mr Levi himself admits that the West brought to 
India the seeds of democracy but apparently imagines that the effort was un- 
consciously directed. Study of standard works would correct this view and 
enable him te make even more valuable a most interesting product of his pains- 
taking research. 


EDWIN HAWARD 


AMERICAN SHADOW OVER INDIA. By L. Natarajan. Foreword by Dr J. C. 


Kumarappa. Bombay, People’s Publishing House, 1952. xvii+336 pp. 
Tables. Index. 7$” 5”. No price. 


Mr NATARAJAN claims in his preface to have given an objective presentation 
of the relationships between India and the United States. This claim is difficult 
to reconcile with the foreword by Dr Kumarappa who insists that Britain’s 
arrival in India with a feudal background produced a socio-economic order in 
the form of political imperialism, and that the American arrival had as its 
background the tradition of slavery resulting in financial imperialism. In con- 
trast the USSR, advocating social justice based on the fundamental equality of 
man and equality of opportunity, is ‘going about her work in a missionary spirit 
demonstrating her theories by experiments and thus strives to gather adherents 
by convincing the neighbours’. Before the second world war American relations 
with India are pictured as governed by a desire to use the India issue as a means 
of attacking Great Britain, and the American Government’s policy towards 
India was ‘at best neutrality and at times active hostility’. 

Much is made of the activities of the first American Ambassador, Dr H. F. 
Grady, who is alleged bluntly to have declared that no American capital could 
come to India on Indian terms. From this point, the author proceeds to attack 
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the Government of India as subservient to the demands of American capitalists. 
The Government of India, furthermore, are accused of disregarding what is 
thought to be their strong bargaining position to accept an ‘unequal’ relationship 
with American business men. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the author that there are two sides to 
this question. If India wants foreign capital she is perfectly entitled to lay down 
what she considers to be the terms on which this capital should be entertained, 
but obviously if those terms do not attract the required amount of capital 
then it is natural that they may have to be revised. This does not necessarily 
imply a rejection of the principle that foreign loans should be unencumbered 
by political obligations. In the early days British capital was freely employed 
in the United States, but no political strings were attached and the accepting 
country felt in no way humiliated or in political bondage on that account. The 


argument of the book is naive and ill-balanced. Epwin HAWARD 


A Sort History oF Inp1A. 3rd rev. ed. By W. H. Moreland and Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee. London, Longmans, Green, 1953. xi+580 pp. 
Maps. Index. 83” x5}". 25s. 


Ow1nc to the death of Mr Moreland in 1938, two years after the first edition of 
this highly esteemed standard work was issued, Sir Atul Chatterjee has borne 
the burden of subsequent revisions of which this is the final one, bringing the 
story up to 15 August 1947, when owing to the transfer of power to two sovereign 
and independent States, it became impossible, as Sir Atul says in his preface, 
to describe the history of the two countries in one connected narrative. Pre- 
serving the objectiveness which has won for this history so firm a reputatior, 
Sir Atul has extended the second edition by adding two chapters dealing with 
the constitutional developments from 1942 to 1947 and the circumstances 
which impelled Lord Mountbatten to advise Mr Attlee’s government that 
transfer within the time prescribed by the announcement of February 1947 
could be achieved only by partition, distasteful though that was to the British 
and to many Indian statesmen. Sir Atul recognizes that the Cabinet Mission 
of 1946 made a supreme effort to reconcile the legitimate claims of the majority 
with those of the large Muslim minority. Failure there made independence in 
separation by consent of both parties the only practicable conclusion. In 
reaching this conclusion himself Sir Atul with admirable dispassionateness 
discusses the much argued question whether non-advancement of the time of 
transfer from June 1948 to August 1947 would have averted the distressing 
tragedies which marked the early months of the new order. 
EDWIN HAWARD 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: How decay has set in. 
By Prafulla Chandra Bhanj Deo. Foreword by Dr Syama Prasad Mooker- 
jee. Delhi, New Publishers, 1953. 44 pp. Tables. 7” x 42”. Rs. 1. 


Dr S. P. MooKERJEE, a vigorous critic of Mr Nehru’s government, supports 
this eve-vf-the-1953-budget review of India’s finances. It directly attacks Sir 
Chintaman Deshmukh’s decision to take the risk of ‘deficit financing’, but as the 
Finance Minister was soon to show when he presented his budget he was im- 
penitent for reasons duly stated. Mr Deo urges the cancellation of the Central 
Government’s loans to the State Governments, and draws attention to the 
possibility of increasing revenue by pointing out that India’s income-tax payers 
form only 0-23 per cent of the population. He grimly wonders whether the 
Five-year Plan will not ‘accelerate the course of the country and its governments 
towards bankruptcy’. It is to be hoped that he has been partly consoled by the 
Finance Minister’s belief that, with inflationary pressures under control, ‘the 
climate suitable for raising development expenditure’ would be enjoyed. 
EpwIn HAWARD 
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THE PILGRIMAGE AND AFTER: the story of how the Congress fought and won 
the General Elections. Ed. by Dr N. V. Rajkumar. Foreword by Gul- 
zarilal Nanda. Introduction by R. R. Diwakar. New Delhi, All-India 
Congress Committee for the Central Publicity Board, 1952. x+176 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Tables. 8?”x5}”". Rs. 2.8. 


THE FirtH YEAR OF FREEDOM, August 1951-August 1952. Foreword by 
Balvantray Mehta. New Delhi, All-India Congress Committee, 1952. 
liv-++-162 pp. Illus. Map. 93?”x6". Rs. 3. 


THESE Congress Party publications describe with useful statistics of the polling 
results the well organized elections of 1951-2, the first ever held on such a scale 
anywhere, and then the Party’s appreciation of the progress made in the fifth 
year since India’s independence. Provided they are studied with the caution 
required when taking the views of a party organization they may well be kept 
handy for guidance as India proceeds, it is hoped successfully, to fulfil the hopes 
of her friends and justify the earnest endeavours of her leaders. 


Epwin HAWARD 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE Far East 1952. (Also issued as Vol. 11, 
No. 3 of the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East.) By the United 
Nations Department of Economic Affairs. Bangkok, Research and 
Statistics Division, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East ; 


London, H.M.S.O., 1953. xv-+104 pp. Charts. Tables. 11” x84". $1. 
7s. 6d. Sw. frs. 4. 


THE sixth annual Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East differs in format from 
its predecessors. Also appearing as Volume 111, no. 3 of the quarterly Economic 
Bulletin for that area, it takes for granted some of the background information 
which the earlier editions included. The presentation of material is more concise 
and many facts previously in the text have been relegated to the statistical 
tables. 

The Survey is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with production, 
international trade and payments, and monetary and fiscal developments. It 
concludes with a list of trade agreements made by countries in this area during 
the second half of 1952. Apart from this list the Survey concentrates mainly, 
although not exclusively, on the first half of 1952. An increase over the previous 
year is recorded in most forms of production. However, the region was badly 
hit by the fall in world prices of some of its chief exports, particularly industrial 
raw materials. This led to a lowering of reserves of foreign exchange and 
severe declines in the revenues of many of the governments concerned. Govern- 
ment expenditures had to be cut, although fortunately it was found possible to 
maintain and even to expand development schemes. The 1952 Survey is a 
workmanlike production which will be of value to all concerned with the 
economic affairs of the Far East. 


AUDREY G. DONNITHORNE 


_ Coat AND IRON ORE RESOURCES OF ASIA AND THE Far East. By the United 


Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Bang- 
kok, New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 155 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Index. 114” 83”. $1.50. I1s. Sw. frs. 6. 


THE first part of this useful work opens with a brief report on the extent of topo- 

graphical and geological surveys in the region. This is followed by a summary of 

our present knowledge of the size of its coal and iron resources and of actual 

and potential output of these minerals. After this general survey, Part 11 details 
NN 
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the situation, country by country. Production figures and statistics of imports 
and exports of coal and iron are given. Each coal-field and iron ore deposit of 
any importance is discussed, with brief references to the history of any exploita- 
tion that has taken place and an estimate of future possibilities. Analyses are set 
out of the quality of the minerals concerned. The volume includes twenty-six 
maps showing the status of surveys and the position of coal and iron ore deposits 
in the countries concerned. 

Inevitably the information provided varies very considerably in scope and 
accuracy from country to country. Thus nearly fifteen pages are devoted to India 
compared with only five to China. Nevertheless ECAFE is to be thanked for 
bringing together the available material on a subject which is of such importance 
to the future development of Asia. 

AUDREY G. DONNITHORNE 


Low Rent AsiAN HoustnG: Classical Basis and Modern Development. By 
J. W. Dark. England, Broadstairs, J. W. Dark, 1952. 122 pp. Illus. 
Diagrams. 84”x5}”. 

THouGu the theme of this little book is defined in the title as ‘Low Rent Asian 

Housing’, it might be more aptly described as ‘Chinese Housing’, for, as a 

natural consequence of his experience, the author is familiar with and chiefly 

interested in Chinese conditions of life. The general theme is that ‘the basic 
condition for housing finance in the Orient lies in the restoration of the family 
and guild system adapted to modern conditions’ (p. 112), since the individual 
lacks the capital needed for the provision of hygienic and soundly-constructed 
dwellings. While the argument is no doubt valid for China, it is scarcely 
applicable to Asia as a whole, for the family and guild systems are by no means 
universal. The limitations of the proposals are similarly illustrated by the em- 
phasis laid on the Confucian principles throughout the book. In general, it 
may be said, the author seeks to reconcile the modern needs of China with the 
ancient tradition of that country and, through the medium of good housing, to 
restore social stability. He gives in much detail his plans for improved dwellings, 
and no doubt there is much to be said for them; the reader may be left in some 
doubt whether even the co-operative efforts of the family and the guild can 
produce the vast amount of capital needed to rehouse the swarming mass of 

Chinese city-dwellers, but the author’s line of thought should be given serious 

consideration. 

BP. 


I Lert my Roots 1n Cutna. By Bernard Llewellyn. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1953- 175 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x52”. 16s. 

For most of three years, between 1941 and 1944, the author was in China as a 
member of the Friends Ambulance Unit’s China Convoy driving lorries with 
medical supplies over the Burma Road into free China, working in hospitals 
and travelling up and down the country. In 1945 he went to China with UNRRA 
as a medical supply officer, returning to England in 1947. First and last he was 
in China less than six years, from the time when he was twenty-two till he was 
round about twenty-eight. Since then six years have elapsed which would 
appear to have given Mr Llewellyn time and opportunity to supplement experi- 
ence and observation with considered judgement and study. The result is a 
book which gives an illuminating and kindly humorous close-up of China ‘in the 
days before the Change’ (p. 9). 

Japanese aggression in north China, and later on the war, opened up the back 
blocks of China formerly only within reach of the solitary consular and customs 
officer, the missionary, the occasional traveller, and the agent to open up fresh 
fields for trade. To the author was given an intimate everyday view of the old 
China, much of it little affected by the war, which is the great interest and the 
greater part of this book. 
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With sympathetic insight Mr Llewellyn describes incidents, places, and 
people. The soul of the Yii Min, the ‘stupid people’ in the contemptuous 
phrase of the Imperial edicts of other days, shines out in its simplicity, humour, 
and contrariness. National characteristics and way of life are interwoven in a 
brightly coloured tapestry. 

‘I left my roots in China.’ How many men and women, contemplating life 
work in ruins, or the loss of competence or fortune, nevertheless will echo that 
sentiment, affectionately, and even without bitterness. To such this book will 
bring nostalgic memories. In those who do not know China it will arouse 
interest in a truly moving scene. 


P. H. B. KENT 
UNITED STATES 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATEs: Problems in Co-operation. A joint report of 
two study groups prepared by Henry L. Roberts and Paul A. Wilson. 
Preface by Henry M. Wriston and Henry Moore. London, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1953. xiv+224 pp. 84”54”. 8s. 6d. New York, 
Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1953. xvii+253 pp. 83” x 53”. 
$3.50. 

TWENTY expert and influential Americans, headed by Dr Henry M. Wriston, 

President of Brown University and President also of the Council on Foreign 

Relations, and fourteen Britons of equal standing, headed by Admiral Sir 

Henry Moore, have, on behalf of the Council on Foreign Relations and Chatham 

House, rendered an important service to all who are concerned about British— 

American Relations by their inquiry into those issues which, in the years 1951-2, 

seemed to be of major significance to these relations. The Rapporteurs of the 

two groups, Professor Henry L. Roberts, of Columbia University, and Mr Paul 

A. Wilson, of the staff of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, have 

jointly written, on the basis of the discussions in London and New York and 

finally at a joint session of representatives of the two groups, a report which 
should be obligatory reading for all who have to speak or write in either country 
about current British-American affairs. 

The chapters, The Interplay of Domestic Politics and Foreign Policy, Re- 
lations with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, The United Nations and 
Collective Security, Problems of General Economic Policy, Economic Impact of 
Rearmament, Global Military Problems, Western Europe, The Mediterranean 
Area, The Middle East, South and South West Asia, and The Far East provide 
in themselves the best summary of the ground covered. In the introductory and 
final chapters the joint authors frankly explain that for lack of time certain 
issues, such as the standardization of weapons, the stationing of American 
troops in Britain, and the exchange of information in the atomic field, could not 
be investigated, and that other issues could not be fully studied, including such 
vital ones as colonialism, oil, Commonwealth relations, and British-American 
policies as regards the detailed functioning of the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. 

There are perhaps one or two respects in which, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, the inquiry and report might have been made even more valuable. 
Those responsible for this study are for the most part, if not exclusively, well 
informed, responsible, and well disposed towards the cause of British-American 
friendship. Unfortunately not all those who contribute on the two sides of the 
Atlantic to the shaping of opinion and the making of policy have these three 
attributes. Had some of the more important critics of United States policy in 
Britain and of British policy in America collaborated in a joint inquiry and 
report, assuming that they could have agreed on anything more than an agree- 
ment to differ, they would inevitably have stated a number of matters rather 
differently, and perhaps more sharply, than the present report does. 
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It is also, perhaps, a pity that this report was completed before and published 
after the 1952 American elections. Thanks to the depression, the war, and the 
first impact of the cold war, and to the very long Democratic monopoly of 
power, the Administrations of President Roosevelt and Truman enjoyed more 
authority, especially in the field of external affairs, than Americans normally 
allow to their Administrations, whilst the Congresses enjoyed less. Sooner or 
later the pendulum was bound to swing. The swing was bound to be greater on 
this occasion inasmuch as twenty years in the political wilderness inevit- 
ably brought to prominence in Congress and in the local party machines 
Republican leaders skilled rather in the arts of opposition than in those required 
to sustain a government of their own party. 

One would also have liked those responsible for this report to have given 
rather more attention to the factors which have caused the United States State 
Department and Foreign Service to become so suspect to many Americans, and 
which have provided Senator McCarthy with his opportunity. 

These and other points of the same kind which might be made do not, 
however, alter the conclusion that Chatham House and the Council, and those 
who represented these bodies in this inquiry and report, have produced some- 
thing of real value. They only incline one to hope that, as the report itself 
suggests, further co-operative ventures of the same type may be embarked upon. 

F. O. DARVALL 


THE AMERICAN RECORD IN THE FAR EAsT 1945-51. By Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette. New York, Macmillan for the American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1952. 208 pp. Index. 8}”«5}”. $3. 


Tuis book, which was undertaken by Professor Latourette at the request of the 
IPR, is a brief survey intended to give the general public in the United States 
some factual materia! on which to form an opinion about the controversial 
issues which have arisen. This task Professor Latourette has accomplished with 
care and objectivity. He begins with an introduction on the main background 
events prior to the outbreak of the second world war, and then proceeds to 
outline the principles which have since guided American policy. There follow 
six chapters which deal with the application, or attempted application, of these 
concepts in India and Pakistan, South East Asia, the Philippines, China, Japan, 
and Korea. The treatment is of necessity succinct, but it is well balanced. 
Professor Latourette is clearly aware of the elements of indecision and confusion 
that have on occasion characterized American policy, as well as of the limited 
extent to which the democratic ideal can be expected to influence Asia, at least 
in the immediate future; he is, too, aware of unfavourable reactions to American 
policy. What he has to say about India and the Philippines particularly 
illustrates this point. He steers his way with judicious care through the tangle 
of conflicting estimates of American policy in China and Korea. Professor 
Latourette concludes with a tentative appraisal of American policy, which, in 
view of our nearness to the events portrayed, is as much as can be attempted. 

The book is to be recommended to the general reader in Great Britain as a 
sensible outline of American policy in the Far East. 

F. C. JONES 


AMERICA First: the Battle Against Intervention 1940-1941. By Wayne S. 
Cole. Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1953. xi+305 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 8}” x53". $3.50. 

Tue America First Committee—as Dr Wayne S. Cole reminds us no less than 

four times in the preface and first sixteen pages of this book—was the leading 

United States ‘pressure group’ working against ‘intervention’ in the second world 

war. The following of the Committee was predominantly Middle Western— 

nearly two-thirds of its membership being located within a hundred miles of 
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Chicago. The Committee itself was to some extent a rich man’s fancy, for more 
than two-fifths of its national income came from contributors who could afford 
to give a thousand dollars or more. Several of its leaders belonged to the Re- 
publican Party, although there were also a few prominent Democrats in the 
movement. The Committee’s programme inevitably attracted Axis sym- 
pathizers, as well as some notorious anti-Semites. In this connexion Dr Cole 
writes: ‘The efforts of Nazis and pro-fascists to work through the America First 
Committee should not be minimized. Neither, however, should they be magnified 
out of their proper proportions. The interventionists, by emphasizing the most 
unsavoury of the Committee’s supporters, by exaggerating the importance of 
pro-fascist individuals to the organization, and by making positively false 
accusations, created a badly distorted picture of America First’ (pp. 123-4). 

In this last observation one perceives a major weakness of Dr Cole’s pre- 
sentation—which is to concentrate too much upon the day-to-day bickerings 
between the America Firsters and the ‘interventionists’, to the exclusion of 
any adequate consideration of the attitude of other forces—e.g. public opinion 
in general and the more important newspapers in particular. By thus taking a 
somewhat narrow view of his subject he misses the opportunity of relating 
America First to the traditional isolationism which led America to forswear 
‘entangling alliances’ in the nineteenth century and prevented her from joining 
the League of Nations in the twentieth. 

Notwithstanding this shortcoming, Dr Cole, who has made a thorough 
examination of the records of the America First movement (now happily pre- 
served in the Hoover Library at Stanford University), has produced a valuable 
contribution to knowledge and shed much new light upon the first beginnings 
of the ‘great debate’ which accompanied the emergence of the United States to 


her position of leadership in the post-war world. Curton J. Camp 


ROOSEVELT AND DANIELS: a Friendship in Politics. Ed. by Carroll Kilpatrick. 
Chapel Hill for the University of North Carolina Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. xvi+226 pp. Index. 8}”x5%”. $3.50. 28s. 


JosErHUs DANIELS, who served under three Democratic Presidents between 
1893 and 1942, was a human link between the radicalism of William Jennings 
Bryan and the somewhat less ebullient liberalism of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He first met Mr Roosevelt at the Democratic National Convention of 1912 
which nominated Woodrow Wilson and, when he became Secretary of the Navy in 
the following year, he made his young friend (twenty years his junior) Assistant 
Secretary. The partnership continued until the election of 1920, and the friend- 
ship lasted until Mr Roosevelt’s death in 1945. In 1933, when he became Presi- 
dent, Mr Roosevelt made Mr Daniels Ambassador to Mexico, where he served 
with distinction until 1942, becoming the living embodiment of the Good 
Neighbour policy. 

Between 1939 and 1948, the year of his death, Mr Daniels—always a prolific 
writer—recorded his life’s work in a series of autobiographical volumes (Tar 
Heel Editor, Editor in Politics, The Wilson Era, and Shirt Sleeve Diplomat), and 
there are consequently few gaps which a slender collection of correspondence, 
like the present, edited by Mr Kilpatrick of the Washington Post, could hope to 
fil. Nevertheless, this selection, drawn from the vast collection of Daniels 
papers in the Library of Congress and from the Roosevelt correspondence at 
Hyde Park, provides a useful footnote to the careers of two outstanding, but in 
some ways totally different, public figures and Democratic Party leaders. There 
are interesting glimpses of the problems involved in running the Navy Depart- 
ment during the first world war (including some entertaining correspondence on 
Mr Roosevelt’s missions to Europe in 1918 and 1919). The record of the years 
1920 to 1933 is somewhat thin, although the correspondence—especially from 
the Daniels side—fills out again after the return of the Democrats to power in 
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the latter years and contains, inter alia, some interesting letters on the attempts 
to reach a settlement on the Mexican oil question. 

The chief interest of the volume—which is warm, friendly, and eminently 
readable—will, as Mr Kilpatrick points out in his excellent introduction, be ‘for 
the Roosevelt students and all those who are fascinated by the Roosevelt 
personality and character’ (p. xvi). 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


CoNGRESS AT WorK. By Stephen K. Bailey and Howard D. Samuel. London. 
Douglas Saunders in association with MacGibbon & Kee, 1953. x+502 pp. 
Illus. Diagram. Maps. Index. 8}” 5%”. 30s. 

THE workings of Congress baffle most European observers, especially the British 

whose language and institutions bear a superficial similarity to the American. 

The authors of the present work conceived the idea of unfolding the workings 

of Congress by a case-study method, and their idea has been brilliantly realized. 

They take a real, live Senator and two real, live Congressmen and follow in 

every detail their election campaigns, a typical congressional day in the life of 

each, and the progress of pieces of legislation and congressional machinery 
through the confusing and various processes of preparation, debate, lobbying, 
etc. The trivial details are not spared, and excellent photographs emphasize 

the sense of reality. The careful authors provide a most valuable glossary, a 

catalogue of footnotes as authority for their own statements, and a model index. 

After the appearance of this book—and its British sponsors must be heartily 

congratulated on making it available here—no one who can buy, borrow, or 

otherwise consult it has any excuse for failing to understand what the various 
organs and members of Congress do, how, when, where, and why. It is the 
nearest approach to spending a few weeks in Congress one’s self, and participat- 
ing in an investigation by the Un-American Activities Committee, the squeeze 
of a lobby, the distribution of patronage, an election, and finally an adjourn- 
ment. Every statement of the authors has ample corroboration in the footnotes, 

and full citations from actual speeches ‘on the record’ are made. Altogether a 

valuable and fascinating volume. 

GRAHAM HUTTON 


THE IRONY OF AMERICAN History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. London, Nisbet, 
1952. xili+150 pp. 8?”5%”". I5s. 

THE scope of this important book is wider than its title might suggest. In 
addition to examining the problems facing the United States in using her newly 
acquired world power, especially in relation to Asian peoples, it gives a fair but 
penetrating analysis of the fundamental errors of the Communist creed, quite 
apart from the evil practices of its adherents. But Dr Niebuhr also points out 
some of the mistakes and dangers of bourgeois liberalism today, particularly in 
its attitude towards property. 

The Pilgrim Fathers left Europe and the American colonists revolted against 
England not for material gain but mainly to escape from tyrannical power— 
religious or political. Now the United States has acquired both great wealth 
and vast power. Since 1776 Americans have taken pride in their ‘innocency’ 
from imperialism and freedom from foreign entanglements. But the acquisition 
of Oregon, California, Florida, and Texas was hardly ‘innocent’ of a will-to- 
power; and since 1917 the United States has become increasingly ‘entangled’ in 
Europe. It is equally ironical that the United States’ high productivity and 
living standard, which she regards as the reward of virtue, should be taken by 
her critics as evidence of exploitation. 

There have been in the past many ‘Messianic’ visions of cures for the world’s 
evils. Dr Niebuhr believes that American reliance upon the general adoption 
of the American ‘way of life’ is as illusory as the French revolutionaries’ claim 
that the abolition of monarchy and aristocracy, or Marx’s view of property, 
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or the nineteenth century liberals’ faith in the spread of parliamentary de- 
mocracy would save the world. The United States’ idealistic policy has already 
failed when confronted with human nature in the older countries. There is 
much else in this deeply serious book of interest to students of world affairs. 
There is a rather scanty index of names. 

T. M. MINSHALL 


SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN EARLy AMERICA: Vol. 1. A Social and Intellectual 
History of the American People through 1865. By Harvey Wish. London, 
Longmans, Green, 1952. xii+612 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 83” x6’. 
35S. 

SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN MODERN America: Vol. 11. A Social and Intellectual 
History of the American People from 1865. By Harvey Wish. London, 
Longmans, Green, 1952. xii+618 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x6’. 
35S. 

As Lincoln said in his Springfield address in 1858, ‘If we could first know where 

we are, and whither we are tending, we could better judge what to do, and how 

to do it’. A new interpretative history of social and intellectual developments in 

America since the seventeenth century ought therefore to be welcomed. Yet 

such new attempts are worth while only if they can achieve the high standards 

already established by modern historians in the United States. Unfortunately, 
however, large parts of these two volumes read rather like an historical in- 
ventory, a catalogue of facts and developments and of views held about them. 

The manner in which the story is unfolded is simple and straightforward 

enough, but it lacks incisiveness. Dr Wish might well have taken more notice 

of the warning contained in the view he quotes (vol. I1, p. 332) that history is 

‘an instrument of social action, not merely an encyclopedic view of the ‘‘past 

everything’’.’ The first volume, ending with the Civil War, shows the emergence 

of a new nation using a rich variety of ingredients to develop its own customs, 
ideas, and institutions. The impact of industrialization and urbanization, the 
growth of political maturity and of social responsibility form the theme of the 
second volume. In his preface, Dr Wish points to the difficult course which the 
historian has to steer ‘among the innumerable reefs of conflicting interpretations, 
bias, and long respected facts which revisionists have dissolved into myths’. 

But the reader is not kept sufficiently aware of these complexities, and as he 

sails along on the smooth and even course, he is never fully conscious of the 

reefs which Dr Wish so skilfully avoids for him. Places of interest are conscienti- 
ously pointed out to him, something is said about their origins and their 
problems, but since everything has to be considered, there is never time for the 
reader to be taken inside or to become involved in their problems. Sometimes, 
indeed, the reader may wonder whether he has not just settled down to a very 
competent historical travelogue. What bias there is in the commentary is so 
pleasant and acceptable that it will hardly be noticed. The two volumes contain 
interesting illustrations and useful and extensive bibliographies, but in both 
cases the index suffers from over-simplification. 

W. BURMEISTER 


THE Bic CHANGE: America Transforms Itself 1g00-1950. By Frederick Lewis 
Allen. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1952. xi+308 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. 
15s. 

THE author, a leading American social historian, dealt in two earlier books with 

conditions in the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties respectively. Now he 

covers half a century. The publisher’s blurb suggests that this book will correct 

‘a certain lack of perspective’ of American conditions prevalent among certain 

British readers. But, inevitably, a considerable number of the changes de- 

scribed, e.g. the advent of motor-cars, the spread of electric power, rising living 
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standard, growth of labour strength, replacement of personal by joint stock 
management of business, have been paralleled in the United Kingdom. The 
pace has been faster in the United States as it had, in some ways, more leeway 
to make up. It will surprise some readers to hear of the extent of child labour, 
and of conditions in factories and slums only fifty years ago. It is also surprising 
that the expectation of life has risen from forty-nine to sixty-eight years, that 
the number of ‘common labourers’ has fallen from 11 to 6 millions, and that 
there are more licensed car drivers than the total civilian labour force, male 
and female. There is a good chapter on the Revolt of the American Conscience 
and one on mass-production, in which the unattractiveness of Marxism and, to 
a large extent, of Socialism for Americans is explained. The Negro problem, the 
changes in fashions, morals, and social habits are also dealt with. With such a 
mass of information it is perhaps ungenerous to wish that the author had dealt 
more fully with the integration and growing uniformity of the different parts of 
the country. But it is a most readable and informative work. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


THE Cry Is Peace. By Louis F. Budenz. Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1952. 
xiii+242 pp. Index. 84”5%". $3.75. 

Mr BuDENz was born in the Middle West over sixty years ago. In 1935, and at 
the comparatively advanced age of forty-four, he joined the American Com- 
munist Party. His membership lasted only ten years but this was sufficient time 
for him to become a member of the Party’s National Committee and managing 
editor of the New York Daily Worker. His publishers report that ‘in the trials 
of Communists conducted since 1946, his services have been utilized by the 
government to a far greater extent than any other witness. In these trials he 
has . . . given decisive direct testimony concerning the activities of specific 
Communists’. He has given similar evidence to various Congressional investigat- 
ing committees associated with the names of Senators McCarthy and McCarran. 
He has already published two books describing the activities of America’s Com- 
munists. His publishers justify a third volume by asking: ‘Has Communist 
infiltration been stopped in America?’ and answering: ‘Budenz proves the con- 
trary [and] shows its growth since 1945’. 

In ten short chapters Mr Budenz sets out to document the following points: 
that during the war many highly-placed people went out of their way to speak 
generously of the Russian war effort and of what they thought would be Russia’s 
post-war policy; that since 1942 the State Department in its handling of Chinese 
affairs has followed a policy which has frequently earned the approval of the 
Daily Worker; that the Institute of Pacific Relations was infiltrated by Com- 
munists who used its publications and prestige to spread Party propaganda; 
that the American Constitution and legal procedure have helped some Com- 
munists to stay out of prison and to avoid deportation; that since 1947 a medley 
of influential fellow-travellers, pacifists, and gullible liberals have served the 
Kremlin by supporting its ‘peace offensive’; that ex-Communists who tell the 
public the plainest and most obvious facts are often slandered and despised not 
only by Communists but also by large sections of liberal society who label them 
renegades and informers and refuse to believe them; that in many universities 
there are teachers who are Party members and fellow-travellers; that America’s - 
failure during the years 1941-7 to appreciate correctly the Communist threat in 
Asia and Central Europe was a major disaster for the Western world. 

Mr Budenz supports these contentions with some shattering examples, but 
in the mind of even a sympathetic reader the book raises another issue. Cer- 
tainly a study of American Communism since 1945 was needed, but was Mr 
Budenz the man to write it? On points of fact he is from time to time slipshod 
(he has Hitler’s armies marching through Moscow, p. 12). Secondly, the battles 
he has fought inside and outside the Party since 1936 give him a predilection 
for assault by character-assassination (his treatment of Professor Havinghurst 
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on p. III is outrageous). Finally, and not surprisingly, Mr Budenz lacks 
political maturity and judgement, so that when it comes to remedies we find 
that he has merely transferred to General MacArthur the eulogies which pre- 
sumably until 1945 he reserved for Generalissimo Stalin. 

MARK ABRAMS 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN COMMUNIST. By Morris L. Ernst and David Loth. 

New York, Henry Holt, 1952. 240 pp. 83” 54”. $3. 
THE United States is, as we all are aware, intensely preoccupied with Com- 
munism and Communists. It is also the country where the questionnaire and 
the quantitative analysis of sociological phenomena have been most widely 
used. In this book the two are combined in a well-meaning attempt to demon- 
strate that Communists are not ‘irredeemable’ and should be helped rather than 
hindered on their way back to ‘decent society’. It is based on the personal 
accounts given to the authors ‘of several hundreds of men and women who have 
been in and out of the Communist Party’, and on the public testimony of a 
number of other ex-Communists. A few case histories selected for their typicality 
are given in full. Although not formally classified, the cases are divided roughly 
along psychological lines according to the dominant impulse which, in the 
opinion of Mr Ernst and Mr Loth, made them join in the first place, and fall into 
undefined but recognizable groups—the lonely, the misfits, the rebels against 
parental authority, the idealists, the atheists in search of religion, the guilty 
rich, and the resentful poor. 

English readers may be surprised to learn that many members who are 
completely disillusioned in the Communist Party nevertheless remain in it 
because of the dangers and difficulties facing them when they leave. These arise 
both from underhand Communist persecution (to which those who kept their 
membership secret are particularly vulnerable), from misguided and mis- 
directed congressional activities, and from the suspicions and hostility of the 
public generally, who in their undiscriminating behaviour and the exaggeration 
of their fears do more, it is suggested, to make than to unmake Communists. 

The authors believe that the best work in combating Communism in the 
United States today is being done by the trade unions, and they end their 
book with some suggestions for a new programme ‘to defeat the Communist 
Party in the United States of America’. 

JANE DEGRAS 


THE IRON CURTAIN AND AMERICAN Poticy. By Kurt Glaser. Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1953. 36 pp. 83” x52”. No price. 

AFTER arguing that ‘American strategy in World War II .. . delivered 
Central and Eastern Europe into the hands of Soviet Communism’ (p. 8) the 
writer of this pamphlet goes on to allege that certain propaganda organs whose 
activities are directed towards the iron curtain countries—e.g. Radio Free 
Europe—have been influenced by former Communist collaborators from those 
countries. Although it presents somewhat less than half the picture, the 
pamphlet contains some disturbing accusations. C. J.C 


America Day By Day. By Simone de Beauvoir. Trans. by Patrick Dudley. 
London, Duckworth, 1952. 296 pp. Lllus. 83”5}”. 21s. 


ONE would have expected an intelligent Frenchwoman, especially a follower, as 
she claims to be, of Jean-Paul Sartre, after four months in those United States 
to give us an authentic description of America as a moving picture and a 
dramatic scene against the background of our Europe. Yet, that is precisely 
what Simone de Beauvoir fails to do. It may be that she loses much in transla- 
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tion; but the fact remains that this is one of the least revealing of the many books 


that Europeans have recently written about the United States. More’s the pity! 
A. F. WHYTE 


LATIN AMERICA 


CoLoMBIA: a General Survey. By W. O. Galbraith. London, Royal Institute 


of International Affairs, 1953. vii-+140 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 8}” «5}”. 13s. 6d. 


Tuis is the fourth volume to appear in the series of up-to-date surveys, or studies, 
of Latin American countries which the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
is publishing, and it fully maintains the high standard set by the earlier volumes, 
from different pens, dealing with Chile, Uruguay, and Brazil respectively. It is 
no easy task to present a clear overall picture of a country within the limits 
imposed in the case of these surveys, but Mr Galbraith, writing with first-hand 
knowledge of Colombia where he resided for several years as BBC representative, 
has admirably succeeded in this task, as indeed, it may be added, have the 
writers of the three earlier volumes. 

The work consists of four parts (sixteen chapters) of which the first gives us 
the Republic’s background—geographical, historical, and ethnographical—with 
a chapter also on its language and literature. Part 11 deals with the country’s 
institutions—government, education, press, and radio. A chapter is devoted to 
the Roman Catholic Church, which appears to wield more political influence in 
Colombia than in any other Latin American country. Mr Galbraith’s comments 
on this head would seem to be timely and apposite. Part 11 discusses the 
Republic’s economy in its many aspects. In view of the country’s physiography, 
the problem of communications and transportation looms large. Part Iv gives 
a summary of the Republic’s history during the past half-century—her internal 
politics and her international relations. 

The volume contains four maps, but one would willingly exchange the 
physical and political maps on pages 4 and 45 respectively for a good general 
map of the country—a folded two-page map. There is a useful bibliography of 
recent works on Colombia, and also an index. 

T. [For REES 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. Prepared by The Hispanic Founda- 
tion of The Library of Congress. Gainsville, University of Florida Press. 
No. 14, 1948. Ed. by Francisco Aguilera and Charmion Shelby. 1951. 
x+316 pp. 9}"x6". $7.50. No. 15, 1949. Ed. by Francisco Aguilera and 
Elsie Brown. xii+289 pp. 9}” x6}”. $7. 
THE Handbook of Latin American Studies first appeared in 1936. With Volume 
11, for 1945, the Library of Congress assumed the responsibility for its prepara- 
tion, and with Volume 13, for 1947, its long association with the Harvard 
University Press came to an end. Volumes 14 and 15, for 1948 and 1949, have 
now appeared under the imprint of the new publisher, the University of Florida 
Press. The content and format continue as before. The latest volumes, which 
run to 3,412 and 2,963 items respectively, each represent the work of more than 
forty contributing editors, and embrace anthropology, art, economics, education, 
geography, government, history, international relations, labour and social wel- 
fare, literature, law, music, and philosophy. Selective, annotated, critical, the 
Handbook is, in many respects, a model bibliography. Its value as a permanent 
work of reference has long been proved, and it can only be hoped that means will 
now be found to hasten the production of future volumes and to reduce the time- 
lag between 1949 and 1953. 


R. A. H. 
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GENERAL 
THE YEAR Book OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 1953. Ed. by George W. Keeton and Georg 


Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the London Institute of World 


Affairs, 1953. xi+427 pp. Index. 10”x6}”". 42s. 


TuHE title is misleading. This, the seventh volume of its kind to be published 
under the auspices of the London Institute for World Affairs, is a Year Book 
only in the sense that it appears annually; the date 1953 refers not to a year under 
survey or to the perspective of the writers but to the date of publication. It isa 
collection of a dozen articles written by different hands, on unrelated topics in 
international law and politics, followed by short notices of some hundred and 
fifty publications. Most of the articles are written from the standpoint of 1952 
and most of the books noticed were published in 1951 or earlier. The books, 
especially those in foreign languages, seem to have been chosen rather casually, 
and the editors have made no attempt to cover all the most important aspects of 
world affairs—there is no paper, for instance, on any aspect of the Middle East. 

The standard and quality of the articles vary very widely. Some are levelled 
at beginners, some at specialist students; some are written by people who appear 
to be venturing for the first time into print, some by experienced and accom- 
plished authors. Some—rather too many—attempt a tour d’horizon, some take 
a narrow self-contained subject. The most successful of the ours d’ horizon is that 
by Professor H. Seton-Watson, Five Years of Cold War, but the most outstand- 
ing contribution and the only one which will make this volume worth remember- 
ing is the paper on The Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case by Professor H. A. 
Smith. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


Maps AND MAP-MAKERS. 2nd rev. ed. By R. V. Tooley. London, Batsford, 


1953. Xii+140 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 10” 74". 42s. 


WHEN the first edition of this fine and instructive volume was reviewed in 
International Affairs in April 1950 (p. 297), attention was drawn to its import- 
ance, not only from a cartographical but also from a historical point of view. 
The evolution of history expresses itself largely in geography. 

Since the first appearance of the book, the interest in old maps and the classic 
map-makers, British and foreign, has continued to grow. Maps of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries especially are in increasing demand both as com- 
mentaries on history and as things of beauty in themselves. It is not surprising 
that Mr Tooley’s book has already demanded a second edition, since it possesses 
an inestimable value as a guide to the stages by which primitive cartography 
has developed into the finished map-production of today. 

This second edition introduces several new features. An additional chapter 
is now included on the subject of Scandinavia, illuminated with eight illustrations 
of maps of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Owing to the many changes 
in the relations of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway this is a most interesting area 
for cartographical as well as historical study. 

There are over a hundred illustrations in the book. These are now indexed 
and have been selected so as to give the reader an admirable conspectus of the 
growth of map-designing from the time of Claudius Ptolemaeus, generally 
spoken of as Ptolemy (A.D. 150), the remarkable Alexandrine, whose work 
influenced geographical and astronomical thought for the best part of 1,500 
years. Mr Tooley gives a valuable list of the different editions of Ptolemy from 
1475 onwards, which shows how his Geographia held the field until it was first 
absorbed and later transformed by the great cartographers of the Middle Ages, 


Munster, Mercator, and the rest. 
Attention must also be invited to the bibliographical index at the end of 
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each chapter, designed to facilitate research in any particular corner of what is 

truly a world-wide study. Mr Tooley has most successfully combined breadth 

of range, learning, and beauty in this distinguished Batsford production. 
Crecit KIscu 


THE WORLD IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Rev. éd. By Geoffrey Bruun. 
Boston, D.C., Heath; London, Harrap, 1952. xxv-+800 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Charts. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $6. 30s. 


Tuts book is yet another of those comprehensive histories of the twentieth- 
century world, which, in addition to dealing with international relations, also 
gives an account of the domestic political, economic, social, and constitutional 
development of the more important States. It begins with a discussion of the 
problems facing the European States at the opening of the century. There 
follows a balanced history of the first world war with separate chapters on the 
naval and the economic, financial and propaganda aspects, and a rather general 
examination of the peace settlement. Sections are devoted to surveys of the 
developments after 1919 in the Americas, the Soviet Union, and the States on 
its borders, and Asia and the Pacific. The governmental systems of Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy, the British Commonwealth, and the Third Republic 
are the subject of a section entitled Experiments in Government. Other parts 
deal with the breakdown of the post-war settlement, the course of the second 
world war, the contemporary post-1945 world, and a novel section on the scien- 
tific and cultural developments and trends of the century. 

The attempt to bring such a wide field within the comparatively narrow 
compass of this book leads to some superficiality of treatment, and unevenness 
in quality. Futhermore the separate discussion of the foreign policy of the 
major Powers results in overlapping and repetition. There is a lack of precision 
and cohesion in the survey of the inter-war period, and the account of the 
events leading up to the outbreak of the second world war omits much that is 
important. Attention is called to some errors of statement. On page 457 
Britain is stated to be bound by treaty to defend Czechoslovak independence. 
The description of the League of Nations Council and Assembly as legislative 
chambers is incorrect and misleading (p. 217). In discussing the Spanish Civil 
War the strength and role of the Anarcho-Syndicalists is completely ignored 
and that of the Spanish Communist Party correspondingly over-emphasized 
(p. 446). A valuable feature of the book is the attention given to strategic, 
economic, and social factors in world politics, and the consideration given to 
developments in the American and Asian continents. 


IEUAN G. JOHN 


THE Party SysTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Ivor Bulmer-Thomas. London, 
Phoenix House, 1953. vii+328 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 53”. 25s. 
Tus is perhaps the best book on the British party system to have appeared 
since Ostrogorski’s masterly work of half a century ago, although it cannot claim 
the same depth of penetration. Much of it is historical narrative and as such 
does a useful service. It concludes with tempered optimism based upon a 
recognition of the influence of Parliament itself, with its collective traditions 
and its capacity for judging men, on the minds and relationships of its members, 
and so on the development of the parties into which they are formed. The 
author thinks that the weakest points of the system lie in the selection of candi- 
dates and the part played by party conferences in determining policy, and he 
regards with some disquiet the recently more marked tendency of both parties 
to reverse the legislative measures of their predecessors. But the virtue of the 
system consists largely in the fact that the leaders of the Opposition play a part 
‘in the shaping of policy and legislation second only to that of the Treasury 
bench’ (p. 307). Nor is there serious ground for fearing that the party caucus is 
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usurping the authority properly expressed by the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet, there being some difference here between British and Australian 
practice. A large and valuable part of the book describes central and local party 
structure and functioning, conferences, and the relations with outside bodies 
and ancillary organizations. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


OuR PARLIAMENT. 4th rev. ed. By Strathearn Gordon. Introduction by 
Commander Stephen King-Hall. London, Hansard Society, 1952. 247 pp. 
Illus. Tables. Index. 73$”5”. I5s. 


TuIs is a considerably revised edition of the hand-book first published by the 
Hansard Society in 1945. It is an admirable little work which can be thoroughly 
recommended as a brief and very reasonably objective description of the com- 
position and procedure of both Houses of Parliament. Moreover, it succeeds in 
avoiding the dryness generally connoted by a hand-book and in doing much to 
make the institution live in the mind of its readers. Realism is added to the 
formal account, and questions at issue between thoughtful commentators and 
critics are faithfully selected and reported. This edition indeed contains a new 
chapter devoted to recent criticism of Parliament. It covers not only the com- 
position and way of going about its business of each of the two Houses but 
chapters on the origins of Parliament, Members and their duties, as well as 
several appendixes of great value for easy reference on past holders of offices, 
on procedural changes, and the quantitative increase of the burden of work. 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


Facts, Fires, AND ACTION: in Business and Public Affairs. Part 1: Filing, 
Indexing and Circulation. By J. Edwin Holmstrom. London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1953. xvi+280 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8?”x5}”. 32s. 

In his first volume the author outlined sources of information for the use of 
business men and administrators. His second volume is addressed to those 
who are responsible for the organization and filing of papers in an office. It will 
be of interest to registry departments of all organizations where correspondence 
and miscellaneous papers are used as sources of information. Descriptions of 
many mechnical devices are included. 


B. K. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD MILNER 


To the Editor, [ternational Affairs 
SIR, 

In reviewing the book The Forsaken Idea: a Study of Viscount Milner (p. 
209 of your April issue) Lord Leconfield states that apart from Mr Cecil 
Headlam’s work—The Milner Papers—a really satisfying study of Lord Milner 
has yet to be written. 

Has not that point been admirably met, in French and in English, by Dr 
Vladimir Halpérin’s recent and brilliant study entitled Lord Milner and the 
Empire? 

on page 161 of Dr Halpérin’s book it is stated that General Smuts was the 
first person to use in public the term the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Is that correct? Does not that honour rest with Lord Rosebery? See page 54 of 
Professor Hancock’s Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, vol. 1 (1937); 
page 21 of Sir Winston Churchill’s Great Contemporaries (1937); and page 283 
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of The Concept of Empire edited by Mr George Bennett and recently issued by 
the Cambridge University Press. 
As long ago as 1884 Lord Rosebery said at Adelaide: 


. . . But there is a further question, and it is this: Does this fact of your [that is, 
Australia] being a nation, and I think you feel yourselves to be a nation, imply 
separation from the Empire? God forbid! There is no need for any nation, however 
great, leaving the Empire, because the Empire is a commonwealth of nations (Lord 
Rosebery, London, Murray, 1931, vol. 1, p. 186). 


Apparently, too, Mr Lionel Curtis revived the term in one of his publications 
before General Smuts used it in public. It would appear that General Smuts 
revived the term in 1917, that he did not originate it, and that he was not the 
first person to use it in public. 

The above points are submitted factually and not, of course, with the 
slightest semblance of disrespect to the honoured memory of South Africa’s 
greatest statesman. 

I am Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. H. SARGEANT 
Oak Tree House, 
Mains Avenue, Kenilworth, 
Cape Town, South Africa. 


15 May 1953 


THE WRITING OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


The Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

Perhaps one of the critics of The Middle East in the War may be permitted a 
comment upon the deeply interesting paper by Professor Toynbee for which 
their remarks have provided the occasion. No one would dispute the value of 
the work done by Chatham House under Professor Toynbee’s leadership over the 
past three decades, and least of all any one who has been privileged to work 
under its auspices. Nor can one deny the special dangers and difficulties con- 
fronting the contemporary historian to which Professor Toynbee calls attention. 
Indeed it is arguable that if anything he understates them. 

I believe myself that there is an ambiguity in Professor Toynbee’s use of the 
phrase ‘moral judgement’ which helps to conceal a problem perhaps more 
formidable than those to which he actually refers. It may simply be moral 
judgement in the sense in which Acton used it, an unwillingness to palliate 
wicked deeds, such as murder, by consideration of the ends which they are 
designed to further. When the ends also are evil, the obligation upon the his- 
torian is even clearer, and the restraints imposed are only those of factual cer- 
tainty and of proper restraint in expression. On the other hand, in such cases, 
the mere setting forth of the truth should suffice; the reader may be left to pass 
judgement on a Himmler. But Professor Toynbee in his illustration from the 
Manchuria crisis of 1931, is really talking about something quite different. For 
in this case, the judgement is a political as well as a moral one, and the latter is 
meaningless unless we accept the former. 

It seemed clear to Professor Toynbee when writing the Surveys for the 1930’s, 
and it still seems clear to him, that the moral duty of averting world war implied 
the political duty on the part of Western statemen to reject ‘appeasement’ and 
uphold ‘collective security’. This formulation of the situation came naturally to 
many contemporaries of these events and still underlies most of our thinking 
about them. But it is not at all clear that a historian writing a couple of cen- 
turies hence, with a longer perspective and a more all-round grasp of the material 
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which may then be available, will not reject this method of handling the period 
in favour of something quite different. Similarly, it is natural for us to see our 
present outlook as altogether dominated by the cold war and to write contem- 
porary history in those terms. But again, we cannot be sure that this conflict 
will come to seem the most important one of our age in the light of future de- 
velopments. Meanwhile are we to pass moral judgements on the ‘appeasers’ of 
the 1930’s, and the ‘neutralists’ of the 1950’s under the impression that all these 
political issues have been resolved for good? It is not simply a question of getting 
out of one’s national skin, as Professor Toynbee suggests, but of getting out of 
one’s feeling of involvement. It has been said that history is ‘past politics’; the 
danger is that contemporary history will be confused with present politics. 

These difficulties cannot of course be overcome; but they can be recognized 
and measures can be taken to minimize their impact on the writing of con- 
temporary history, and so on the work of an institution like Chatham House. 
There is for instance the practice applied to most independent studies made for 
the Institute, that of having the manuscript read by other workers in the same 
field who may detect imperfections and bias of which the author is perhaps un- 
conscious. But such external criticism can only deal with obvious blemishes; 
the more subtle questions of balance and perspective can only be handled by the 
author himself. There is thus upon Chatham House an inescapable obligation 
to choose with the utmost care the persons to whom such work is entrusted. 
In the first place there are certain impersonal factors of training and experience 
to be taken into account. On the whole the historical temper is rarely achieved 
by those who have had a hand in the events described; and a minor hand may 
be more dangerous than a major one. The training of the professional historian 
is in itself a protection, and this is particularly so where the training is in 
some period remote from the present, the Middle Ages for instance. But train- 
ing alone cannot do everything; there is also the matter of individual tempera- 
ment. There are some people who cannot disengage themselves from the 
present, who cannot separate the writing of history from the furtherance of 
causes dear to them, and for whom no external safeguards are adequate. Judge- 
ment of people in this light is much harder than where only technical competence 
is under consideration; but it is no less important. Indeed the future value and 
reputation of Chatham House will depend in the first instance on the adequacy 
of the methods used to arrive at it. 

Yours faithfully, 


Max BELOFF 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 


8 April 1953 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE WAR 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
MADAM, 

I have been profoundly shocked by Professor Toynbee’s criticism of Mr 
George Kirk’s book: The Middle East in the War, for which he himself wrote the 
preface. 

Professor Toynbee has, as a historian, hitherto commanded my respect. As 
an occasional amateur writer of military history I appreciate the wisdom of the 
principles he lays down in the latter part of his article, ‘The Writing of Con- 
temporary History for Chatham House’, and am all the more amazed at the 
way in which in the early part of it he flouts other elementary rules, not only 
those of the writer of contemporary history but even the accepted code of 
modern journalistic controversy. 

He castigates Mr Kirk without quoting a single example which would justify 
his censure. We are given to understand that Mr Kirk exposes himself to 
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‘suspicion of malice’ for going out of his way to cite evidence not relevant to his 
story. No example of this having been done is given by the Professor. 

Having delivered this broadside at a target which is withheld from us, the 
Professor puts out a smoke screen which obscures the whole scene. He writes: 
‘though, of course, proven bad conduct may be the essence of the story, and 
must then be put on record by the historian as a necessary part of his task’. 

Perhaps this is exactly what Mr Kirk felt. Unless examples are given us 
which would enable us to judge whether the Professor’s strictures are founded 
in fact or whether, as some may be justified in thinking from his approach, he 
cannot prove his case, Mr Kirk should be given the benefit of the doubt, as the 
Professor pleads should be done in the case of Mr Kirk’s unknown victims. 

The Professor implies, since he apologises for it on behalf of Mr Kirk, that 
the latter made unsupported or irrelevant imputations. Which? Did Mr Kirk 
fail to quote his sources and thus prevent the reader from drawing his own con- 
clusions? 

What gives a comic slant to the Professor’s headlong charge at his colleague 
is that the same issue of International Affairs contains a review of Mr Kirk’s 
book by an authority on the Middle East even more respected than Professor 
Toynbee, Mr Albert Hourani. Incidentally, Mr Hourani contributes, also in 
this issue, an article which is probably the weightiest pronouncement made 
concerning the Middle East during recent years. 

Mr Hourani says of Mr Kirk’s book: ‘It is filled with a passion for justice. 
It is learned, fully documented, and, as far as I can judge, wholly accurate’. 
Mr Hourani’s judgement could not be more at variance with the Professor’s. 

Professor Toynbee tells us he has been led to write his article because of 
‘some criticism’ but he does not reveal whose or where it appeared. ‘Et voila 
justement comme on écrit l’histoire’ as Voltaire said. 

Finally, it would be easier to judge the case if Mr Kirk’s book were on sale 
in the bookshops. It is not. Why? Are we to congratulate him on the fact that 
the public has bought it to the last copy? 

I am, Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. L. SPEARS 
(Major General Sir Edward L. Spears, Bt., 


K.B.E., C.B., M.C.) 
164 St Stephens House, 


Westminster, S.W.1. 
29 April 1953 


Editor’s Note. Mr Kirk’s book, The Middle East in the War, was published 
on 12 December 1952 and 1,000 copies were bound for sale in the United King- 
dom. This stock was exhausted in the first four weeks, and the Council took the 
opportunity of incorporating revisions in a second 1,000 copies before they were 
bound for sale. These copies were issued as a second impression (revised) on 


31 March 1953, or a month before General Sir Edward Spears addressed his 
letter. 


ERRATUM 


Le Role Politique del’ Assemblée Générale des Nations Unies, by H. Field Haviland, 
was published by Presses Universitaires for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and not the Carnegie Corporation as stated in the re- 
view of the book on page 350 of the July 1953 issue of this Journal. 
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The Peoples of the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, under British 
management directed from London, are established at most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East and 
the Bank’s clientele is drawn from all the peoples of the East who engage in 
commerce and industry. The offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool are 
linked directly to the Bank’s overseas organisation and they are fully equipped 
to provide the banking facilities and information services required by merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom who trade as exporters or importers with :— 


Borneo Hong Kong Colony Malayan Federation Siam 
Burma India Pakistan Singapore 
Ceylon Indonesia Philippine Republic Colony 
China Japan Sarawak Viet Nam 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

WEST END (LONDON) BRANCH: 28 CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: 52 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH: 28 DERBY HOUSE, LIVERPOOL, 2. 

NEW YORK AGENCY: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 6. 














NEW EDUCATION 
IN THE MAKING 
IN PAKISTAN 


Its Ideology and Basic Problems 
by the Hon. FAZLUR RAHMAN 


Minister of Commerce and Economic Affairs, Govt. of Pakistan 
Minister of Education 1947-53 


This collection of lectures and addresses provides an authoritative 
picture of the way Pakistan is grappling with one of its major non- 
political problems. Fazlur Rahman was in charge of the development 
of education from the birth of the new state until the beginning of 
this year, and his speeches provide ample evidence of the great effort 
which is being made to raise the general standard of education, 
grapple with the problem of illiteracy, and to provide higher educa- 
tion and research facilities worthy of a leading nation in the world of 
Islam. It suggests the many problems with which a growing country 
is confronted, and should be read by all who are interested in 


Commonwealth affairs. 
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Native Administration in the 
British African Territories 
by Lord Hailey 
Part V. High Commission Territories : 


Basutoland, The Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate, and Swaziland 


A comprehensive survey tracing the 
development of the system of Native 
Administration in the territories from 
the time they came under British protec- 


tion. 
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External Migration 
by N. H. Carrier, M.A. and J. R. Jeffery 
A study of available statistics providing 
a broad picture of migration as affecting 
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of the nineteenth century. 
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history, which covers a remark- 
ably wide field. Politics provides 
the unifying theme of the story ; 
but attention is given to social, 
cultural, and economic develop- 
ments, and periodically the reader 
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FRENCH POLITICS 


The First Years of the Fourth Republic 


By Dorotuy PICKLES 


‘Many studies of post-war problems have appeared in French, but not one, 
to my knowledge, is to be compared with Mrs Pickles’ book.’—OBSERVER. 


“No one can read Mrs Pickles’ book without seeing more clearly than before 
how things really are with a country whose fate concerns each one of us in 
the Western world.’-—suUNDAY TIMES. 


‘No politics are more complex than French politics, and Mrs Pickles 
elucidates them with great skill...she has written a moderate, fair- 
minded, authoritative piece of work.’—LISTENER. 
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A CHATHAM House INFORMATION PAPER 

Canada has immense natural resources, already ranks sixth among the 
world’s industrial powers, and has a standard of living higher than that of 
most other countries. Present and future industrial projects for the utiliza- 
tion of her natural resources may well alter the face of Canada, increase her 
wealth and her stature, and rank her among major world powers. This 
Information Paper describes projects for the development of oil, iron-ore, 
natural gas, uranium, and hydro-electric power, and plans for the St 
Lawrence Seaway. There are four maps. 


Price 3s. 6d. net 
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WORLD PRODUCTION 
OF RAW MATERIALS 


INFORMATION PAPER No. 18 


‘Following an excellent survey of the position, including trends in pro- 
duction since 1945 and current developments in output, this book gives 
useful notes on sources and uses of raw materials such as fibres and other 
agricultural products, metals, non-metallic minerals and synthetic 
materials. It runs to 104 pages, and is appropriately completed with many 
statistical tables showing world production of between forty and fifty 
materials.’-—Chamber of Commerce Fournal. 
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Professor of Modern History, 
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